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Mb. Coktbes knew not t31 Be^«r iMS ibild lyinff ia hw 
arms with the semblance of dQBihJ9)w nmcb^his loved her—- » 
bow she had twined round hieCKeAtl i^(jUc&l!.'gentle and 
loving cares in the weary fioufs^dfsicVneflBr It was Uie first 
time m his life that he had seen any one &int ; and when na 
colour came in her cheek — no word from her pallid lip, and 
her eyes unclosed not at his affectionate entreaties, he be* 
lieved that her spirit had pissed away in the diock, and re^ 
proftching himself with the incoherence of a madman, he 
called on Edward to return, promising to give him hid child 
if he would but restore her to life. 

But Edward was out of sight and hearii^ — with feelings 
little more sane, hasting he knew — ^he car^ not whither, soi 
that he was in motion, and leaving the scene of insult and 
of wrong. 

Mr, Dumsford's. judicious advice and friendly soothing 
soon set all things in fairer order. Mabel was carried inta 
the house, and gradually recovered eonsciousoess, though 
she continued too fiiint to Ic^ve b^r room, Her'&tber pree«r 
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•d her hand, and kissed her cheeky aahe left her to the care 
•f her maid, hut^. hj Durnsford's advice, avoided all alliudoa 
to the past She returned the pressure of his hand, but wa» 
too languid to do more. 

To the great vexation of host and guest, Mr. Dumsford 
was oblig^ to leave the Grange that afternoon, to fulfil a 
previous engagement f but he lingered to the latest possible 
moment, and on departing promised to return within the 
week. 

When satisfied that his child*s insensibility was but temr- 
porary, the squire's wrath against Edward £lton returned 
with something of its former violence, and was scarcely 
abated during Durnsford's stay, with whom he talked over 
the late contention, more and move confirmed in his belief 
that the yomig man whom he had honoured for so long was 
the son of the forger Hather; but when his friend departed,, 
with him too appeared to vanish some of his wrathful feeU 
ing. The time passed slowly and heavily away; he looked 
to the seats where"^ his child and his young gue^t had so. 
lately iga^ srpilin^.on him.in»tlv^ ^ppiness, and he sighed 
to think. heW ^ai t^ild'vv«l^e^i)o«l Sp'sadness and in sorrow;, 
and ins^ekJ (Sf blammg t5e ^ulktjf tbe cause, as he had done 
before, he begaji^o ^akupjcsf^vpes for him, — to dcjubt if he 
had been so mucji io^)3jt,p'f ^acquainted with his father's 
guilt, and even* fblAls^e^t' that* he had himself been more 
violent tbak dQSocjDasibn ^4'T&'4f<^* Perhaps the solitary^ 
evening ac<^i^f9\8he>(l*O)0r^ *ia Edward's favour than the 
most elaborate measures could have effected: it showed his 
value by the contrast of his absence ; and gave the squire 
time and opportunity to enumerate his many agreeable and 
estimable qualities, and to think how often both had been 
employed in his service or amusement. Thoroughly weary 
of solitude, Mr. Conyers, retired early to rest, though not 
for some hours to^leep, and rose betimes, eager to hear of 
Mabel's health, and resolved, should the young man return 
with proofs of his father's honour before three months had. 
passed, and his child's heart be really set on the match, to 
keep his promise made in scorn. The tempest of rage had 
subsided, almost as suddenly as it had arisen; there was 
scarcely any of the leaven of malice in his disposition : — ^he 
was never sullen — with him the sun shone out as soon as 
the hail had descended. 

Mabel joined him at breakfiut— answered all im q^eeldom 
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gently and affectionately— eaid she wM better-^^hed no 
tears, and tried to smile upon him as before ; but she trem- 
bled as he spoke — started at every sound, even the loud 
breathing of the dogs upon the hearth — ate nothing, though 
she let him heap her platen and was so weak and languid - 
that she oould scarcely raise her cup. Her father looked at 
her in alarm; for she was little less death-like than when 
lying in bis arms the day before. Tears could always turn 
him; but to see Mabel as alie was, or had been, was a thoU'^ 
sand times more subduing^t was so like death that he 
feared to make the likeness a reality. 

A gentleman came on business before break&st was con* 
eluded, which prevented bis proving the power of soothing 
words to recall life to the eye and colour to the cheek. ^ 

" I cannot bear to see you thus — ^you must smile uponme, 
Mabel," said her father on his return. 

He had entered the room unnoticed by bis daughter, who 
wa4 sitting as he had left her, languid and abstracted. She 
looked up and tried to obey him ; but the word and the 
smile came not at her bidding, and he saw that his address 
bad startled her. 

" What do you wish, my child 1" he asked, placing him* 
self beside her, and drawing her towards him. 

She was silent, trembling still more. 

" What will you, Mabel V he repeated, with increasing 
earnestness. " Do not fear to speak.*' 

"Forgive— oh, forgive me and him !" she faltered, looking 
into his face for one brief instanU 

" I do, my child— I do I" 

" Heaven bless you !** flinging her arms round his neck, 
and sobbing on his shoulder^ 

They were the first tears which she had shed — they were 
the lightening of a weight that had pressed heavy on her 
senses. But if a great relief to her, they were but a slight 
one to her father. 

" Hush ! hush, Mabel ! don't sob so piteously. What can 
I do more 1 He has engaged to come and claim you. Let 
him come, and I will not say him nay. Perhaps I was rash, 
and he was warm — young blood is ever hot. Come, come, 
Mabel, look up, and smile on your fond father, who did not 
know till yesterday how much he loved you, or the poor lad 
either : I missed him sadly afler Dumsford went, and be- 
gaii to think I bad been hard upon biip. If he loves you as 
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be sbotfld, and toM tte truth, he will soon be i»ek^ and 
yon must smile upon roe doubly till he come.'* 

He kissed her, and she smiled upon him as he wished, 
twining her arms more fondly round bim. 

The trampling of a horse and the sound of many voices 
came from below. The squire rose to inquire the cause of 
the commotion, but instead of speaking from the window to 
allay it, left the room in evident vexation. A name dis- 
tinguished amid the confusion of tongues caused Mabel also 
to rise and look from the window; but she saw only the tail 
of Fury as they were leading him round to the stables. She 
knew that the horse had been sent with Elton's clothes to 
Wcxton the preceding evening, and his teturn caused her 
fresh alarms, not dispelled by her ftther*s look when he re» 
entered the room. 

*' What has happened 1*' she in^ired anxiously, not find* 
ing him inclined to speak. 

"Nothing alarmmg — so do not weep and tremble,' V he 
replied a little sharply. ** 1 suppose you guess something 
of the truth, though I made the talkers disperse instead of 
prating under the window, worrymg you. The silly boy 
has jeturned Fury, and all his trappings, with no very 
courteous message — **He will take nothing at my hande, 
and the time may come when I shall repent' I believed 
him forgiving, though high-spirited; and thought that if 
young blood ^iled the sooner, it also cooled the sooner/' 

" Believe so still, dear father— I will be his surety." 

** Have a care, Mabel ; we may both be deceived. Daw- 
kins says that his words and manner were violent and disre- 
spectful." 

" Did Dawkins take the horse 1'* 

« Yes." 

" I wish old Ned had gone. Dawkins never forgave his 
taming Fury." 

" And so you think that I should not believe his report^" 

**Not without corroboration." 

" But there is the insult of sending back the horse." 

** Would you have retained it, sir, afler what ■" 

** — ^Afler what I said yesterday, you would add, Mabel. 
To tell the truth, I do not think I should. But he miglit 
have written." 

"He might — ^I wish he had ; bot^-'' she hesitated. 

" But you would have me judge him kindly — and so i will. 



li^ declared his intentioo <^leaving.WextDii early tbie morn- 
ing, or old Ned should take it again, for be more than earned 
it :-<-perhap8 he feared this, for he Xook especial care to ha^e 
his departure understood. Poor bo^l he has no horse at all ; 
— he should have guessed that I was vexed at my ever warmth 
l)y thi0; time. I&wkins would have been back last night, 
but Fury cast a shoe, and he was obliged to wait till the 
morning. As it is, I suppose I must give the animal to 
your care, with old Ned as deputy, since I know not where 
the rash boy is to be found. I suspect Fury will have no 
cause to complain of neglect. But mind, if I yield thus much, 
giving up for the present the match with Barrett,, on which 
my heart was set^^if I do not condemn the young man un- 
heard, and promise to be no hard judge hereafter, you must 
remember that you are Philip Conyer's daughter — that his 
proofs must satisfy me; and should he be dishonourable 

enough toseek an interview, I expect But i think I ma3r 

trust you, Mabel.*' 

" Indeed you may, w«re it only for this kindness," replied 
his daughter with unwonted energy, kissing his cheek. 
" He will not put me to the trial— he is far away ere this." 

** I hope he is: — and now it is time that I should prepare 
for Merrick's, as I must go through Wexton on my way.. 
If Staunton should not have the papers ready, I may stay 
with him to-night, instead of going on to Merrick's, &r 1 
should be glad of an excuse. It will be a riotous party, I am 
. afraid, and I am in no mind for that, having had too many 
of them lately ; but I could scarcely decline this without 
oSence. I shall lead a quieter life now Durnsford is gone, 
and we will be more together; I always feel a better man 
when you are near "me. There may be some old customs 
not so praiseworthy as I believed — better if I had thought 
of these things in my younger days: better to learn to tread 
the right path in eariy youth-— it is hard to walk in a strange 
road when old age is coming on; but there is One who can 
make us strong, and keep os right. — ^If I go to Merrick's, I 
shall leave early, and be home before elevea:--*if notre<* 
turned then, do not expect me." 

^ Mr. Conyers went to make his toilet^ by no means an 
elaborate one, and was soon again by his daughter's side,, 
soothing and caressing her, and striving to shake off a sad^ 
neaa-strange to him. Edward was not named ; but when he 
spoke of the future iK Wiui eyi$ten.t tb^t bi9 return, was. iA 
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his mind. Mabel noted this, and a light came into her 
soft eyes. Thus sat the &ther and his child planning 
schemes for the future, when the squire was infbrmed that 
his horse was ready : even then he lingered, and rose re- 
luctantly, Itoath to oepart 

" This is playirfg the girl," he said to himself, as he felt 
a pi^sentiment of evil creeping over him, and shrank from 
saying " Good b 'ye," though but for a few hours. 

This was a strange thing to the honest squire, hitherto so 
little influenced by the poetry of love or the dreams of the 
imagination, and he was ashamed of the weakness. He 
conquered it in action ;— ^but in thought it lingered still. 

" Good b *ye, Mabel," he said with a sudden effort, kiss- 
ing her now glowing cheek. " Keep up a gay heart ; and let 
me see you to-morrow all yourself again : there are many 
bright days in store for 'us yet. Now the other eheek, lest 
this one should be jealous. There, child, — let me go;** 
bursting from the arms that were clinging round him. 

The squire stalked out of the room without looking back ; 
but he was glad to meet his child's smile as he rode beneath 
the window. His bow and the waving hand would not 
have disgraced a gallant knight of the olden times; so tru- 
ly does love lend a grace and beauty to the poorest act. 

" I have not done the good I might and should, but much 
evil ; — and it is sad to have to think of this at my time of 
life, with so short a space before me to redeem the past. 
Would that I had walked more with my God in the days of 
my youth ! — but, though late, with His help, I will look to 
my ways for the future. With my children round me," and 
Edward Elton was included in the number, *^ my old age will 
be cheered, and I may find better joys than in the wine-cup. 
Would that Philip were come !-^he delays. I must con- 
sole myself by thinking that I shall the more rejoice in his 
presence,— ^and the poor shall have a feast." 

Such were the thoughts of Mr. Conyers as he rode through 
the village, where tliere was proof enough that, despite his 
popularity, he had not been an active and judicious steward 
of the gifls of Heaven. He had given, but not judiciously 
— ^nno fixed principle: he had been silent when he should 
have rebuked ; he had done what a natural kindness prompt- 
ed, but he had not held himself accountable for the goods 
committed' to his care. Health, time, gold, had been squaa« 
dered-^wasted :-r-he bad bad oo holy principle of actioo. 
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Kind and honourable in his relations with his brother man, 
he had thoufi^ht little of his duties to his Creator. Born in 
a Christian land, and professing the Christian faith, still its 
purity had not been his rule of life; — rich in the applause 
of men, he had not felt himself a sinner needing a Saviour. 
Holier hopes and clearer views had come within the last few 
months, though sometimes clouded by the habits and the 
errors of the past; — a few weeks could not at once undo the 
work of years. He was as a watch repairing — there was'a 
new main-spring, but the otb^p works were not as yet per- 
fectly adjusted to it 

Mr. Conyers regretted the past and traced out the future ; 
— he planned work ftnr comincf y^ears. How knew he that 
years would be granted to work ml Let none pause in the 
pursuit of good — let none delay in the work of reparation : 
they who are in life tO'day, may be in death to-morrow : 
there is no repentance in the grave — no prayer or praise in, 
the silent tomb ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



The day passed— the evening came-^and Mabel sat at 
the open window, looking out on the lengthening shadows 
and the changing lights, as the sun sank in the west behind 
his gorgeous canopy of cloud. 

Her eye was on these things, but her heart was,^r away 
^^with her father in his solitary ride — with her lover in his. 
eager joarney. There was sadness in her thoughts ; but it 
was a beautiful and gentle sadness^-^a sobered joy rather 
than a rempmbered sorrow. Twilight faded into night; 
there was not a cloud in the clear gray vault, and the stars 
shone out with a gentle loveliness that would have soothed, 
not shocked, earth^s greatest mourner. Still Mabel sat at 
the window, and still she marked but little of the outward, 
scene. 

There was a rustling among the shrubs bounding the lawn 
on which she looked ;-^a figure stepped lightly out from the 
leafy shade and crept silently towards the window. Mabel 
watched its advance, at first in breathless terror, silent from, 
fear — then with a softer feeling: it stood beneath the win^ 
doiv, looked hurriedly round, and spoke. 

'* Mabel ! my own love ! I could not go without your par- 
don—without one fiirewell. I went at your bidding witb 
the language of scorn and the words of insult in my ear; — . 
BOW I wait but to heai: you say * €rod speed you !' and thei^ 
I go to redeem my pledge. All day have I watched for one 
moment's speech,, for I heard yoa were ill. I saw you sit-, 
ting here in the bright sunshme and the twilight gloom ;; 
but I. coqld not approach, ibr there were others near. Now 
in this frieDdly darkness I would say farewell, and would 
Jkear jou speed me on m; eiraiid in the gentle tones of lo^/^. 
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Yov are silent t-^Do you too condemn me unheard? ' Must 
. I bear your doubts, as well as your father's scorn ? But for 
your sake he should have rued his words ;-'-and he may do 
80 yet." 

<*Say not so!" exclaimed Mabel, trembling with alarm at 
his quick tone. ' "He is sorry^-he would repair—" 

" No more of that, Mabel !" interrupting her impetuously. 
** I know what he says. I come not to speak of him ; I come 
to speak of our love — our hopes. I cannot cross your father's 
threshold — I cannot stand in your father's house, till I can 
claim the retraction of his words. The night is lovely — 
will you not come out beneath the light of the gentle stars?'*^ 

"Alas ! do not ask it ! I dare not-^my word is given to 
my father. Would that you had not come ! 

"I thank you for those words, and the wringing of your 
hands that prove their truth. What is a lover's anguish to^ 
a Other's wish?" 

He spoke with bitterness ; and even in the, dim moonlighl 
she could see his cheek, that had been white as marble, 
crimson as he spoke. 

"Nay, not so ! Oh, Edward, think not thus r I would do 
aught I should to sooth you ; but my father is not harsh — 
hc^ " ^ 

**• Speak not of him, if you Would have me refrain from 
words which would shock your duty and your love." 

** Only hear me .**' clasping her hands imploringly. ' "My 
dear fether is — " 

"Ay, your father is — "' interrupting her with vehemence ; 
then, stopping abruptly as he looked in her saddened features, 
he added in a gentler tone, "No matter what he is, dear 
Mabel ; we will not speak of him. Since you grieve at my 
coming, you Will rejoice at my departure." 

« Is this kind 1" 

"No; it is cruel->**mo8t cruel !" he replied as a tear fell^ 
on his up-turned brow. " Forgive me != and say that you wyi^ 
mourn my absence." 

"But you will return?" 

"And yottwish it, Mabell^' 

"Can you doubt it?" 

"•I will not doubt it There shaH be no tarrying in my 
stepe^ And you will think of me when far away ? — ^you wiu 
let no threats induce you to recall that love you pledged tOi 
mer 

^ YouL do 090 WTon( to doubt me thjis.7 
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** Bat if Mr. Conyers should refuse to redeem his pled^ %^ 

*' He will not refuse," replied his child a little proudly. 
** My father never broke his plighted word. Even now he*' — 

** No more ! his very name ourns in his insults with a deeper 
hrand. His pledge was spoken but in scorn.— Do not re- 
buke me with that gentle look — turn not away, and I will 
strive to think upon him as yoqr &ther,— 4mt not now-<-hi& 
insults are too fresh upon my mind. I would not meet hiok 
— ^no, not for this world^s wealth I I might forget he was. 
your parentr-T-I a Christian." 

*' Bring round the other dogs, Jem, whilst I let out the 
mastiff. I am sure the young fellow is skulking somewhere 
about ^e premises still ; and master ordered that he should 
be hunted away if he com'd here to look arter the girl. 
Make baste! I hear a rustling by the sitting-room window." 

The harsh, angry tones of the speaker (Daw kins) came- 
distinctly to the ears of the lovers; the one stunned by ter- 
ror; tike other nerved to exertion by the insult; for that he 
was the young fellow meant, Edward doubted not There 
was no time to lose, fbr the barking of the dogs sounded 
louder and nearer :-^to remain, was to subject Mabel to re- 
mark and himself to needless shame. 

" Insult on insult I cruelty on cruelty ! — a sport to the 
base-born ! hunted, hounded, as a thieving miscreant ! And 
this — this from your father.!' Mine is no common love, that 
I must love you still :->-but I would not have him cross -my 
path to-night Farewell, love ! tilt I claim you as my own :. 
till then, ] pray you, have me in your heart Farewell !" 

Imprinting a kiss on the hand that rested on the sill as 
she leaned ^m the window, he was gone 'before she could, 
speak, hid from her sight by the shrui^, through wliich -she 
could hear him forcing his way. 

The barking under the window, and the harsh voices of 
Dawkins and bis companion urging on the dogs, roused her 
from her stupor; whilst the peril of him she loved supplied 
that decision in which those who judged only from her 
gentleness belieyed her to be deficient 

'* What is the matter V^ she asked leaning anxiously for- 
ward. 

'' ^*Only some one among the bashes that should not be. 
Miss," muttered Dawkins not very respectfully. 

« Why do you think sal" 

**Tbe mastiff! is on the track— h^ will soon, have him,'» 
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shouted DSEiwkins, encouraginf the animal, unheedful of Ma- 
beFs question. 

*' Would you hunt a human being with dogs, merely ftr 
being in a shrubbery? and with one that you know would 
tear him to pieces? Come back, and call off the mastitE" 

The man stopped involuntarily at the authoritative tone of 
his young mistress — a tone so strange, so new : little did be 
guess that tO her terrors he owed the power of command, 

'* Master bade me drive un away,** muttered the man 
sulkily, unwilling to yield, and yet not quite daring to dis- 
obey. 

**Not with fierce dogs, I am sure," remarked Mabels lit- 
tle less hrmly, startled at his answer. 

" Why, you see, Miss, Bat Wiggins cant be drived away 
easily without, — knowing every nook and corner as he do, 
being a thief— and a deep un." 

Mabel breathed more freely. Bat Wiggins, and not Bid- 
ward Elton, was the object of the order and the search. 

'• Call back the dogs, or you leave the Grange to-morrow," 
she said in a tone compelling obedience, though the man 
muttered and grumbled as he complied. 

" I can't be answerable for any thing stolen to-night." 

**I will be answerable for any thing taken by Bat Wig- 
gins. He sent word by his mother that he had left the vil- 
lage for ever; but if not, you should be the last to hurt him; 
and you know that your master warned you all against using 
the mastifi; Tie him up again, and take back the other 
doge." 

" It bean't so easy to stop Jowler," muttered the man. 

" Do it — and that directly, or leave the Grange to-mor- 



row." 



The man saw the necessity of recalling the dog, and ac- 
complished it — but with muttered curses too low for Mabers 
ear; and the assertion that he had heard some one among the 
shrubs. 

His companion, more humane, had shrunk away at Ma- 
bel's reproof; and Dawkins followed his example, but with 
no friendly feeling for his young lady, being aware that his 
conduct towards Bat Wiggins would ill brook scrutiny. 

No sooner was the man out of sight, than Mabel leant anx- 
iously forward with straining eyes and eager ear, hoping to 
see the shadow of her lover on the moonlit grass — to hear 
the recoil of the boughs as they closed behind him. In vain 
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sbe looked-^m Tain 6he lisJteoed ! no form netbor Btraining 
gaze — ^Do step met her eager ear. How deeply did she 
mourn his coining, since he had departed confirmed, strength- 
ened in his belief of hor father's unfriendly feeling toward^ 
hina ! How did she long for his return, though only for one 
ehort five minutes, to convince him of his error ! How did 
she blame herself for not having insisted on his listening to 
her words I^— but the interview bad been so brief! so startling 
in its commencement and conclusion, that she had beon un- 
able to compel his^ attention. And now he was gone—- gtflb 
with the feeling, as he had said, that insult upon insult had 
been heaped upon him — cruelty on cruelty, — ^that he had been 
hunted by dogs and menials ! and by whose order ? — By her 
father's ! Her heart sickened at the thought. — She knew not 
his address ; so that even could she persuade her father to 
the act of writing, how could a letter reach him 1 Her only 
hope was, that, hearing her order, he would .return. Long 
and anxiously she watched ; but he came not Then he was 
gone ! she could no longer doubt ; — the hope, the energy that 
had sustained her fainting spirits, failed at the conviction—- 
her head sank on her arm, and the tears, hitherto restraiuod» 
burst forth in a passionate gush. 

The clock struck ten ; she started at the sound — her fa- 
ther might be expected. She strove to bush her sorrow and 
to wipe away its trace : she would not that he should see 
her thus; — s^e would not, if she could well avoid it, see 
him that nis^ht He had bade her retire early ,_and she would 
do so : — deferring their meeting till the morrow would be a 
great relief She must tell him of her lover's visit; and yet 
she shrank from the necessity^ How could she bear to hear 
him blamed ? Edward Elton had thought hardly of her &- 
ther then ; she feared he thought more hardly now, believing 
that he had been hunted by his order. Instead of wishing him 
back, perhaps she ought to rejoice that he was really gone— 
that he and her father would not meet till the hearts of both 
were soflened. How did she know that they were not at 
that very moment standing in jthe presence of each other 1'* 

As she put forth her hand to take a light, she started back. 
There was blood on the hand which her lover had clasped. 
Her first thought was that he had been wounded, and she 
sprang back to the window to see if there was blood on the 
green turf. There was none ! — the moon's pale light was full 
on theapot where he had stood, an4 there was no stain of blood 



CO the silirored sword. He mijarht have torn his hind feroing 
bier wsy among the shrabs. Was it an omen of hnpendin^ 
evil ? She sanic^on her chair covering her face with her 
bands ; for her lover's kok as he named her fiither, as be 
said, * let him not cross my path !' came full upon her» with 
a fearful distinctness* But no ! the fear was vain I As her 
lather, he would respect-^would do him no harm. She tried 
to hush her fears ; but the fears of affection are not so easily 
hashed. She went to her room and dismissed her attend- 
ant almost immediately, with an unnatural calmness. The 
Mabel Conyers of that evening was a different being from 
the timid, shrinking Mabel Conyers of former days : she had 
thoughts which she dared not tell — terrors which she dared 
not show. She tried to wasli the stain from her hand, but 
she thought it clung to her fingers with a wonderful tena- 
city ; and she remembered the superstitions of the vulgar, 
that there is no cleansing the stain of murder. She put her 
hand to her aching brow ; it burned beneath her touch : — she 
threw open the casement to admit the cool night air ; it only 
#eemed to fan into a Hame the liquid fire in her veins. 
Strange forms came flitting, gibbering round her ; unearth* 
ly voices whispered in her ear ; the figures of her father and 
her lover rose before her, sometimes apart, sometimes to- 
gether — now in living wrath, now in the chill of death,— 
and then bleeding — suffering, with the glaring eye and the 
writhing form. She threw herself on the bed, burying her 
face in the clothes to shut out the fearful vision ; she prayed 
for strength to bear, or mercy to remove the weight that 
pressed upon her. Gradually the visions became less fright- 
fully distinct; and, worn out by the fears Imd the anxieties 
iji the preceding .days, and the last sleepless night, she sank 
into a feverisii and restless slumber. 

The light was still burning, though dimly, when she starts 
ed up as if awakened by a sudden noise. It was some mo- 
ments before she fully comprehended the events and the 
fears of the previous hours, and why she had flung herself 
so hurriedly upon her bed without undressing. With this 
consciousness came also the conviction that some one was 
stirring in the house. Concluding it to be her &ther return- 
ed later than he had expected, and anxious to prove the fak 
lacy of her late fears, she determined to proceed to his 
room, and hf listening at his door,ii8eertain his presence. 

Taking the flickering light in her band, she trod the pos- 
tage betweeihtbe two apartments with a Doiielcfli step, un« 
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willing to have her anxiety known. As servants slept in a 
distant part of the house, she had no fear of encountering or 
disturbing any one. On reaching her Other's door, to her 
surprise she found it partly open. She listened; there 
seemed neither light nor movement in that chamber,, bat 
she fimcied that she could distinguish ariight rustling in an 
inner apartment, known by the name of Mr. Conyers's 
dressing-room, though his toilet was rarely arranged within 
it She entered the outer room in silence, and then dis- 
tinctly saw a faint light gleaming through tho door- way, 
from whence likewise proceeded a low murmur, and a rust- 
ling as of papersvcautiously unfolded or crushed. A glance 
ait the bed showed that her father was not there, and a sur- 
vey of the room contradicted her belief of his return. Be* 
sides being the resting-place of the squire*8 &vourite gun, 
some old trophies of the chase, and what Mr. Conyers called 
* odds and ^nds,' in this miscalled dressing-room were also 
deposited the few simple medicines for men and women, 
horses and dogs, that were ever admitted within the Grange; 
no very valuable assortment, but still useful on suddei^ 
emergencies. 

Knowing that one of the female servants had gone ill to 
bed, and concluding that the housekeeper, thinking ber 
worse, had come to procure what might give her relief, 
Mabel advanced to offer advice or assistance, but stopped 
abruptly on the threshold, alarmed at what met ber view. 
Directly opposite to her, against the wall on the farther side of 
the innerroom, wasan old Indian cabinet, and before this, with 
.their backs towards her, stood two men enveloped in foul- 
weather coats, and large slouched hat& Her noiseless tread 
had not disturbed them, and their occupation was continued 
without pause or interruption. The cabinet was open, and pa- 
per after paper was put hastily aside, till one compartment, 
the third from the right hand, was cleared. Into this one put 
his hand: — a loud snap and grating^as if from the opening of a 
secret drawer, was heard : and there was a movement as of 
triumph in the opener and his companion, but neither spoke. 
Some article was withdrawn from the recess, and the light, 
a dark lantern, trimmed to allow them to have a clearer 
view of the treasure. The Jailer of the two, taking it from 
the first discoverer, held it before the brightened light in 
exultation. The sleeve of his coat had been pushed back, 
probably to leave the hand with freer power to execute some 
noiseless mansaavre ; and as that band was hM before the 
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flame^ (the fingers encloeing a glittering jewel,) Its shape 
was strongly and clearly defined — a shape so singular, as, 
once seen m such a position, to leave no possibility of its ever 
being forgotten ; independent of a large scar of peculiar 
appearance on the under side of the wrist, in nearly as strong 
relief as the hand itsel£ 

MabePs eyes were fixed on these mysterious strangers 
through the fascination of fear :-H3he did not scream — she 
made no attempt to depart— she appeared deprived of all , 
power, save to watch their movements, — a sort of mechanical 
watching, for she had no clear sense of what she looked on, 
or what she feared; but look she did, — and that hand with 
its scar haunted her dreams and waking thoughts for weeks 
J— nay, months. Hitherto the strangers had stood so exactly 
opposite, that not even the outline of a face had met her 
view; but at this moment one turned towards 4ier. His 
companion, roused by his start, did the same, and four gla- 
ringxyes were fixed upon her, gleaming the more fiercely 
from every other feature being completely hid by a masking 
of black crape. 

She would have screamed — she would have fled ; but, 
overcome by fear, the scream was but a lOw moan — the 
fleeing but an aimless totter: the candle in her hand flared 
up for a. moment, showing her figure more distinctly, then 
died away in darkness^ She saw those fearful beings come 
towards her; but before they could reach her, she had sunk 
insensible upon the floor. 

The birds were singing merrilv, and the sun was shining 
brightly, when Mabel woke on the followino^ morning from 
her heavy and unrefreshing sleep. She tried to raise her 
head from the pillow, but it sank back again on the instant, 
as a dull weight without the power of volition. The eyes 
refused to remain unclosed ; there was a subduing pain about 
the temples, and a weariness and weakness that forbade ex- 
ertion. Giving up the attempt to rise, she endeavoured to 
recall and comprehend the |>ast; but there was a strange 
and painful confusion in her ideas and recollections. The 
circumstance the most distinct and vivid in her memory 
was that the least reconcileable with her present situation. 
She fancied that she had felt the flaring of fiery eyes upon 
her, gleaming out from blackenecTfiices, as she stood in the 
doorWtiy of her father's dressing-room; but here she was in 
her own apartment, lyinff on her own bed, without any 
knowledge of h6w«he bad returned thither, supposing that 
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the frightful sight had been a reality, and not a dream. 
Again raising her head gently, and supporting it with her 
hand, she noted all things round to satisfy herself if those 
eyes had really glared upon her. Every thing in her apart- 
ment was just as usual, except that the candlestick, which she 
thought had fallen from her hands in the dressing-room, was 
not placed where she usually placed it : but that was a 
trifling change, which she might herself have made uuheed- 
ingly. Another peculiar circumstance was, that she still re* 
tained her morning dress, whilst her auburn hair, unconfined 
W a cap, floated over her brqw and throat in wild disorder. 
To account for this, she had some confused remembrance of 
having thrown herself on the bed, rather to shut out painful 
thoughts than to sleep ; and, overcome with fatigue and anx- 
iety, she might unconsciously have &llen into a heavy 
slumber. 

Her head became more painful from the exertion of 
thought-^her eyes less willing to remain unclosed; and 
yielding to the drowsiness which oppressed her, she again 
sank into a troubled sleep. Her dreams were a strange med- 
ley of all wild and horrible things. She started from her 
sleep in fear for which she could not account, and, springing 
from the bed, tried to reach the window. An indis^fnct 
murmur sounded in her ears ; but whether a reality or not, 
she could not tell, from the unusual confusion in her mind. 
A mysterious dread was on her;— she turned from side to 
side at fancied sights and sounds, as one under the influence 
of opium. The dull pain in her temples became more acute, 
and one side could scarcely bear the slightest touching of 
her hand, whilst the indistinct murmur grew louder and 
louder ; — it seemed almost beneath her window. She sank , 
on a chair, and closing her eyes, listened more intently. 
There was the trampling of many feet — the mingling of 
many voices — the harsh tones of manhood, and the gentler 
ones of woman, mixed with the shrill notes of childho(M — all, 
as it seemed to her bewildered mind, denoting some sad 
event, some cause for indignation or lament, though no one 
word came so distinctly on her ear as to enable her to guess 
at the source of this woful strain. She tI)ought of the blood 
on her hand, and, in the desperate agony of fear, sprang to 
the window, and clinging for supp(H:t to the iron stanchion, 
looked down upon the crowd below. 

Her hearing had not deceived her — men, women, and 
children— the whole population of the village — were mingled 
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in wild confUsion, some uttering exelamations of sorrow — 
some of indignation, — all evidently moved and agitated by 
an unlboked for horror. 

In the centre of the advancing crowd, towards which all 
eyes were pecasionally turned, was a rude litter, borne by 
four strong men, partly, and only partly, concealed by a cloak 
thrown carelei^Bly over it Close beside^ uncovered, his hair 
disordered, his hands bound, and guarded by wrathful villa- 
gers, walked a young man of graceful figure and prepossessing 
countenance, though his cheek was deathly pale from fear or 
remorse — from grief or shame. The taunts and insults of his 
guard were borne in silence-^his eyes were bent on the 
ground; and bow .much he was moved was only shown by 
an occasional shudder. 

Mabel looked down from her window on the young man-^ 
it was Edward Elton ! An unsteady movement of Uie bear* 
ers, and a sudden gust, threw aside the cloak which con- 
cealed the dead man's /ace. She looked on him whom they 
bore— it was her father ! Her maid rushed into the room 
at the moment, wringing her hands. 

" Oh, ma'am, don't look out ! I am come to beg you not 
to look out. Master was found in the road murdered, and 
they are bringing him horaes.^* 

The corpse and the prisoner had passed from her sight, 
and Mabel, turning from the window, stared on the speaker, 
as if asking the meaning of the vision. 

The girl, though trembling at her wild look, repeated her 
words' and accents of alarm. 

" Yes, ma'am ; it is all true ? Master was found mur- 
dered ; and they have brought him home, and the wicked 
murderer too— Mr. Elton : and they say he will be hanged 
for certain :-^that is some comfort!" added the girl with an 
hysterical sob. 

Mabel's eyes had gleamed fiercer and fiercer, and as the 
girl concluded, she gave a sudden spring towards her; but 
the weakness of the body foiled the delirium of the mind. 
The girl screamed, cowering before her; but instead of 
seizing her, as had appeared to be her first intention, Ma- 
bel burst into a wild upearthi/ laugh, and sank senseless on 
the fioof . 
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CHAPTER III. 



Weeks passed before Mabel was strong enough to leave 
her room ; the delirium of the first few days had long since 
been subdued, but it had left her weak and nervous, to a 
pitiable degree. She no longer yielded to violent bursts of 
agony that threatened instant dissolution; but there was a 
seti^d grief— a fearfulness — a feeling of horror — which 
time had not eradicated. Sometimes during her delirium she 
would address Eklward Elton in accents of tenderness— 
sometimes, bid him depart^as if the thought of his presence 
was too great a grief and horror to be borne, though she ap- 
peared to entertain no settled conviction of his guilt 

The answers received to the inquiries w}iich she made of 
her attendants, were all calculated to prove that E^dward 
Elton, and non^ but Edward Elton, was the murderer. 

The squire's corpse was found early in the morning, by 
Dawkins and another man, on their way to market, who 
saw Edward Elton drag the body to the side of the road and 
search his pockets. On their approach he started up, looked 
round for a moment, and then darted off in the opposite di> 
rection, pursued by Dawkins and his companion, who had 
recognised th^ body at a glance, and were eager to secure 
the murderer. Dawkins called on him by name to stop, but 
the young man only increased his spedd, and would have 
outstripped his pursuers, had he not fallen from treading on a 
^rolling stone whilst descending a hill, which enabled Dawkins 
to come up and secure him. On being taxed with tl>e mur- 
der, the young man admitted the fact, offering Dawkins a' 
large sum to let him go : but the bribe being refused, he de- 
nied the crime with pretended indignation on the approach 
of his second pursuer, though they had clearly seen him rifling 
the deceased, whilst his hand and clothes were dabbled 
in his blood. Dawkins and his companion brought him to 
the Grange, together with the body, to await the verdict of 
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a coroner's inquest None of the property o( the deceased 
was found upon him ; but his own pocket-book was disco- 
vered lying by the body, supposed to have 'fallen out whilst 
he was stooping down ta search it, and in that pocket-book 
was a violent letter, filled wit^i strong expre^sioiis against 
the Conyerses ; — so strong, that many thought it would ren- 
der the writer open to the charge of having been the insti- 
gator of the murder. It had no date, and the post-mark had 
been torn off or obliterated; but it was directed to ** Ed- 
ward Elton,'* and signed — " Your Father." 

The body was still warm when found — life could not 
have been long extinct A ball had passed -through the 
arm, lodging in the side ; and tliere were marks of violence 
about the necjc and chest * There appeared to have been 
the intention of throwing the body into a quarry near which 
the murder had been committed : why that intention had been 
abandoned the murderer could alone explain : and Edward 
Elton would say nothing on the subject, persisting in his 
innocence, though refusing to tell where he had spent the 
preceding day and night The squirm's horse was found 
grazing in an adjoining field. The youn^ man 'was sent to 
the county jail to take his trial for wilnil murder at the 
next assizes, without one friend to cheer or countenance 
him ; loaded with abuse and insult— execrated by the whole 
county. His pretended sorrow for the death of Mr. Con- 
yers was but an aggravation of his guilt — his earnest inqui- 
ries, as to how Miss Conyers bore the shock, was an irre- 
parable insult 

Edward Elton had departed to the jail amidst the hooting 
and hate of the villagers — the kind-hearted squire was laid 
in the family-vault — yet Mabel knew not of either till days 
afterwards. He who had been speeding homeward, rich in 
the love of the young and true, to obtain the proofs that 
should win him her hand, and redeem bis honour, was in a 
dreary cell, hemmed in by strong stone walls. 

He who had marked out plans for his future life — who 
had resolved on what to do, and what not to do — who had 
thought to rejoice in the love of his children-^was a mould- 
ering corpse in the dark and silent grave, with the worm 
for his fellow, and the cold earth for his bed. 

Such was the substance of the intelligence received by 
Mabel in answer to her questiona She made no remark — 
her fiice was hid as she asked, and convulsive shudders 
alone spoke her agony. A relapse was the consequencOf' 

S* 
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and Mr. Hortoo insisted on the subject not being discussed, 
should she again enter on it 

She had very few acquaintances — ^the neighbourhood was 
so scattered, the road so bad, she so shy ; and she had no 
friend. Lady Barrett sent to inquire — even asked her to her 
house, on the plea of her engagement to her son ;' but this 
of course Mabel declined, stating that no engagement did, 
or could exist; and her haughty ladyship made no renewal 
of her offer. It would be more correct to say that Mr. 
Durnsford declined it for her, at her desire ; and but for him 
she would have stood alone in the world, without one friend 
to whom she could apply for aid or counsel. On account of 
his long friendship for Mr. Couyers, he had been sent for 
immediately after the murder^ and made no delay in coming 
to the Grange, where he had remained ever since, or with 
such brief absence only as his own afikirs or those of the de- 
ceased required. By the squire's will, dated soon after 
Jiis siijfcr*s death, Durnsford was lefl his executor and Ma- 
bePs guardian : and no executor or guardian could be more 
zealous and judicious in the fulfilment of his duties. "Young 
Philip Conyers was joined with him in these offices — but he 
came not. 

The farm, the household, Mabel's comfort, were all looked 
into and arranged with a judgment, kindness, and good feel- 
ing, not to be surpassed. Many of the idle retainers were dis- 
missed, but dismissed without awakening those feelings of an- 
ger that a rash innovator would have occasioned. Mal^l's per- 
sonal attendant (a simple ignorant girl from the village, whose 
abrupt announcement bad done such evil,) was replaced by one 
selected by himself, who proved the wisdom of his choice by 
her judicious nursing. Nor did he show his fitness for the 
offices assigned him in matters of business only, he was equal- 
ly judicious in matters of feeling. He removed from Mabel's 
view, and avoided the mention of, all that might renew her 
anguish ; and without checking her burst of passionate sorrow 
on their first meeting, or shocking the grief of the bereaved 
by chilling arguments, he succeeded, by sympathizing with 
her, in calming her emotion, and leading her mind to 6ther 
subjects. 

Mr. Conyeris had no near relatives : with distant ones, or 
those of his wife, since the death of her two brothers, he had 
for years held little intercourse. The clergyman of the 
parish, to whom Mabel would have turned for support and 
consolation, was one of that class, nowiiappily nearly extinct, 
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who, entering the church solely for its emolament and fan- 
cied leisure, with a strong distaste for its holy duties, satis- 
fied his conscience by perS)rming the service once on a Sun- 
day, and hurrying through the necessary cbristnings, mar- 
riages, and burials; spending the rest of his time in hunting, 
j9hooting,.eating, drinking, and sleeping. To whom there- 
fore could Mabel look but to Mr. Durnsford — ever kind, ever 
considerate ; sharing her sorrow, trying to promote her good 
and pleasure? To him, then, she turned with something of 
the feelings of a child towards a parent, mingling duty wiUi 
her esteem, considering him as the guardian appointed by 
her father. She loved him for his pale cheek, and the tears 
he shed at their first meeting after her sad loss. No one 
could doubt the shock which the death of his old friend bad 
occasioned — he had never completely recovered it; he still 
shrank from touching on the subject, unless absolutely com- 
pelled to do so. 

By her father's will Mabel was to receive two thousand 
pounds, independent of her aunt's legacy to double that 
amount, should her brother return ; if not, the entail having 
run out, sbe was to inherit the whole property ; taking pos- 
session on coming of age, or marrying with Durnsfbrd's con- 
sent The estate was liable to some heavy charges, besides 
the four thousand pounds due to the late Miss Conyers, and 
bequeathed to Mabel, and of which the interest had alone 
been paid ; but by judicious management^ Mn-Durnsfbrd was 
convinced that his ward would be no mean heiress, should 
her brother's return, so long delayed, never occur. How- 
ever unlimited in his power as guardian, he had hitherto 
made a point of consulting Mabel on every point on which 
she could have a wish or a feeling — partly to withdraw her 
from those gloomy thoughts that were preying on her mind, 
wearing hope and life away ; partly from the pleasure he had 
ever found in complying with her desires, listening to her 
low sweet voice, and meeting her grateful smile. Hitherto 
the interest he had excited by a detail of his arrangements 
had been^so slight aascarcely to deserve the name ; for he had 
cautiously avoided all mention of what would too strongly 
move her by its connexion with the past — it had been a pas- 
sive rather than active interest; if she had assented, and 
smiled her thanks, it had been only not to appear ungracious. 
In ^pite of her efforts, her manner was listless, her smile 
fkint and forced^ her voice, though sweet, monotonous ; there 
was generally no energy in look or tone, but occasionally a 
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wild light'would come into her dull eye, and she would start 
and gaze anxiously round or up into his face, as if with some 
desire never revealed and never realized. 

She was lying on the sofa in the drawing-room, pale and 
silent, Mr. Dumsford sitting beside her, as he so often did, 
his ftee partly hid from her observation, whilst hers was fully 
exposed to his. She was better thap she had been since her 
father's death, and after a few desultory remarks, her guar- 
dian ventured to touch on topics of deeper interest. 

" You are the most obedient and confiding of wards, dear 
Mabel, if you will allow me to call you so; always ending 
our consultations with the flattering words — ^* I leave all to 
you, in whom I so fully confide ;' but still I feel a delicacy 
in acting on some occasions without your express concur- 
rence, lest I should unwittingly cross your wishes. I fear to 
pain you by thus referring to your opinion ; but you will bear 
with me should I weary or agitate you, knowing that I 
would not willingly do either, I have received this morning 
a handsome offer for the hunters, which will of course be 
useless to you. Have I your sanction to 1" 

*^ Sell nothing of bis ! Make no traffic of aught he loved 
or prized !*' interrupted Mabel with a quivering lip. 

'* I understand — I admire the feeling," repli^ her guar- 
dian, his own voice echoing the unsteadiness of hers; *'but 
they are useless to you — expensive to keep; it is a pity they 
should remain idle, fine animals as they are. What would 
yon that I should do with them?" 

"Keep them on as though as at present. Should my 

brother return, they will be his; if not, I slrnll give them 
away. They are useless to me, but he took pleasure in 
them ; and I repeat, there must be no traffic in what be 
loved. The same with the dogs. Keep those he prized — 
let the rest go if you will ; but get them kind masters. If 
you talk of expense, take the monev left by my dear aunt." 

" I will not argue, but comply," replied Mr. Durnsford, 
afler a moment's pause of surprise at her unwonted decision 
of tone and purpose. 

Her words had been scarcely audible from her faltering 
voice, and she spoke quickly lest she should become unable 
to speak at all ; still, this unusual promptness and energy — 
this resolving without consulting him, showed either some . 
new and unexpected development of character, or that af- 
fection could overrule her dependence and timidity. 

«t Fury was not included in this arrangement— of course, 
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you have oo objection to part with hiro f ' Hk tone and 
manner were indifferent, but bis keen eye was on her, 
though. she saw it not 

Mabel started at the name ; and answered more abruptly 
and hurriedly than before. ** Fury is mine, Mr. Durnsford, 
and cannot be parted with. Old Ned heard him given to 
^ me ; and I will thank you to issue orders that no one else 
shall touch him," she added, as if fearful he should dispute 
her power over him. 

She 'Covered her face with her hands, as she ceased 
speaking, but the tears forced their way through her slender 
fingers.* Mr. Durnsford turned aside, answering gravely 
and coldly, **A11 shall be as you wish." 

A long silence succeeded. Mr. Durnsford rose, walked 
. to the window, and then resumed his seat Mabel was the 
first to speak. 

"Will you, Mr. Durnsford, before you dispose of the 
dogs, select two for yourself as a mark — a very slight mark 
of my gratitude. You will prize them for other than their 
worth, and it will please me to know them yours. 1 will 
replace them, should my brother require it Do not refuse 
me, or I shall fear having ofiended you.'* 

" Offended me, sweet Mabel 1 that cannot be ! I am only 
moved to mark your grief. Would that I could see you as 
of old !" 

" That can never be !" she replied with the calmness of 
despair-^the despair of the young and gentle, who, not com- 
pelled to exertion, and as yet untaught by experience of the 
power of time to sooth, believe in the eternity of sorrow. 

" Not so \ you have wealth and youth ; and I hope health 
may be shortly added to your blessings. You are not alone 
in the world — not useless — helpless : others will look to you 
for succour, and for soothing. Shall they look in vain V 

She was silent, but not unmoved. . Mr. Durnsford was 
skilled in reading hearts — he knew how to strike the note 
to which her gentle nature would respond, and continued — 
** Yours will be no narrow circle, no bounded sphere of good : 
sorrow teaches the heart it touches how to sooth ; and in 
consoling others, the kind and the gentle forget that they too 
have wounds which require healing. It is not in your nature 
' to grieve those who love you, by yielding to a gloom that is 
eating life away, as the worm eats away the rose; — a 
gloom that must incapacitate you from fulfilling those offices 
of kindness to the many who will n^ost probably look up to 
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you for aid or protection, and which I know you will consi- 
der it your duty to afibrd. You are yet new to suffering, 
and cannot understand that time and occupation bring re- 
lief: — ^I have seen more years, and have noted sorrow pass 
away as a cloud, leaving no trace behind. It wiU not be so 
with you — ^I would not that it should ; but is it right to re- 
ject all consolation, and cling tenaciously to suffering? You 
should exert yourself, were it only for the sake of those who 
love you." 

" I may not dispute with you ! I cannot argue — ^I only 
feel! Do not chide mc; there is a terror over me I cannot 
drive away. I would thank you, but I have not words. But 
for you, I should be desolate indeed !" 

The hand held out trembled not more than that which 
pressed it. This sympathy was a fresh link between them; 
but though touched by her manner, he did not change his 
purpose. 

" I ask no thanks — but shall my friendship and service, 
which you so much overrate, plead in vain V 

"What do you wish?" asked Mabel, relapsing into her 
usual listlessness. 

" I wish you to seek health and peace in change^of air 
and scene ; you can scarcely gain them here." 

"I cannot! I will not!" she exclaimed with an energy 
and wildness that startled and displeased him. 

There was a touch of reproof in his reply. 

" I am no rigid guardian. Miss Conyers, that you need 
speak so strongly ; and, urging nothing save for your good, 
I still hope to win your consent. Why linger here, feeding 
with sights and sounds the grief that is wasting mind and 
body? It is selfish !-^it is sinfbl !-^Seek health and peace 
in a new scene." 

" There is no health or peace for me, here or elsewhere! 
New scenes would but increase my gloom." 

" At least try." 

" No, no, let me remain !" 

"As a fViend, as a guardian, as one deeply interested in 
your good, I must still urge compliance. In all else I have 
-yielded: but now, when even life may be at stake, I must 
be firm." 

"And what is life to me?" exclaimed Mabel, with her 
former startling energy ; " I cannot go till ■ " 

" Till when?" he inquired, for she paused abruptly ; — but 
she changed the wording of her answer* 
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^ I have not yet been where be lies— iiH fbea I eo«M jMt 
go in peace.** 

'' Thk IB bat noundiiiig your sorrcnr till h frovs a aa.^ 

She shook her bead. 

*^ I will not chide — ^I will not forbid ; you dbaJl have Tovr 
way in thia, and then yoa will euoseot to laiae. f 4M 
not mean that yoa sfaoold go to^y, or UHBcrrom ; \mi m a 
week I troat yoa will be able to eadore the traJl<--caioee yoa 
will have it ao, and then we will try ditkreiA air*** be add^ 
Boothingly, alarmed at her loereBmog a^itatitoau 

'' I will not deceire yoa : I cannot go ereo tbesu** 

"And why not?** be aaked with a rejEatkn sbicb be «*«$ 
at no pains to conceal. ** Why not f be repeated a ]j*t^ 
impatiently, as she hid her fiiee in her hukis, bat jbo r^Jr. 

" I will abide here, at least till '^ 

" Till when, WmCoojenV^ beodio^ towards her to eatdi 
the meaning of her low onsteady^tmec, broken by aobc 
. " Till the time appointed — till after it i^li be pro%'ed « uq 
made me an orphan*** 

Mr. Damsford started from his seat at tliis aoloo>bed Um[ 
anooancement, and paced the room to i^oag ee^ocioau 
Mabel hid her &ce more closely, and ber sobs canae <>uiick<er 
— ^louder. When her guardian a^ain took bU aeat beaide 
her, his cheek was as the cheek of the dead ; but tbei^ wa« 
a contraction of the brow, and a sterooeai of reaolre io ]<9ok 
and tone, belonging only to the living. 

"I did not expect this, Mabel, though it t$ny be w^innS^ 
'iio wonder yoa shoabl wish that one so kirid, ao oc^Ie, tA¥M)d 
be avenged ; that heartlessDeas and erueltv ao btrber<;<«s 
should meet its panisbmeot: bat I would baves|»r^ y^M 
by absence those details which roust iocreaae yomr u^ 
guish.'* 

"*! meant not that,** aaid Mabel, hitmm^y ', ** f seek m 
vengeance, thon^b justice should be dooe; I would <9oly b^ 
assured that the innocent soi&r not wrongfully/* 

" I am at a lo» to onderstand yoa,** %»A Mr, Durmi^d 
spoke with stemneM. 

For some moments Mabel was stkot— lier sobs w^i$ 
hushed, but her whole frame sliook; tl^eo clasp^og imr 
hands, she looked wildly and pleadingly m km fk€4 as «t^ 
exclaimed: 

«» Oh ! do not say that he is goilty I nny thing b»t timi!^ 

Mr. Dnrnsford tomed away abroptly, and Mabfl MW»fc 
b&ek, shocked at the silence meant to emsb fm \w9fm. 
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After a while she spoke again, bat to herself rather than 
her Companion; yet even then fearing to utter all her 
thoughts. 

"No ! he is not guilty ! — He cannot be a " 

"Murderer!" said Durnsford, in a hollow voice, closing 
her sentence with an abruptness at variance with his usual 
manner to his ward. He might think it a real kindness, 
though an apparent cruelty, thus to destroy delusive hopes. 

•* You do not say he is 1" 

" It is not for me to decide," replied her guardian, in tones 
not more steady than her own : " appearances are fearfully 
against him ; and the most charitable can only say — I hope 
he may be cleared. You heard his parting words — you saw 
his parting looks — and may better judge than those who 
saw not, and who heard not." 

Mabel shuddered ; for she remembered still more fearful 
looks, and words unknown to him ; but she made no remark, 
and he proceeded. 

" Young blood is hot — too hot : it does that in a moment 
which years of remorse cannot obliterate or atone for: his 
spirit was high, and his father's letter calculated to inflame 
and spur him on to vengeance ; you yourself saw the effect 
of the perusal of that letter — he forgot that he was not 
alone." 

" I would know the contents of that letter." 

" Why dwell on what can only agitate you 1 Let us drop 
the painful subject" 

" Bear with me ! I must hear them." 

" You rule me, Mabel, as though I were a child ; and not 
for your good I fear. These are the words— I noted them 
in my pocket book ; 



Can the child of my hopes and cares dwell in friend- 
ship with one of my deadly foesi Will he sit at his side ? 
Will he smile on his child 1 Can he for whom alone I lived 
— bearing my weight of wo for weary years — can he grasp 
that hand in kindness which poured insult upon me ? Let 
him fly from the deceiver ! let him not remain one moment 
longer beneath his roof! Rather let him upbraid him with- 
my wrongs — and avenge them. * Hold no friendship with 
Philip Conyers. Look on him as on an enemy. Shun him 
and his as vou would a pestilence — if you would not incur 
tfaecuroeor 

•* * Your Father.* ** 
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" Sach are the words, withoat date or signature. — I woald 
have spared you this ; but you would not be spared. Believe 
me, absence for a time will bring relief.'* 

** But he asserted his innocence/' said Mabel, answering 
more to her own thoughts than her companion's words. 

** it would be worse than madness to admit his guilt at 
present ; but in his first alarm at his detection he admitted 
it to Daw kins." 

'* I have no good opinion of Dawkins," said Mabel, quickly. 

" Of course you have sufficient reasons for this distrust, 
or you would not feel it ; but he has ever been, counted 
honest, and was much attached to his noble master." 

" Who were those men in the dressing-room on that very 
night ?" asked Mabel abruptly, pursuing her own train of 
thought without heeding her companion's remark, or^the 
simplicity of expecting that he could give an answer. 

Again was Mr. Durnsford startled. There were so many 
points in her present conduct at total variance with her late 
Jistlessness and silence and former timidity, that he knew 
not how to frame his answers : for this last question particu* 
ly he was unprepared — -it was most distressing, yet an an- 
swer must be given, for she spoke again. 
"^ ** Can you surmise 1" she demanded, turning hastily to- 
wards him. 

I know nothing of any men, sweet Mabel ; we will talk 
of other things ;" he replied, looking away from her wild 
gaze. ' 

^* No ! we will not talk of other things, she said with a 
resolution not to be withstood : *' I ask you who they could 
be f — why they were therel" 

** You ask wliat is neither needful nor possible to answer. 
You heard and saw many things after that shock which none 
saw or heard beside ; and the delusions of delirium linger 
long when the body has not regained its strength." 

" It was before the shock — ^it was no delusion of delirium," 
she replied noore resolutely, impatient at his incredulous 
smile. ' 

" Be it as you will, Mabel : — but, why speak more of them 1 
They did you no harm — ^forget them." 

Re spoke with the soothing gentleness and incredulous 
submission so provoking to one who feels that the point 
yielded in compassion is fact, not &ncy. 

^* When I name this subject, alHook, and speak and shake 
VOL. II. 4 
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their heads as though my senses wandered. I am under no 
delasion, as you think : it was no mere fancy. I saw — I felt 
them clearly. I saw two men with blackened faces standing 
before the cabinet — I felt their eyes like burning coals upon 
me — ^they advanced — the scream died on my lips — I know no 
more distinctly. I woke in my apartment the next morning; 
how I came there — why they spared me, I cannot tell : but 
when I woke, my senses were confused, some heavy evil 
seemed upon roe. I tried to think ; but my thought^ were as a 
wild maze without path or order. I have tell something like it 
since, when they sought to gain me rest by opiates, but not 
in the same wild degree. The horror of that night and of 
that morning !" covering her face with her hands, as though 
hoping to exclude their memory. 

** £^ calm, I entreat ! I begged you not to speak on this 
subject." 

'* But I must speak. You doubt me still ! Why should 
I say other than the truth?" 

•* You would not deceive : — I know that you believe you 
saw all this." 

"I know I saw it I" 

'* So be it, then ! we will let it pass," he replied, yielding 
to her importunity, though evidently not from conviction, 
but only to calm her agitation. ** Suppose it were so, it 
would matter little ; they might have been two of the ser- 
vants, whom, in your alarm, you failed to recognise." 

" They were not two of the servants ; they came from afar, 
and had horsemen's coats ;" said Mabel in a hollow voice, 
laying her hand on his arm, that trembled beneath her touch 
as she looked anxiously on him. 

" Ha ! what then ? what would you infer ?" he demanded 
hastily. 

" It was that night ! — might not they have done it ?" 

She spoke with a voice so strange and deep, and a cheek 
so pale, yet with such an unearthly fire in her eye, no won- 
der that her guardian stared upon her, shrinking from her 
touch. It was as if one bad risen from the dead to accuse-?- 
her tone was not the tone of a timid girl. 

"Might it not be sol" 

" It might," he answered, rousing himself to speaf f and 
his voice too was strange and hollow. 

Had he not truly loved his friend» when he was thus 
moved at the memory of his death? 
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** It might be so, though I see not the probabilky. Haye 
you the slightest suspicion of their identity V* 

" They were too well disguised." 

"You would not know them again, then?" 

" Certaiiily not, — unless seen under eomething of the 
same circumstance& Yet I think I should feel their pre- 
sence, and shudder with instiuctive horror.' 

He smiled incredulously. 

" You did not hear them speak 1" 

**No: but surely you doubt no longer? Could you not 
niake inquiries? Some one must have seen and heard them 
beside me." 

" Did the dogs bark?" he demanded, abruptly, after mueiHg 
for some moments. 

^No!" 

^ Ha ! Then it could not have been a stranger, but one 
who could control them by love or fear. Jf none of the ser- 
yants, I know but one who could hush them all." 

" Who ?" demanded Mabel with breathless eagerness. 

"Edward Eltoii.^' 

For a moment she appealed su^ued by-the answer, but 
rallied on the instant. 

" For what should he have been there ?" 

" You can answer that as well as I : — your father kept his 
money in that cabinet. Who so likely to know this ? who 
60 much in need of gold as Edward Elton?" 

" Now shame upon you, Mr. Dnrnsford, for the thought!" 
cxaJaimed Mabel Conycrs, starting from the couch, her pale 
cheek glowing as she spoke. " He is not one who would do 
evil for gain. If he hath sinned — and I believe it not — it 
was done in the heat of passion, at the call of a false 
honour." 

Mr. Dumsford absolutely cowered beneath the indignant 
glance of bis ward ; but the glow and the glance passed 
away, and, exhausted with the violence of her emotion, she 
fell back pale and fainting. He would have called as- 
sistance, but she prevented him ; and the water brought from 
a side table enabled her to eontinue the conversation, agi- 
tating as it was. 

*• Forgive me, Mabel, if I pained you; but Conyers and 
myself were friends from youth* — our regard was the growth 
of years, and I cannot think of his loss with calmness — I 
cannot judge as charitably as perhaps I ought of one against 
f^hom appearances are so very strong. I may wrong the 
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young man ; but, surely, I sfaoilld be pardoned, if more anx- 
ious than others to have justice done on my friend's mur- 
derer. I, at least, can feel no love for him who is charged 
with such a crime.*' 

•The daughter's cheek flushed at the imputation. 

*' Can you think the child feels less than the friend? Did 
I not love him tool" she asked, reproachfully. 

** I do not — I cannot doubt it : and yet our feelings are 
widelj^ different I think only on having justice done upon 
his murderer; you can feel — pity must I call itl— for a 
stranger." 

" Mr. Elton is no stranger ; you forget his services." 

" I will not say that^those services were overrated ; but 
were they not rewarded 1 I know that you feel only pity ; 
but the world may not judge so kindly of your noble nature ; 
it was for this that I spoke of change— even now there are 
whispers. 

'* What whispers, Mr. Durnsfbrd ?" she demanded looking 
on him steadily, though her voice faltered. 

"Since you desire it, I answer even at the risk,of paining 
you ; better a transient pang than the shadow of reproach 
on your fair name. There are those who, having heard of 
the young man's presumption, and his false assertion that 
you at least would not believe him guilty, hint that the 
daughter feels too deep an interest in him by whom her fa- 
ther fell ; and that if the law should acquit him, though the 
public voice coodemn, she will not refuse him her hand. In 
a word, they say plainly, that Mabel Conyers loves Edward 
Elton. — Forget the words of the slanderers ! — think not of 
what you « forced me to repeat!" he continued, soothingly, 
her emotion becoming so great that he trembled for the 
consequences. 

" The words may be only the words of slanderers ; but 
the same belief is held by others. You should have known 
me better*— done more justice to a daughter's love," she ex- 
claimed, flinging oflT, as she spoke, the hand laid on her arm - 
to calm her excitement " I would but secure the safety of 
the innocent — Cleave justice to her flree course, unwarped by 

Srejudice. If the law acquit, it is for none else to condemn, 
tut think you that the daughter could plight her hand to 
one on whom the shadow of suspicion lingered ? Edward 
Elton would not ask it — Habel Conyers would not hear of 
it: she weds not till her father's murderers shall be reveal- 
cd— it may be— never*'* 
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Mr. Durneford shrank from her indignfttion, and stam- 
mered forth ao apology ; but she heard him not. The body 
of her father, as she had seen it on the bier, rose up before 
her, and a burst of anguish shook her frame. It was long 
before she was sufficiently calm to listen to hi&soothing as- 
surances. 

** I did indeed tfrrong you, but only for a moment, and 
through my anxiety lest a stain should rest on your fair 
fitme. I know that woman*s heart is too gentle, too con- 
fiding, to credit willingly the guilt of the guilty — the pos- 
sibly innocent, if that will please you better. Fearing that 
your gentle nature would lean too much to pity, I spoke 
more strongly than I should, — perhaps, judged the young 
man harshly. Speak your wishes, and they shall be fulfilled. 
I now know, you will do nothing unfitting the daughter of 
Philip Conyers ; but you must first pronounce my pardon- 
promise to confide in me as heretofore." 

" Think me not so ungrateful as to refuse either — ^but I 
would have you believe him innocent," she said, after some 
hesitation, looking on the ground. 
, " I will try so to believe." 

"I woi!ld wish you farther to make all inquiries that may 
bring the tnith to light ; not cold, formal inquiries — theyt 
clear nothing. But you will be zealous for the sake of hioi 
we have lost." 

" Doubt not my zeal ! No one can be more interested ia 
the discovery of the real criminal than myself." 

" And those men : — ^you will question of them 1" 

** Since you desire it. — It is a strange tale I Mr. Horton 
and another gentleman accompanied me when I sQt my seal 
on the cabinet, and nothing was out of order." 

Mabel saw that he still ^lieved her labouring under a de- 
lusion ; but saw', also^ the hopelessness of any farther en- 
deavour to convince him of the truth of her statement. 

** One thing more : you will not conceal from me what 
you learn, on the plea of my health ; if I believe any thing 
withhheld, it will but increase my anxiety." 

" I will- not withhold what I learn ; but, in return, you 
must pay some heed to my advice. If my inquiries bring 
knowledge, it must be from their secrecy' and seeming care- 
lessness, and I must therefore beg you not to touch on the 
.subject to others: indeed, for your— for both our sakes, bet- 
ter not needlessly enter on it again ; it is too harassing for 
you in your present state. What I learn, I will tell un- 

4» 
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asked : if silentt you will understand that I have acquired 
no information." 

In the wisdom of this Mabel readily acquiesced;^ the 
guardian and his ward resumed their usual habits of regard 
and confidence ; and when she retired for the night at ^n 
early^hour, to seek that rest which she could not find, their 
parting was as friendly as it had been for many preceding 
days. If he had not found her as yielding as he had 
expected, he showed neither disappointment nor displea- 
sure. 

The next day Mr. Horton declared her to be worse, the 
effect of her emotion : but the conversation, though tran- 
siently injurious, was permanently beneficial, and she gained 
strength daily, but very slowly. She would sometimes look 
anxiously up in the face of her guardian ; but though ever 
desirous to please her, he made no reply to her look, and 
understanding from this that no knowledge had been gained, 
she would turn away with a sigh. Thus days passed on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



** Thbt told me you wished to say something^ about your 
nephew," said Mabel, kindly, addreaeingf old Ned, who was 
standing at the door, holding it in one hand whilst stroking 
down his hair with the other. 

** So I do. Miss Mabel," he replied, without alterin? his 
position, and only seeming more embarrassed by her kind- 
ness. 

** Shut the door, come nearer, and speak out, Ned. If I 
can help your nephew, it shall be done. I hope no accident 
has befallen him V* 

** No, misbj thank you kindly," said the old groom, so far 
obeying her gentle command as to close the door and ap- 
proach the sofa on which she was lying; but the order to 
speak out was forgotten. 

'* Well, Ned, what of your nephew V* site asked with a 
faint smile at his embarrassment 

** Oh,, he is quite well ! — thank you kindly, miss, for the 
axing. I hopes you won't be offended, but indeed, and in- 
deed. Miss Mabel, I could not help it, bat cried like a child 
only to look on him ; — so thin and so pale, and every body 
abusing un : and he speaking so kindly, and so sorrowful 
like of my poor old master, ft would have done }roar heart 

food to have seen un ; and the large tears running down 
is cheeks, thof he tried to hide them. Then, if you had 
but heard un ask aHer you, so gentle, and so loving like; 
and a*ter Fury too, and some of the dogs. And hp was so 
glad, poor fellow, to hear as haw you would not let any one 
mind Fury but me ; and that you was better, and did not 
speak hard like of un." 

** I am obliged to your nephew for his incj^uiries, and know 
no reason why I should i^ak hardly of him," she replied, 
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at a loss to guess the old groom*s meaning, and rather over- 
come by his allusion to Fury and her father. 

The man looked perplexed. 

" Where is your nephew 1" she inquired encouragingly, 
surprised at his embarrassment, but concluding that he felt 
awkward concerning some coming request. 

** Thank you kindly, miss; he is just going to be under- 
groora at Mr. Perry's — Squire Perry, as they calls un ; — but 
I am mortal glad you bean't offended, for 1 had not the heart - 
to refuse un, he looked so sad like, saying that he knowed 
every body was against un, though he had not had no hand 
in it." 

" I suppose your nephew wants a little outfit," said Ma- 
bel, judging such to be the meaning of his strange discourse, 
(more strange and rambling than usual,) giving him a guinea 
for the purpose. 

The old man's eyes glistened. 

*^ I thanks you most humbly, miss : you be always kind to 
every body. I remember your mother — ^a sweet lady she 
was, and you be just like her now you looks so mollingcolly 
like. I wish I could hear you laugh again and be merry ; 
but these be sad times — sad times indeed, miss : there be 
no getting places nohow — the gentlefolks does not keep so 
piany servants as <hey did ; and they do say as how the wa- 
ges is to be lowered : but I can't think the gentlefolks will 
do that; do you think they will, Miss Mabel? It is little 
we gets to put by some'at for old age. And Tim Smith 
says as how, there is a great distemper among the dogs, — 
t-hey dies off by dozens. Bad times indeed ! better keep ours 
up. Miss Mabel, I think, — don't you 1" 

** Certainly, sad times indeed !" replied his young lady, a 
sigh and a smile contending for the mastery. 

^*Yes — sad times indeed, miss; all the grass drying up, 
cause of no rain — the poor horses can't get nothing to eatj 
and th^ baily says as how, the smut is in the wheat, and the 
yoats won't be worth nothing. And my kind master! I 
never thought to see him put into the grave afore me, and I 
five years older : — and Miss Elizabeth gone to, and Master 
Elton shut up now in the bright summer time, when Fury 
is just fit to ride. Better now, though, than when the hunt- 
ing is about As I says to my nevy, ' There's no knowing 
what may come next ; so be a good lad, and don't keep bad 
company, or you mav come to the gallowa. Do as you 
should, and God will help you.' Only to think how he tamed- 
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Fury at oace! He was a rider — I never seed a better! But, 
lauka, Mias Mabel, how ill you looks T' 

'* I am rather tired. Can I do any thin^ more for your 
oepbow r* she asked, thinking he would take the hint and 
depart. 

** Thank you kindly, Miss ; — ^to be sure, you be a different 
creature to what you was: but good times may come again. 
No, thank you, miss ; my nevy don't want for nothing more : 
ho have sfot a good character from Mr. Tyrrel. Perhaps, 
you would like to see it. — To think of him looking so ghost- 
like ! I can't eei him out of my head. — Here it is, miss," 
pulling a folded paper from his pocket afier some fumbling. 
" Mr. Tyrrehsays as how he is sober and honest ; and sojie 
is.-— Kind of you miss, not to be offended : I could not have 
refused un for a thousand pounds, he looked so pitiful with 
the tears in his eyes." 

Unable to understand the confused rigmarole of the honest 
groom, but finding that he would not depart till she had pe- 
rused the paper placed in her hand, she unfolded and began 
to read it, purely to please odd Ned ; but never before did 
the character of an under-groom produce such a wondrous 
effect on a high-born maiden : — the spell of some mighty 
enchanter was upon it. The hands grasped the paper with 
convulsive strength, as though life and death were in its 
keeping; the brightened eye glanced eagerly oyer the con- 
tents, and the lightened heart drank in the meaning of the 
words with trembling ^j^light 

" Where did you get this!" she questioned hastily. 

" From Mr. Tyrrel, where young Ned, as they calls un, 
lived afore. Don't he say that the lad is sober and honest ? 
It is a shame if he don't," replied the groom, amazed at her 
emotion. 

** This is not your nephew's character : where did you 
get itl" 

*^ Not Ned's character? Lauk, miss, then I suppose it is 
the other paper that Master Elton gived me. Poor young 
gentleman! I hope, miss, you bean't at!ironted; but you 
said you warn't afore. I could not have said 'No'toun 
when he axed me with his eyes so begging,'«-no, not if any 
one would have gived me all master's beautiful hunters 
—and he so pale and thin, poor fellow ! and no one to stand 
his friend. I hopes vou bean't angered with me." 

** No, no ! only tell me where you saw him, and what he 
said," she exclaimed, endeavouring to subdue the emotion so 
alarming to old Ned. 
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** Lauk, miss ! where should I see un but in the gaol 1 — 
in a little square stone room, and nb one to speak to un, and 
nothing to comfort un. You must know, miss, one of the 
under-gaolers is a cousin t)f mine ; a kind-hearted honest 
lad he is, and very fond of young Ned, and he sent word h€ 
had somc^at for me; so as I was a-going to Stanfield about 
thai there young carriage horse, — ^you knows which T means, 
miss, the bay un with the switch tail, — I thoughts to myself 
rd just call, and ax how he did, and tell un about my nevy. 
WeH, Jem Carter was very glad to see me, and axed me in ; 
and so we talked of one thing and another, till at last I 
could not help axing after A! aster Elton ; — it came quite 
natural like, you know, miss. I always took to un from the 
first ; the same as you and my poor master did. So I up and 
axed ; and Jem shook his head, and said ' it was a bad job^ 
folks said so much agin un, cause every body liked the 
squire as was gone : — for his part, he did not know what to 
say ; — the young gentleman seemed very quiet, and spoke 
civil and kind to any that served un, but he did not seem 
to trouble about his defence, and only sat still, looking with- 
out seeing like, — or 6lse, reading his bible. Somehow or 
other, he did not think as how he did it, for he seemed ad 
sorry for the squire as thof he had been his son. Tf he did, 
it must have been whe^ he was in a passion, and did not 
know what he was about.* 

** So then, miss, I thought as how I would see him, hoping 
you would not be 'fronted if you heard of it. I am sure, 1 
loved my kind master as well, or better than them as says 
more about it; and great cause I had too, — he was always a 
good friend to me and mine,*' drawing his hand across his 
eyes: "but my mind misgived me, that Master Elton could 
not have been so wicked ; he was so fond of the squire and 
, you. Miss Mabel, and rode so well, and was so gentle to all 
dumb animals — ^aud tbey so fond of him too. I thinks a great 
deal of the likings of dumb animals — they sees and knows 
more nor some believes. God has not gived them tongues 
to speak, — at least, not as we always understands ;' nor they 
haven't reason as we have : but then they knows what will 
do them harm, and who is their real friends; and they shows 
who they likes by jumping up and barking — speaking as 
plainly as they can, poor dumb creatures ! I can't abide to 
see them ill used. A dog don't go away and leave you, and 
abuse you, because trouble comes upon you, as some as calls 
themselves Christians do. To my mind, Miss Mabel, a faith- 
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ful dog as loves his master, and doer what he tells un, keep- 
ing his house hy night and day, ain't so much below an ho- 
nest servant as some thinks. — I said I would go and see the 
young gentleman ; for I was sure, if I only seed ufi, I should 
know it' be had killed my master or not So I goes along a 
narrow cold passage, and Jem opens a door — and I looks over 
his shoulder, and there was Master Elton, sitting with a 
bible on his knees, but so changed, miss ! Lauk ! he looked 
ten years older, to bo sure, than -when I seed un last. He 
looked up quiet and sad like at Jem ; but when he seed roe, 
he jumped up of a sudden, and his white cheek came as red 
as a rosie ; and he looked almost as happy as he used to do 
when walking with you or master. I saw in a minute that it 
was, all right, or he would not have been so glad to have 
seen me : but I thought Pd try un more : — so I said, * If you 
did not kill the squire, sir, as they says you did, shake hands ; 
but if you did — may your hand fall off before I touches it I 
If ^ou had but seen how he sprang upon me and seized my 
band ! and we griped each other bard. If it had been the king's 
own hand, he could not have taken it sooner, or looked more 
glad : so then I was sartin it was all a lie. * I was sure you 
had no hand in my poor master*s death,* said I. I hope it 
isn't no shame for a man to be a woman for once in his life ; 
for he criedj and I cried, and Jem cried too, thof he would 
not own it, going away that we might not know it: — not 
cried exactly neither — only we could not see like. 

'' But, lauks, miss ! you be a sobbing, and then they will 
say as how I made you worse. Now don't you take on so ! 
— though, to be sure, my poor master was a loss to all the 
conntry." 

Here the simple, kind-hearted retainer played the woman 
ag^tn ; and Mabel's sobs were no longer to be controlled. 
Poor Ned Was in despair, making apologies and excuses 
interminable and unintelligible, till Mabel, subduing her 
emotion, bndeliim proceed and tell her all. Talking being 
old Ned's favourite occupation, he continued his story as 
circumstantially as be^fore, and his hearer did not consider 
him prosy, as she had sometimes done in former times. 

" Thank you kindly, sir, for taking my hand, and 'sensing 
the liberty,' says I, when I could speak steady like. 'Now, 
I knowaas well as any judge, that you bean't guilty; and I 
will stand up for you agin them all. But yoU' must keep 
a good heart — God won't let the innocent suner ; and afore I 
dies, I BhaU see his real murderer hanged.' The young 
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gentleman looked pleased, and thanked me kindly : not a bit 
proud, but as if, I was a gentleman like himself. Then, to 
be sure, I thought he would have axed a*ter Fury, or the hun- 
ters ; but for a long time he did not speak, and sometimes 
his cheek was as white as Sarah*s apron, and sometimes as 
red as the cook^s face when a cooking, his forehead and all : 
and one minute he looked down, as thof ashamed of some'at; 
and then he looked up in my face, pitiful and eager, like old 
Ranger, when he wants to coax me to let un out. I could 
not think what he wished ; but at last, of a sudden, he bursts 
out all in a stammer. ** How is Miss Conyers?-^Does she 
speak hardly of me 1— Does she think nie guilty ?" To be 
sure, the grip he gived my arm, 'cause I did not answer di- 
rectly for staring at him, he looked so strange and so wild. 
And now, miss, I hopes you won't be 'fronted, and think I 
took too great a liberty. To be sure, I had not seen you 
since, anaso had not heard you say nothing of Mr. Elton, 
and some said as how you hated his very name ; — ^but, some- 
how, I could not think as you did ; and I^ could not have 
said so if you had, for all the king's horses and hounds. 
I am sure, it would have killed the poor young gentleman 
if I had ; for he was looking more like a corpse every minute 
till I spoke. So I said boldly as how you Was better, and 
did not think nothing bad of him. I beg your pardon if I 
was too bold ; but 1 could not help it — indeed I could not. 
If I had given him a thousand guineas down, he could not 
have looked happier — no, nor so happy. He seemed quite 
like himselfagain, — thanked Heaven, as thof I had said that 

' he could walk out of gaol ahd ride afler the hounds to-mor- 
row. Then he began axing questions, — what you said — 
and how you looked ? 1 was forced to put them off as well 
I could, and he looked duller when he found as you had not 
sent me, nor no message either; though he said, he had no 

tight to expect it But, then I told him of what you had 
done about Fury ; and how you axed after him very oflen, 
and gave orders that he should be well taken care off. So 
at that he brightened up. Then we talked about you and 
my poor master ; and should have talked longer only Jem 
came to say as how I must go. Then he axed me to take 
a note, and give it into your own hands, when nobody was 
by. * It is her father's last words,' says he, *but no one else- 
will believe me ; and I would not give them to you only I 
know I may trust you.' * That you may,' savs I, • and I 
wiil promise to take it safe.' It would have killed him out-» 
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right if I had not He tore a leaf oat of a book, and wrote 
this with his pencil. I would go and see him affain, only he 
won't let me, and made me promise not to say f had been, or 
tell any body what he told me. 

•• When 1 comed home last night, I sent word I wanted to 
say something to you about my nevy : — and so I did, no lie 
neither, cause I wanted to speak about some un else besidea 
I hopes, misSy you don't think I was too bold, and arn't 
angered with me for bringing that piece of paper, thof I was 
flustered about it when I foA comed in." 

" I cannot be angry with you for doing that which has 
comforted th^ suffenng and is a great relief to me ; but you 
must not again pretend to know my thoughts." 

" Well, miss, I won't say what I thinks to nobody ; and 
you need not be afeard of my keeping the secret Did not I 
carry a love-letter at ween your sweet aun^ that is dead and 
gone, and her lover ; and none the wiser till his uncle died, 
and then he spoke out plainer 1*' 

"This is not a love-letter !" remarked Mabel rather 
proudly. 

"No, miss, I knows that," replied old Ned with perfect 
simplicity. " It is about my poor master, as he told me : he 
would not write about. such things now; but when he is 
'quitted, as he will be, we shall see what he says then ! I 
warrant his heart is lighter now than it has been for many 
a dav, since be knows that he has got friends." 
/ Old Ned was dismissed by the weeping Mabel with many 
injunctions of secrecy, since Mr. Elton wished it, with which. 
he promised implicit compliance ; and she was lefl to read 
again and again her literary treasure. 

A power— ay, a spell, as we said before, was in that pa- 
per with its uncertain characters : — it soothed her sorrow 
for the dead — dispersed her doubts of the living. She might 
love without sin, — she had her father's sanction ; for to dis- 
believe the writer of those lines — to discredit his statement 
^ — never entered her imagination. And what were those 
lines 1 By what simple words was that mighty magic 
wrought 1 They were these : ' 

, " To Miss CoNYsas. 

"All else believe me guitty-^but do not you think so ! 
Judge me not by my rash words when we parted I I would 
have laid down my life even then for him, as your fatbe^ to 
have saved you but one tear. Judge me not by my father's let- 

voi. ii.\ 5 
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ter— judge not him ! believe me, its violence mast have been 
founded on delusion — was but a momentary burst. They 
swear falsely ! I was not searching the dead for gold: — I was 
seeking eagerly for life, — ^life which had passed away whilst 
blessing you and blessing me. Yes ! with his hand clasped in 
mine, his head resting on my bosom, he bequeathed you to my 
love — my care ; he spoke to me as to a son. His taunts were 
forgotten ; we thought only of our first meeting of our 
mutual regard. * Tell Mabel that I love her, that I bless her 
with my dying breath, and leave her to your care IV were 
the last words which met my ear. The name of his mur- 
derer was on his lips, but the voice was so low and broken* 
that I could not catch the sound distinctly : — to venture on a 
guess were useless. He thought of those he loved, more than 
of those who had done him wron?. To speak of these things 
to the many would but increase their clamour— others would 
not believe ; but you — surely you cannot doubt me,'Matiel1 
Yet they said at first that you shuddered at my name. It 
was that which crushed me ! — What was the scorn of others 
to your hatred ? By my love — you know how I loved — ^I am 
guiltless ! I ask not if you love me still ; I would not link 
you with a wretch like me. I would not furnish slander 
with a weapon that could wound you, but I do demand 
that you believe me innocent 1 Should 1 be cleared, and 
not the'shadow of suspicion rest upon me, then will 1 
claim the trust the dying left me :^^till then, I do but ask 
that yon think of me kindly'. Should the guilty triumph, 
(and I see my peril,) God's will be done ! May He teach 
me to submit ! and raise you up a mightier guardian !— a 
more zealous one you could not have. I would I might 
have soothed your sorrow — but this could not be. I believe 
the bearer may be trusted, yiet, for both our sakes, I dare 
not write more openly. Speak not of this even to those in 
whom you most confide : — ^let the guilty be lulled into se- 
curity ! That Heaven may have you m its holy keeping, 
prays the wretched, yet not quite hopeless, 

" Edward Elton." 

Mabel longed to show this letter to Mr. Durnsford, and 
engage his sympathy for the unhappv prisoner-; but this the 

grisoner's wamm^ checked — his wishes were as laws. . For 
is present suffering she mourned; of future peril she did 
not think. With the hopefulness of a trusting heart, she 
said) *' God will defend the innocent;'* and if that trust af- 
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ter awhile wavered and grew Winter, we would ask, where 
18 the human heart that hath not sometimes yielded to de- 
spair, declining from, its purer faith 1 

This was not the only intelligence which Mabel was to 
receive on that day. The signs of her weeping had passed 
away ; but the glow of hope still lingered, when Mr. Durns- 
ford late in the evening, entered the room and took his usual 
seat beside her. 

•* What a change only since the morning ! Mr. Hortoa 
may well be proud of his patient. There is a life about you 
to-day vvhifh I have long wished in vain to see. It is as if 
the dew of hope had fallen on you, re-blooming the blighted 
heart What a very unflattering look of surprise ! Did you 
think me incapable of talking poetry ? you know not half 
my powers yet^' 

** I know how kind you are,^' said Mabel, sweetly. 
"Ah, Mabel, your gentle flattery is so delicious! — it 
isounds 60 like sincerity.'' 

" It is not flattery, Mr. Durnsford." 
"Say not so if you would have me retain sobriety. 
Those gentle tones are too inebriating ; whilst listening to 
them, I forget all beside." 

Mabel looked up with a smile at his extravagance, as;* 
sumed to amuse her ; and Mr. Durnsford again became the 
^ober guardian. 

" In plain prose, dear Mabel, you are better." 
" Oh, so much better I'V 

" I am the more rejoiced, as you will be better able to 
hear what will not please you. I have made the inquiries 
you wished, and been as zealous, though perhaps a little 
more prudent than yourself. Mr. Elton, I hear, still denies 
his guilt, and intends to conduct his own defence, thinking 
bj that course to awaken greater interest I have known it 
succeed in some cases : — more allowances are made — feeling: 
claims part with judgment; but, on the present occasion, 
I doubt the success of the plan, the general voice being 
so much against him — the circumstantial evidence so strong. 
Still there was no witness of the act, and a clever counsel 
jrnight win him an acquittal by confusing cross questions ; 
^nd life would be much to one so young, though suspicion 
should rest upon him ever after. He could go to another 
country, and there live unsuspected. If rumour tells the 
jtruth, his father owes his life to legal wit — and why riot the 
^n ? I am sorry to say that those reports whlph pained 
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your delicacy and filial love, far from diminishing, as I had 
hoped, are gaining ground. Some think they originated at 
the Grange ; but that cannot be : you can never even by a 
look have countenanced the idea. It is fearful to think how 
all, even the purest, are at the mercy of evil tongues I 
That they should judge you so ill as not to know that your 
strongest feeling for the criminal is pi^ ; your most friendly 
desire that he should not unjustly suffer death. 'To think 
that Mabel Conyers could love her father's murderer ! my 
blood boils at the thought, for my ward's fair fame is dearer 
than my own : but without fuel to feed on, the report will 
die away, or give place to some new scandal. Forgive me 
that I speak thus openly : you need not the warning, but 
mf indignation is hard to be controlled. You would rather 
hear of the result of my inquiries. One of the points 
against Mr. Elton is his refusing to state where he spent 
the twelve hours preceding his apprehension. It is proved 
that he left Wexton in the morning with the avowed in- 
tention of proceeding into shire : yet the spot where 

he was taken is in exactly the opposite direction. If his 
course after he left Wexton could be traced, that n»ght go 
far to prove his guilt or innocence. Why notbe jBxplicit if 
he has nothing to fear from disclosure ?" 

Mabel turned away from the speaker, whose look she 
fancied keener than usual. With all her dislike to mystery, 
she dared not admit her knowledge of his movements : — she 
saw that her words would tell against him, and was silent. 

"Another extraordinary circumstance," continued Mr. 
Dumsfbrd after a moment's pause, " was the sudden death 
of Mr. StaAton the attorney, the very night of the muraer, 
and the absconding of the clerk, it is said with money and 
, papers. There are many who trace some connexion be- 
tween these events." 

" I never heard of this. Could he have dohe it ?" ex- 
claimed Mabel, quickly. 

Scarcely alone : the clerk was but a stripling, ill able to 
cope with my old friend. He may have leagued with ano-^ 
Iher, and your suspicion be correct : a child's love sees far- 
ther than mere worldly wisdom." 

" I have no ground for the suspicion, and it is not for me 
to judge another," said Mabel, meekly, shocked at her own 
. readiness to fix the guilt upon a stranger, that she might 
shield her lover. 

"Be not distressed ! you judge none uncharitably; and 
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inquiries on the subject can only hurt the guilty. Of your 
favourite mystery (the strangers in the dressing-room,**) 
«nd he smiled as he spoke, ^ I can learn nothing. The ser- 
vants assert that they locked all the doors, and that no one 
was disturbed. Will you admit it to have been a vision V* 

" No ! I must still believe it a reality." 

Mr. Durnsford shrugged his shoulders, and gave up the 
point r 

" Leave it to time, then, to develope all these mysteries ,* 
but, for the present, I have still stranger news, — I am 
xjharged with a message from your brother." 

** Is he returned, then 1" asked Mabel, joyfully. *^** Where 
is hel" 

. " He will be here to-morrow." 

" Thank Heaven !" exclaimed Mabel, the tears standing 
in her eyes. ** That my dear father had but lived to see this 
day!" ^ 

" He might not have rejoiced as much as you rejoice 1" 
remarked her guardian, coldly. 

** Not rejoice I Have I not cause to rejoice ? — to be 
thankful that Heaven has restored to me a long lost bro- 
ther 1" 

" Remember— you will no longer be an heiress." 

•* Can you think me so sordid as to grieve at that 1" 

Mr. Durnsford did not smile at the indignant question of 
the unworldly girl; or if he did, his simple ward never 
found it out 

** I was but in jest, dear Mabel, and only meant to warn 
you that the expectations of the young are not always real- 
ized—to teach you not to expect too much. I fear, — in short, 
the truth must out ; for, despite the years I have spent in 
the world, I can never play the hypocrite, — I fear you will 
not receive from your brother that love and protection which 
you have a right to expect I am grieved to say so, but I 
saw enough in our short interview to convince me that he 
is not such as your brother should be. Do not look so shocked ! 
— if I may not quite supply a brother's place, I hope you 
have not as yet felt the want of such a relative." 

" I am not ungrateful ; I feel and appreciate all your kind- , 
ness," said Mabel, warmly ; " but orphan as I am, what u 
blessing it would be to have one so near*--«o dear — to 
love !" 

" I never meant to charge you with ingratitude ; and you 
must overlook a little — a very little jealousy of this new- 

5» 
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corner. Were he olber than he is, I should not grudge him 
your affection : but I fear that he is little calculate to be 
your guide; and you are so gentle, so loving, so bound up 
in those whom you regard, that he may cause you care and 
sorrow." 

'* So weak, so simple, as to yield to any one who will guide 
me ; that \^ what you mean, Mr. Durnsford, though too cour- 
teous to speak it plainly," said Mabel with a faint smile. 
** Take eare that you have not cause hereafter to pom plain 
of my obstinacy: you do not know how immoveable I. can 
be." 

"Obedience is a duty to your guardian," replied Mr. 
Durnsford, looking admiringly on the gentle being before 
him, apd incredulous of her threatened immovability. 

" Not always. But now tell me of my brother. You 
must let jne love him — there is none of our race beside. 
Why has he delayed his coming 1" 

** He explains the delay by his kst voyage having been 
most unexpectedly lengthened through witid and chance;' 
but I am inclined to think that he shrank from a meeting 
with the parent he had left. He is so altered from the 
fair delicate boy of by-gone days, that I should not have known 
him ; but this is hardly strange, so many years having elapeed 
— just those years, too, that make the greatest change. He 
has seen hard times and stormy weather, so that thelikeQess 
to his poor father has completely vanished : his &ce is tanned 
— his whole appearance rendered coarse ; and a not very be- 
coming wig makes him look several years older than hie re- 
ally is. He knew me the instant I rode up to the inn at 
Wexton, and came forward directly." 

" Why did he not come back with you ]" 

** I thought it better to prepare you for his visit ; and be 
thought so too, feeling there would be some awkwardness 
in the meeting, as his return robs you of fortune." 

" He does not know me. Would that he were here 
now !" 

** You wilt see him early to-morrow." 

** What did he say 1 Did he send me no message ?" 

** Yes ; but you must not expect any thing very courteous 
and refined. I see you pay no heed to my warning. He 
hoped you would like him ; — but you must recollect that be 
was not much used to women, and could not always guess 
their fancies. In fact, his manners are strange and abrupt" 

" Like a sailor's, I suppose we must make allowancesy't 
observed Mabel, excusingly. 
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" Wlien did you think hardly of any one, Mabel ? Bat 
do not suppose me unwilling to excuse : 1 would — I will do 
it to the very utmost I could overlook his abruptness;* but 
his language will shock you, if he should not take my bint 
and render it more fit for female ears." 

" They talk strangely at sea ; we on land do not under- 
stand them." 

" Heaven forbid that you should understand one quarter 
of his speech ! Sea phrases I had expected ; but he affects 
the landsman so completely, that he either does not use, or 
purposely misapplies them. 1 do not allude to merely in- 
comprehensible technicalities : — there is a boldness — a free- 
dom in his manner which must displease a delicate female ; 
— his oaths perhaps he may reserve for those of his own sex. 
I pleaded for gentleness in consideration of your health and 
timidity, and hope he will rule his manner in your pre- 
sence." 

'* This is sad indeed ; but old companions — old associations, 
may do much to soften him. My dear father — how did he 
speak of him. 

"His distress is so great at not having arrived in time to 
receive his blessing, and he so sincerely deplores his for- 
mer rashness and disobedience, that he cannot endure to 
have the subject named ; nay, so violent was his emotion, 
that I promised not to touch upon it again, and to persuade 
you to the like silence. There is the difference. Your 
sex like to talk and weep over their sorrows — ours shun the 
naming them : tears are denied to us, and we shrink from 
the bursting heart and the burning brain that can know no 
relief. Yet even here your sympathy could not be perfect; 
for his feelings towards Mr. Elton, the murderer, as he plain- 
ly calls him, partakes of the violence forming a portion— « 
large portion, I fear, — of his character. His imprecations 
were dreadful :-^better, for both your sakes, to make no al- 
lusion to that cuel deed." 

<* Yes, much better," said Mabel, still more «arne9tly than 
ker companion, whose cheek was nearly as pale as hers. 

"We will hope much from your gentleness. Painful as 
was the task, as your guardian, I deemed it my duty to give 
. you these warnings; but your affection still doubts my pene- 
tration, inclining you to meet him with a sister's love — and 
I would have it so. Show no distrust, and he may not give 
way to violence, but be softened by ^our gentle influence. 
There will not at first be the familiarity Qf re^tionship— it 
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would Dot be desirable, having been always apart ; and this 
slight degree of cereniony may keep much that could be 
censurabie in subjection. I am not afraid of your repeating 
my (pinion, and I shall not speak thus to others. Remember, 
that I am still zealoOs in your service — ^ready to guided to 
please, or to protect: and you must look on me as oefoie, or 
I shall be jealous.*' 

** Fear not ! I shall still come to you for guidance and 
sympathy." 

" I forgot : you had better not name your vision to him, 
for he has strange ideas of female fancies.*' 

'^ I will not mention the strangers in his presence." 
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CHAPTER V. 



With no slight emotion did Mabel await the introduction 
to her brother* She was inclined, as most are, to judge of 
others by herself, and thus supposed him moved by the same 
thoughts which would have agitated her had she been thus 
returning to the home of her childhood, after so long an ab- 
sence and so sad a change, and meeting for the first time 
the sole remaining one of his race. She was thus prepared 
for embarrasment and feeling, more or less strongly ex- 
hibited, (concealment being foreign to herself,) and never 
took into account man's different nature, and her brother^s 
early mixing with the world. 

Young Philip Conyers might have felt much that she im- 
agined, with repentance for early errors besides ; but his 
was not the nature to let such feelings have their way, and 
character his manner. Schooled by perils that might have 
appalled the strongest, the gentleness of youth had long since 
yielded to the force of manhood ; accustomed to brave danger 
with unflinching cheek, he was not one to give way to what 
he would bave designated womanly weakness ; and his em- 
barrassment was shown, not in its open simplicity, but by 
his awkward attempts to appear at ease. There are few 
good actors, (however deceitful man may be,^ and he mis- 
took loud tones and a startling laugh for signs of undis- 
turbed composure. Mabel heard, long before she saw him ; 
and there was that in his voice which jarred on her feel- 
ings. 
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He threw open the door with unnecessary abruptness, ad- 
vancing to where Mabel sat, with hasty and enormous strides; 
and yet a critical observer might have seen a little inward 
shrinking, as his sister, who had come forward to meet him, 
looked up in his face. The rough greeting was unfinished, 
and with a blanched cheek he turned away, without proffer* 
ing the kiss or embrace which he had evidently intended 
to bestow. 

" This is a sad meeting — and yet to me there is much 
of happiness in it,'' said Mabel in her gentlest tones, taking 
oil herself the office of comforter. " To you all must seem 
strange and mournful now, but in a few days this feeling 
will wear away ; I cannot tell you how I have longed for your 
return." 

" Indeed ! — that is very kind, since my appearance di« 
minishes your fortune," he stammered out, his embarrassment 
rather increased than lessened by her remarks. 

" Could I place gold in competition with a. brother \ I, 
who else should stand alone — the last of a long line ?" 

" You are a good creature," he remarked, with what some 
might have thought a contemptuous smile at her simplicity ; 
but Mabel saw it not, and resuming his confidence, he coii- 
tinued. 

** It does all seem strange, as you observe ; but I shall 
soon get over that, and we shall do very well together, I 
dare say. You must not mind my being a little rough 
sometimes ; Tve not been used to women, and there is no 
need of gentleness with men — they can keep their own. 
Not always, though — eh, Durnsford 1" slapping him on the 
bjfck ; a freedom from which that gentleman recoiled with 
a sudden flashing of anger, as quickly subdued on meeting 
the speaker's eye : whilst the speaker himsetf burst into a 
laugh 80 discordant as to appear unnatural, and cause Mabel 
to shrink frgm him ki alarm. 

" You are nervous still, I see," he observed with some an- 
noyance, marking her action ; " you should ride — nothing 
like a long gallop to cure nervousness. 1 was nervous my- 
self once, when something prevented my mounting. Only 
give me a good horse, and what care I for man or fiend ? A 
swift steed and a clear road, an4 I have neither care nor 



sorrow." 



" I thought you preferred sailing, remarked Mabel in sur- 
prise at his sudden warmth, little short of enthusiasm ; • for 
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his words, free from al] embarrassment, bore the impress of 
sincerity. 

His quick eye was fixed on her for a moment ; then turn- 
ing away with his former reckless look, he answered care- 
lessly : " One gets tired of sailing, and likes riding better; 
perhaps, because one seldom gets it. The Grange used to 
furnish famous horses.*' 

" There are six as good hunters as man need have. Will 
you go and look at them 1 Mabel cannot as yet bear much 
excitement,*' observed Mr. Durnsford, who had seemed ra- 
,ther fidgety during the interview. 

Young Uonyers assented with a readiness which proved 
that he was not quite so much at his ease as he wished to ap- 
pear : and the gentlemen left the room together. 

And what did Mabel think of her new brother ? What 
she did not like to admit to herself. She would do her best 
to love him, as a sister should ; but there was a something 
about him, — she knew not what, that made her rejoice in 
his absence and shrink at his approach. Yet the voung man 
.was what many would have styled handsome : the features 
were good, but their expression was bold and worldly. 
Days passed, and Mabel's opinion was unaltered. She tried 
to persuade herself that she loved her brother as she wished 
to love him : and if attention to her wishes, a softer de- 
meanour than he showed to anv other person, and presents 
in profusion, could have compelled her love, then might he 
have boldly claimed it 

If sitting in the same room, which, strange to say, Mabel 
rather avoided, he invariably seated himself opposite to her — 
watched her slightest movement, hushed to almost softness 
his usually rough tones, and showed an interest in her em- 
ployment, let it be what it might He never visited any 
of the neighbouring towns in his daily rides that be did not 
bring her a present, useful or useless, elegant or inelegant, 
as it, might chance, (for certes his taste was not over good,) 
thus proving that he had her in his thoughts when distant as 
when near. No alteration took place to which she even 
hinted an objection ; and the wine, to which Mr. Durnsford 
told her he was too much addicted, was stinted in its circling, 
till she had gone to rest ; whilst, in spite of her remon- , 
strance, — the only point on whfch he opposed her. wishes, — 
he showered money into her lap; but with that air whicK 
Bay^ 

** What female heart can gold withstand?'! 
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Of all the maidens in merry England, there were few who 
cared less ibr gold and jewels than Mabel Conyers ; and no- 
thing but her fear of paining the donor induced her to accept 
his gifts. But, perhaps, the strongest proof of his desire to 
please her, was his abandoning the design of riding Fury, on 
old Ned's remonstrance, and assertion that Miss Mabel 
would not like it, having given express orders that no one 
should mount the animal but himself. 

** Lauk, miss ! I would not have had he ride nn for some'at. 
Not but what he rides well ; which I wonders at, for I al- 
ways heard as how them sea people could not ride a bit ; but 
to see him a galloping away on one of my poor old master's 
fine hunters, and the mess they comes home in — all of a 
foam, and scarcely a foot to stand on ; — why, it makes my 
heart glad that poor Dareall died afore. It is just as thof be 
was a highwayman, miss, and trying to break the poor ani- 
mals to take to the road: and so I told un, when he said he 
would ride Fury. If you had but seen how he looked ! — I 
am sure I wishec} I was in the great corn-bin by my side, or 
any where else out of his eyes ; and I bean't no coward 
neither. Howsomdever, he looked better in a minute, and 
axed all about Fury ; but, to be sure, the rage he was in 
when I told un how he had been given to Mr. Elton, and all 
about his taming un — ^and how he did swear at. the poor 
young gentleman, and declare that he would ^o a hundred 
miles to see un hanged. I never seed a man m such a way 
in all my life. He is no more like my poor old master than 
I be like you. Miss Mabel ; and sometimes, I wonders if it 
really is Master Philip ; he was such a fine, generous, high- 
spirited boy, and much handsomer to my mind, for he looked . 
' so much kinder. Then he has forgotten all his pranks when«^ 
he was a lad ; and if I 'minds un of them, he looks stupid 
like, or else laughs so strange it don't seem nataraU I wish 
as how Martha Wilford was here — ^she is a knowing woman. 
I wonder what she'd siy to un. But she have been away 
ever since that night : strange, when she was so fond of the 
boy. Howsomedever, when he heard your orders, he said 
he would not vex you any how. That is one good thing of 
un ; he does seem to love you : — ^but then somehow he don't 
seem to me to be like a brother to you.*^ 

And somehow he did not seem to be like a brother to Ma- 
bel either; certainly he did not fulfil her beau ideal of that* 
relationship; but then there are few realities as beautiful as 
the ideal There was nothing of the playful familiarity of 
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the brother, even after the intercoorse of many days. Un- 
used to ladies' society, at least of the higher order, he was al- 
ways under some slight restraint in her presence ; a restraint 
which neither Mabel nor her guardian regretted, his con- 
versation and demeanour to the female domestics being any 
thing but suited to their ideas of propriety. Not that his 
manner was cold to Mabel, only awkward and embarrassed: 
— she had sometimes thought it more than sufficiently warm, 
shrinking from his look with a terror strange in a sister 
willing to love a kind and attentive, though rough and un- 
enlightened brother. Despite his kindness, there was a some- 
thing about him which she could not -define, that made her 
flush and turn pale. 

All this only caused her to cling more to her guardian's 
protection — confide more in his watchful care : his presence 
was always a relief, as she fancied that her brother was then 
more silent and more quiet — she wished she could have 
added, more willing to look another way, for she never felt 
quite comfortable when those keen eyes with their strange 
expression were fixed upon her. Another circumstance 
which she could not explain, was his dislike to speak of the 

£ast Instead of reciting marvellous adventures to satisfy 
er curiosity, he turned the subject with some awkward re- 
mark of not wishing to think of by-gone hardships; or if he 
did by any chance make an allusion to those hardships, he 
checked himself on the instant, and spoke hurriedly of some- 
thing connected with the present There was but too much 
reason to fear that this past had not been a past of honour 
or of virtue. 

•* When will you keep your promise and ride with me 1" 
be inquired rather impatiently of Mabel, as Mr. Durnisford 
left the room. 

'* I am scarcely strong enough yet to ride your pace; and 
not having ridden so long, I shall be nervous." 

** A ride will cure you of being nervous ; and I so long to 
have you riding beside me." ^ * 

'* But I have not spirits' to go far, and dread meeting any 
one I know. 

"The air and a good gallq> will soon give you spirita 
No wonder that you are low : I should be the same, cooped 
up as you are. You must go ! What is the use of fretting 
for the past ? — we cannot alter it Suppose you say to-mor- 
row. I would go to-day, but am just setting off with Dunw- 
foid to Sir Thomas tiarrett's. I hear he wants you still 

yoz.. n. 6 
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tboogh not 90 much since you are not to be an heiress: but 
he ShaM not have you, that lean tell him ; — and no one else 
either. I mean to keep yon all to myself; you are too pretty 
and gentle for me to give you to another. You don't love 
hiin, do you IV be demanded sharply, observing her draw 
back, ibr his manner was more unpleasant than usuaL 

"Nor 

** That is right I believe you, because you speak up so 
({uick, though I know girls generally tell lies without num- 
ber in these matters. If they call for a toast, I shall give 
you, for I have met with none like yon in my travels : you 
are prettier still, now you are blushing," continuing to look 
a$ her without pitying her confusion. ** It will be a fine 
merry party, I suspect : all good hearty fellows, with capital 
wine and rousing stories. Gfood night ; for we shall not be 
back till late." 

** r thought you were to sleep there." 

•• We have decided not" 

**I understood that Sir Thomas had returned to Barrett 
Lodge." 

^'So be ha8:-^what theni Who cares for a gallop often 
miles in the clear moonlight 1- Ay, or without light 
either 1 I don*t want too much ^Ithat^I can see in the 
dark." 

•• Then you will take servants." 

** Not I !— only paid spies-^ired informers." 

^*^ But the road is lonely, and there are frightful stories of 
sotne highwayman, who lets no one pass without demanding 
money. 

**What, honest Wildfire, as they call him? A clever 
fellow, and a bold one too. Ob, I am not afraid of him ;" 
and Mabel trembled at his reckless look, and the peculiar 
ciirlingof hisli^. 

** So said another,'* she observed, with an unsteady voice. 

** What then 1-«h]o you mean to tell me Wildfire did 
thati Is not the murdferer in prison ? — Within a month, I 
hope to see him dan^ling^footing it without a footing !" he 
exclaimed, buMinff mto a loud laugh, that sounded horrible 
in Mabel's ears, who sank back pale and shuddering. 

^*Poor thing! you are frightened," he said, remarking 
her paleness. '* Women are always tonder-heorted. But yon 
wish the ftUow hanged, don^t you 1" 
^ Oh ! no I no !" gasped Mabel. 
; ^19ei yonr fttber's mttrdererl iToa don't love him, do 
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jroOf aa some day T gnapmg her ana and looking into her 
eyesy tOI she closed them to shut out the horror of that look: 
''Answer, girl! or^^ ^" 

"He did not do it! I feelhe did not,*' muromred ICa- 
Jbeh 

** Who do you think did do it,^ then V he deqaandedli 
fiercely. 

«*I know not !— I cannot tell !". 

''How should you 1" ho muttered, releasing her arm fron 
his iron grasp. ** Wo to you, girl, if they speak true, and 
you love him !-*I hate him !— -he shall die !" gnashing his 
teeth with rage. 

" Say not so !*' pleaded his sister with tremhling earnest- 
ness. 

" He shall die *^ he repeated more fiercely, confirming 
tho resolve with such fearful oaths, that, unable longer to 
control her emotion, Mabel burst into hysterical tears. 

His rage vanished on the instant ; and he knelt before her, 
Uaming bis own violence, and pleaded for forgiveness with 
strong protestations of love and regret 

*' What is this ?** inquired Mr. Durnsford, with a flashing 
eye, entering the room equipped for his ride. 

'* It is, that I arn a fool ; vexing Mabel with my violence, 
when I would r&ther die than see her tears. Will you not 
fbrgive me1«^I go not till you do." 

The still sobbing Mabel held out her hand without speak- 
ing, but withdrew it on the instant from the kisses he im- 
printed on it 

" We had better leave her to herself-nshe will recover 
sooner," remarked Mr. Durnsford, evidently not well pleased. 

Young Conyers complied with reluctance. 

" Good-by*e. I will not worry you again, but take good 
care of you ; and remember that you ride with me to-mor- 
row." 

But Mabel did not ride with him on the morrow ; and the 
unceasing rain obliged even him to admit its impossibility; 
nor did she make her appearance till tea-time, keeping her 
room on the plea of a headacb, notwithstanding her brother's 
frequent messages of inquiry, and the assurance that she 
would be quite as well in the drawing-room. Nor was the 
headach a mere plea — it was an unpleasant fact The agi- 
tation of the day before had been too much for her still &* 
licatc frame ;— ^wakin^ or sleeping, she was haunted by the 
viBiOB of ket brother m his fury* Bhe folt his gnap u|e« 
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her — ^his gleaming eyes looking into hers with more than 
the power of the present :— she heard his fearful denuncia- 
tion — " He shall die !" like the unchanging doom of some 
pitiless fiend; and her terrors increas^ when she consi- 
dered that it wanted but a few days of the period fixed for 
the trial. 

It was the first time that he had shown violence towards 
her — the first time that Edward had been alluded to, and till 
now believing in her lover*s innocence, and hoping, as the 
young hope, she had looked forward to his acquittal, the dis- 
covery of the real murderer, and a friendly meeting with 
her brother, with a feeling little short of certainty : though 
how all this was to be accomplished, she probably could not, 
if asked, have clearly explained. Here was a shock to all 
these hopes: she saw, as she had not seen before, the difii- 
culty of their accomplishment. 

3he would have preferred remaining in her room, dread- 
ing lest her brother, in spite of his protestations, should again 
refer to Edward, and again give a loose to his passion; but 
his repeclted messages made her judge it more prudent to 
appear, though only for a short time. Her dread of the 
meeting was not decreased by Mr. Durnsford^s whispering, 
as he met her in the passage, that young Conyers had been 
draining the wine-cup more freely than usual; and that it 
would be as well for her to mingle soothing and dignity in 
her manner, till the business on which he had been sunt- 
moned from the room being concluded as speedily as might 
be, he would return to play protector. Trembling at this 
information, she would have retreated to her own apartment 
for awhile; hut her brother had distinguished her light step 
in the passage, and came out to meet her. 

A wet day was a great trial of temper to country gentle- 
men of those days, who, little given to literature, were de- 
voted body and mind to sporting. Young Conyers was cer- 
tainly no great devourer of books; so, afler he had visited 
all the stables and all the kennels, looked at all the horses 
and all the dogs, talked to all the grooms, splashed back 
through the wet and dirt, examined his pistols — a favourite 
occupation — turned over some racing calendars, and ac- 
counts of famous runs, he felt thoroughly weary of himself, 
and began to feel much aggrieved at Mabel's absence, par- 
ticularly as he and Mr. Dnrnsfbrd were not very sociable, 
the elder grunrdian having ventured on advice to his younger 
eolleagae. His sister^s promise to join him at tea was 
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ther^re moot joyfolly foceived; and th« loipatience with 
wjii$h be watched &r her coming ww more like a kwer 
thaa a brother. A wearying Uie-d^tite with oneeelf, and 
eoeaeif out of humour, is eoough to ezeuae any impatience. 
At the aoyod of bef <Btep his ill humour vanished, aod his 
QkiQfiejp as ho advftxicfd to meet her showed not only his de- 
light at her preseoce, but the wisdom of Durosfiird's hint 
{}is eager faze and his flushed cheek, as he led her gallantly 
rather than afiecttonately into the room, a^d the extravagant 
piraise which be bestowed on her beauty as he took his sta- 
tion near her, called ap the blood into fa«r pale cheeks, lend^ 
injf a brilliancy to her gentle loveliness that more than juf- 
tined his admiration. 

^ I wonder how it is with yon women !-^yott complain of 
some ache or other — keep your rooms till one is wearr of 
waiting— and then come down looking more beautiful than 
$Ver. Confess that you ar6 shamming to punish me.*' 

** I am too sincere to deceive :-Hny head did ache, and 
does ache," she answered gravely. 

«• Your head a<^e now ? How can I look and believe 
you less perfect in health than in beauty l-^You may shake 
that pretty head, but there is no other like you in England, 
I gave you as my toast last night, though Durnsfinrd looked 
savage, and the wild set langhed at me for toasting my sie- 
ten" 

'* I am very sorry to bear thisi-^that is the last house in 
which I ahould desire to be named." 

** Come, don*t be squeamish, my pretty Mabel \ I intend 
to toast yon many a time yet. To be sure, the fafironet did 
try with all his might to wheedle me out of you, Uiinking I 
liad drunk too muoh to know what I was about Why, I 
eould drink twice as miich as he any day, and take te 
the road afterwards. I told him I would not iiart with yoo, 
hut was determined to keep you all to myself and let se 
one else come near you. Sut you have lost yeur colour all 
in a minute ! - liet me Ibel your pulse and prescribe.r— Yoa 
won't, you littie prude i I have half a BMpd to seise the hand 
which you draw hack ea indignantIy<«Hind keep it too. 
What do I care for I>um8ford % Pshaw [ There now, mf 
jesting has fl-ightened you again \ What a timid little simn 
^eton you are, not to know that I would not harm ymi fiur 
all the gold won on the high road. Since you chopae it, L 
will cere joii wilhout foelieg yMtf^lae. Jjook here," faoUl-% 
Wf uy beme hn e mry hesHtifiiilqr wsm^f^ ehain ^ *'ii ia 
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bright, but less bright than jour eyes — it is pretty, but less 
pretty than your smile. It shall be a chain to unite us — I 
will thus bind you ever to me;'* and throwing one end round 
her neck, whilst passing the other round his own, he would 
have closed the clasp, but she put it back with a gentle dig- 
nity that restrained him, though fretting at the restraint 
to which he submitted. "You are a thorough simple- 
ton ! There is not another girl in the country but would 
jump to have it, and let me name the terms; whilst 
there you sit looking red and' white, timid and proud, all of 
a minute. What if I had stolen a kiss — ^my first? — there 
would have been no such great harm. You thinfiT you can 
get the chain as you please; but I am not so sure of that: — ^I 
was never made to waste my time in saying yes — and say- 
ing no— and letting others do the same.*' 

^'Indeed, brother, I have no wish for the chain," said Ma- 
bel, gently, bending lower over her tambour frame to hide 
ber annoyance. 

". As you please I I seldom make offers twice,*' he re- 
plied, putting up the chain, and turning away in displea- 
sure ; adding in a scarcely audible mutter, " Brother ! — you 
are not very fond of your brother." 

However displeased at the time, he did not long look away 
^m his silent companion, or let her continue her occupa- 
tion in peace. 

*^ Do put by your work ! You bend so over it, that I can- 
not look into your face: and remember, I have not seen you 
be^e to-day." 

« No very great cause fbr regret," she remarked,, without 
looking up. 

** Yes it is, though I I have been longing fi)r you all day .*- 
-^I shall put your work away myself," taking it from her 
without heeding her remonstrance^ " There now, I can see 
you ! How beautiful you are ! the black dress setting off 
the fair complexion ;^^yet I think I should like you better in 
colours. I hate every thing that is dark and gloomy— rbut 
night A merry life, and a short ! if I cannot coBtrive to 
cheat old Nick out of a long one. Yes, you shall dress 
gaily when you are my — ^housekeeper, with jewels in 
plenty-r^-a necklace for every week in the year : and yoa 
shall sit up and do nothing mt love me, and smile when I 
look at you." 

His si8ter*8 only remark on tills folly was a glance cf sue* 
fsm% ao/d «a iacreamng gravity; jguppoeing that he bpA 
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lingered too long at the dinner table to have a clear com- 
prehension of h» own meaning. 

** Yon say nothing : — when ahall it be, my pretty Ma- 
belV 

'* When shall what bel^ she asked, trying to hide her 
alarm, which was increasing every moment, though she 
woald have found it impoesiue to have told, if questioned, 
what «he feared or why she feared. 

** Wheftshall what be 1 mimicking her soil tones. *' Why, 
when sh&U you and I go and live together in a far country, 
where we may do as we please V 

" Leave the Grange !** exclaimed Mabel in surprise. 

<* To be sure! Why not 1" 

*' Where you were bom ? Where your forefiithers have 
lived for centuries 1** 

** What is it to me or you either, where I was bom ? or 
what care I for all the race of Conyers, save the pretty Ma- 
bel 1 They have little cause to love me, I guess." 

" Brother!" exclaimed Mabel in increasing dismay, such 
« declaration to one brought up to honour her ancient &mily 
sounding like something very nearly approaching to inn- 
deliu. 

'* Never look so frightened, timid one !^*there is no such 
mat sin in preferring a pretty living girl, to ugly old men 
lying in their gravm. For the Grange itself, if you mean 
this M house, I detest it, and would not remain here an 
hour but for you. It is very we^U in the day, with the sun 
shining out, or with jovial companions, for the wine is good ; 
but at night," and his voice sounded hollow, whilst a troubled 
look came into his usually bold eyes — ** but at night, Mabel, 



do you never hear strange sounds, and see strange sights f 

''Good heavens! no!" exclaimed Mabel, shuddermg at 
his words. 

«« No-^perfaaps you do not," he continued, pursuing some 
unspoken train of thought. *' You are too good ! — But 
Durosford — ^he should see and hear as I do." 

** See and hear what, brother?" asked Mabel, timidly. 

" Nothing, girl ! nothing !" he answered hurriedly, reco- 
vering his wonted manner on the instant ''I hate this old 
house \ it shall be sold — sold directly ; and we will go &r 
away ; the people here are curious and prying." 

"Sell the Grange? 

''Yes, sell the Grange! and be off and live among stran* 
getp. TM^ Iqo^ ^ frightened, my pretty Mabel ! one vottl4 
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think I had threatened to sell you ; but I love you toa well 
for that We will not part ! let the world and Dwpwi&rd 
aay what they may. You love roe, doo't you ?" 

^ How can you doubt iti** said Mabel fiilteringly, turning 
away from his keen.gaze. 

**• I will not doubt it, though you do not speak a» wamiiy 
as you might," he* replied a little fiercely, seeing that 9k^ 
shrank fiirtherfrom him. *' Since you love me, ^en, wh^ 
shall we go? I want you all to myself, ^hall we go to- 
morrow 1" 

** Do not ask me to leave the Grange ! — at least now i" 
pleaded the weeping Mabel. 

** Then you do not love me ! .Crying to leave old balls 
and dark passages, when I ask you to go with me. Have a 
care, girl! I am not to be trifled wil£, and am no subject 
for coquetry." 

** Coquetry, brother ! What can you mean ? 

** I mean this, Mabel :. will you leave the Grange, and go 
and live with me in a distant country? Speak, girl!" he 
continued more fiercely as she turned away without giving 
tax answer. 

" Do not ask me !" 

'* But I do ask you : and I will have an answer. ^ Yes i 
•—or BO ! Nay, you shall not leave me without reply: — and 
let that reply be as I wish t" he exclaimed, detaining her 99 
she rose to depart 

"You frighten me." 

'* So I see," be answered bitterly, ** Yes ! or no ! vou can 
say that, though frightened. I love you, Mabd, as I never 
loved another : — ^you can make me kind and gentler-yon 
shall never ^nd me otherwise." 

**Let me go! oh, let roe go now!*' entreated Mabel, 
shuddering — shrinking at his touch. 

'* Speak !" he exclaimed in a voice of thunder. 

"A note from* Si* Thomas Barrett* sir; and the servant 
waits for an answ^^" said a footmau ent^iog the xpom at 
the moment 

Philip Cony^rs let go his grasp of his sister's arm ae the 
door was opened, though he frowned on the servant^ and 
viking the note, said he would ring when the answer was 
ready. For % moment be held the note unopened ; apd Msr . 
bel, fearing a recurrence of his violence, j^oee to leave the ' 
KKun. 

^ Sttyl yen stir wKt till I am aaswer«dii** 
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'* Indeed, lirother, I am ill able to bear — ^ beffan the ter- 
rified girL 

** I see it I** he said more gently. *Vl am too roagh — ^ou 
must ezcose it, and lay it to the strength of my affection. 
Compose yourself whilst I read this note : only promise to 
go with me, and 1 will be gentle as a lamb/* 

tJnable to contend, Mabel sank again on the sola, a little 
Teassured by hearing, as she thought, Mr. Durnsfoixl*s step 
in the passage. Her brother opened the note ; but either 
the writing was not very legible, or he was not well skilled 
in deciphering written characters — for he muttered an ex- 
clamation of vexation at the fellow's bad writing, snufied 
the candle, and then held the note towards it till the light 
fell full upon it, and the outstretched hand that held it. 
MabePs observation had been attracted by his exclamation : 
— it was not withdrawn. The outline of the hand, one of 
peculiar shape, was distinctly traced by the light gleaming 
full upon it — the sleeve of the rather ill-made coat was 
drawn back by the reaching forward of the arm, and a long 
broad scar showed clearly out on one side of the wrist. 
Mabel could not withdraw her gaze, — each moment it be- 
came keener— wilder:- — ^her brother turned hastily round, — 
his eyes flashed upon her; — she uttered a faint cry, and fell 
back insensible. 

The load calls of her brother, who, shocked and alarmed, 
was at a loss how to restore her, soon brought the household 
to his assistaitce; and by Mr. Durnsford's advice 'she was 
carried to her room, and lefl to the care of her judicious at- 
tendant It was Ion? before she recovered sufficiently to 
have a clear knowledge of the cause of her fainting : and 
that knowledge, whatever it might be, she did not consider 
herself called on to make public. Her brother attributing 
her illness to his violence, reacted the repentance of the 
preceding day; desired that Mr. Horton should be sent for, 
and multiplied messages of kindness and regret To Mr. 
Horton's presence Mabel strongly objected,— «> strongly 
that the point was yielded ; whilst to the messages, she al- 
lowed her attendant, who saw her terror of the sender, to 
return what answers she deemed most expedient Sharp 
words past between Mr. Durnsford and Philip Conyers: the 
former retired fit an early hour-r-the latter drowned in ine- 
briety the remembrance of his unkind and injurious vio- 
lence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Oh learning the next morning that Mabel, though better, 
was too languid to appear, Phitip Conyers sought to dispel 
his headach and ill-humour by his favourite remedy — a gal- 
lop ; and the poor animal he rode had no cause to be thank- 
ful for having been honoured by his choice. 

No sooner was he gone than Mr. Durnsford proceeded to 
his ward's dressing-room. 

"Are you really better, Mabel?" he asked with all the ten- 
der anxiety of a parent, shaking his head as he marked tbe 
deadly paleness of her cheek, painfully contrasted by the 
unnatural wildness of her eye. 

** Are we quite alone ? Can no one hear JV she asked in ft 
low whisper, looking fearfully round the room. 

•• We are quite alone, and none can hear," he replied* 
taking his station close beside her, after looking into tbe 
passage and the adjoining room. You were right in trusting 
only Parsons with your wish to see me alone; we mayde^ 
pend on her: — the other servants are too much inclined to 
fiivour their young master* whose free manners are more to 
their taste. And now what am I to hear ?'* 

Mabel vainly strove to speak. 

'*Did the wretch offer insult 1** he demanded with a 
fierceness of which she had believed him incapable, and 
which increased her difficulty of finding words. ** Tell nie, 
Mabel ! and he shall rue it, though my life pay the penalty f* 
gnashing his teeth in very rage. 

♦*What will become of mel — all are so strange !'Vfid- 
tered poor Mabel, with clasped hands. 

" Not strange to you ! Do not turn away in fear P gently 
takinff her hand, and calming down his fury. " Fear not ! 
I will protect you; only tell me what he said.'* 

** That be would sell the Grange !— and he urged me to 
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flo wHb him to some distant Goimtry—ftway fVom tU Iloved: 
Eat his loolcs were more fearful than bis words.** 

'* Villain !*' muttered Mr. Dumsfiiid between his half- 
closed teeth« " What said he morel" 

^* I heed not his words;'* looking timidly ronnd the room, 
and bending closer to her guardian. *' I saw his hand, and 
the scar on bis wrist, in the red light; aad his eyes flsshed 
upon me as they did that night He was one of those who 
stood in my poor father's dressing-ioom.** 

*' No, no ! that was delirium !** replied Mr. Dumsford, 
starting from his seat with a blanched cheek. 

" It was not delirinm ! I saw that hand as I saw it thenl** 
said Mabel in the same low hollow tone, her wild gaze fixed 
on her guardian, who turned away. 

'*And who was his companion ?'* be demanded, after some 
momeirts, stopping abrufUly before her, and meeting her 
gaze with one as keen and wild. 

'*I know not! I heed not ! but it was no delnsimi, as you 
think. I see— I feel its dreadful reality! Oh, saye me! 
take me away ! Bo not force ma to look on him again !" 
stretching out her hands towards him for protection. 

He heeded her not, but paced up and down the room. His 
manner was as kind and soothing as ever when he again took 
his seat beside her. 

' ^* My poor Mabel! look up, and fear not !'* for her hands 
had drooped by her side, whilst her head was bowed upon 
her kneea " And it was this which made you &int1** 

** Yes ! Will you not believe 1 Will you not take me 
from him 1 I have none on earth but you to look to now.'* 

** Mistrust me not! I will do all things for your welfare: 
only do not look^so wildly." 

^' The orphan's blessing rest upon yoii ! Would that the 
dead were here to bless you too !" 

Mr. Dumsford looked hurriedly round, shrinking as if in 
humility from her thanks. 

** I will no longer doubt you : but for what purpose conld 
he have been therel" 

**I know not! How should IT She paused a moment, 
and then added hesitatingly, *' My dear fiither kept his mo- 
ney there.'* 

** Yes ; and, as I told you, money was found there, and no- 
thing out of order." 

^*Some might have been left to check sospicion." 
**I)o yon uiow how mnch the ottbinet contained 1" 
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** I do not Oh ! it is fearfiil to imagine that m j only hro- 
ther — and on auch a night — ** 

** It is not only fearful, but vain to think of these things : 
we are not called on to denounce him-^leave him to his own 
conscience. I fear that there are other deeds which he 
would little like looked into; and you have need of all your 
firmness. You cannot love him sqch as he is ?" 

** I have tried to do so as a duty." 

A faint smile curled Mr. Durnsfbrd*s lip ; but it passed 
unnoticed. 

** The question is how to provide for your security, since 
to leave you longer in his power must not be thought of; 
but there are great difficulties in our way.. As joint gaar- 
dian, he has equal right, and, I suspect equal will, to control 
your actions; and I know not that it would free you from 
his power even should you bring your charge of his having 
been here at night, which, I conclude, you would not do.** 

" No,'no !" 

** In fact, dear Mabel, your best plan seems to be the 
malting me your legal protector by becoming Mrs. Dums- 
fbrd." 

** Is it kind to jest on such a subject, and at such a time ?" 
asked Mabel, reproachfully. 

'* There may be more kindness than you think, not under- 
standing half the perils of your situation, or the difficulty 
of my interfering." 

«* You said before, I might rely on you ; yet now you 
shrink from interfering. I ask it not ! I am nei&er so weak 
nor so helpless, but I can seek protection from Mr. Astell, 
or some other magistrate. My fiither*s memory will ensure 
kindness to his daughter." 

Mr. Durnsford was surprised'^isi^eased ; and there was 
a short silence before he replied. 

** I might repeat your question, and ask, if this was kind 
to your mther*8 friend ? — to one towards whom you have 
talked of gratitude 1 But I will not dwell on words which 
you could not have meant should wouncL You cani^ really 
doubt my wish to serve you, though, yielding to the natural 
impatience of youth, you think all slow that is not instant 
Listen, and admit that there are more perils than you dream 
oC I would spare the detail ; but you will not be spared. 
Beyond the nee when entitled bv law to chioose a guardian, 
it is more than possible that, by appealing to some roa- 
gistrate—eome old acquaintance of your ftther's (Mr. Astell 
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IB ttill aboent,) yoo might be removed alike from my ty- 
ranny and that of your brother,— that is, if he should allow 
you the opportunity of seeking such protection, which I doubt 
from our discourso last night, when high words passed be- 
tween us on your account ; he, as your nearest relative as well 
as guardian, claimiirg a right to your entire disposal. You 
tremble at his claim, and, I fear, not without sufficient cause. 
Allowing you to appeal for protection to a stranger, — for 
such from your seclusion will be almost any one In the 
neighbourhood ; — allowing, I say, that you make that appeal, 
and I should rather assist than thwart you, since you are 
weary of my guardianship and care, on what plea could you 
hope to win interference against a brother, by law and by 
nature your guardian, and, besides, so violent, that the mat- 
ter would come to be decided by the sword, sooner than by 
the Chancellor 1 On slight grounds, no one would run such 
a risk; and what mighty ones would you adduce? Would 
you tell the world that the son, for whose return your noble 
father sighed — your onVy brother — the last male heir of your 
lofly race — is a blot on his high lineage, a shame to his 
name 1 — that he dare not speak of the past ? and that to read 
it by the present, it is a tale of wrong and violence ? Will 
you tell that on the night of your father's murder, he stood 
m that father's private room, in the silence and darkness of 
night — unknown to any— at the desk where your and his fa- 
ther kept his money? and then lefl the house, he its heir, in 
the same silence and mystery ? Will you, Jlabel Conyers, on 
whom he has showered gifts — will you go and tell all this? 
and that, too, when the eyes of curious men will be upon you, 
and the cautious and the cunning will question, and cross- 
question, whether you will not gain by proving his guilt? n 
Will you, I say, denounce your only brother — the last of 
your race, as a midnight robber— and you know not what 
besides? Will Mabel Conyers swear all this, — for her sim- 
ple word will not suffice,— and not feel wretched if believed, 
or disbelieved ?" 

** Spare me! spare me!" pleaded Mabel, as he paused a 
moment to take breath ; all hor resolution gone. 

" No, Mabel, I cannot spare you ! for your own good you 
must hear more. If you cannot bear to tell all this of him 
at whose name you tremble, and from whom you seek to fly, 
how will you bear to speak those words that shall doom Ed- 
ward Elton to a shameful death ?" 

VOL. 11. 7 
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"I speak those words! I doom him to a shameful death ! 
What can you mean T' she questioned, wildly. ^ 

**t mean this," he replied, speaking with a distinctness 
that gave her time to feel and understand, — " I mean this — 
and mark my words. Could it be proved that Edward Elton, 

instead of being on his road to shirs, according to his 

declaration, on the night of your father's murder, was loiter- 
ing on the way between this and Merrick's, his guilt would 
be made clear. Your father was beloved and respected by 
all Who knew him ; all are eager that justice should be done 
upon his murderer ; and the criminal stands without a friend 
— but one link wanting in the circumstantial evidence which 
must convict him. The report is abroad that he was seen 
in this village, under these windows, and heard tajking with 
some one. Need I say whom ?" his keen eye seeming to 
pierce her thoughts. " Mabel Conyers is to be summoned 
to speak of the events of the night of her father's murder ; 
— to say if she knows aught of Edward Elton's movements 
or his feelings at that time, — to swear on the holy volume, 
before a coarse and cruel multitude, to speak the truth ! the 
whole truth ! and nothing but the truth ! You know if that 
evidence will fix his doom." 

"He is innocent! — save him! save him!" exclaimed the 
wretched girl, appalled at his statement. 

A frown contracted Mr. Durnsford's brow, as he looked 
upon her. 

**Then your evidence would convict him ! He was here, 
and with vindictive feelings!" 

*' Spare me, Mr. Durnsford ! As I hope for heaven, I be- 
lieve him innocent !" 

Her guardian turned away, and was silent for some mo- 
ments. 

•* Well, Miss Conyers, I have placed the perils of your 
path bc&re you, such being my duty as your guardian, and 
now I leave you to pursue your own course : you have pur- 
posed too boldly lately, to require my assistance." 

**You cannot leave me thus, with words that mock my 
weakness !" 

• <( Y/hy noti You scorned what I proposed : you thought 
no more of my past services, you required not my future 
aid." 

** Say not so ! I am not ungrateful, though I may be imr 
patient You will not leave me thus?" laying her hand 
upon his arm, while the large tears fell unheeded. 
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** You ever mould me as you will ;** pressinsf the hand 
that detained him. •• But if you heed not my advice ^ 

^ I will heed your advice ; but what you said hefure was 
— could only be in jest Take me from my brother! I 
cannot stand before him and retain my reason ! that gleam- 
ing eye is on me sttll ! Save me from that yet more fearful 
summons, and I will have no will but yours. — To be ques- 
tioned ' of that night! to speak, when one heedless word 
might cause his death ! Oh I save me, save me! if but for 
my father's sake!" wringing her hands in agony. 

" Hush these terrors! Be cnlm ! or I cannot aid you. 
I know but two other plans, since you will not be Mrs. 
Durnsford. The one is, to take you at once, and evenly, 
from this house to my own ; thou«jh my power as guardian 
would scarcely warrant this. A duel with your brother 
must ensue: if I fall, you will have no protector; should he 
become the victim, 1 shall have killed the son of my old 
friend, — 'somc may whisper, at the bidding of his daughter, 
who will thus become an heiress. Could you in honour 
after that receive aid or protection aj^my hands? Would 
not the stain of murder rest upon me? or would this prevent 
your being called on to give evidence? — Is this your 
wish ?" 

"No: if blood must flow — if death must be, it should be 
mine. Have you no other plan ?'* 

" I have; but I fear that you will mock at this, as at my 
first. I should not propose it under other ciroumstanccs, 
detesting mystery and concealment as I do ; nothing but 
those circumstances could require or excuse it. Supposing 
even that I could prevail on your brother, which I know to 
be impossible, to let you go in peace, you would still, were 
your residence known, be summoned to give evidence 
against Edward Elton. I wish not to shield the young man : 
it is for you only that I care ; and, to spare you pain, I see 
no other alternative but your leaving the Grange this very 
night, unknown to any. — You start, and look disappointed: 
I admit that the plan has objections; but I can device no 
better. Under the plea of indisposition, you can keep your 
room, thus avoiding a meeting with your brother; and I 
will provide for your secret departure to-night, with a trusty 
escort to a safe home, where I will join you, and consult as 
to your future proceedings, and as soon as I can bafSe the 
suspicions of young Conyers, and the would-be servere of 
the summons," 
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Mabel ebuddercd at the mention of the summons still 
more than at the meeting with her brother: she could de- 
vise no other plau ; and Mr. Durnsford overruling all her 
objections, the necessary arrangements were agreed on^ 
Mabel pleaded for the attendance of her own maid, or old 
Ned; but Mr. Durn^sford raised such strong and reasonable 
objections, and so plainly intimated that he would withdraw 
his aid if not permitted to manage all as he deemed most 
prudent, that Mabel, eager to depar,t, yielded compliance 
with his wishes. 

" And now, Mabel, all this being arranged, I must go fo 
provide for its accomplishment, since the time is brief, and 
I should join your brother as soon as possible, to prevent sus- 
picion. Will your courage stand] Will 'not your heart 
fiiil at the last moment, involving Edward Elton, yourself, 
and me in greater peril ]" 
"Do not doubt me r 

" Farewell, then, for the present: in a few days we meet 
again. You will, I know, bear patiently a deprivation of 
comfort which it is not in my power to prevent, in conside- 
ration of the dangers you escape; affd you will also, I trust, 
acquit me of the cruelty and selfishness with which you so 
lately charged* me. Will you think of me as of old V^ 

"Oh yes! and 3'ou must forgive my petulance ! I shall 
ever regard you as a kind and considerate guardian — my 
father's friend — a second parent." 

Her gratitude should Jiave contented the most exacting, 
but Mr. Durnsford did not look as happy as he might have 
done; yet a triumphant smile was on his lip, as he left the 
room, after begging her to seek that repose which she had 
not enjoyed during the night They parted now in kind- 
ness and in friendship; how would they part after their next 
meeting? 

Night had come — its darkness was on her path, and Ma- 
bel stood at h^r open chamber door listening with a beating 
heart to the only sounds that met her ear, — the faint echo 
of her brother's boisterous laugh, who had been carousing 
lute, and was only then seeking his apartment. All other 
sounds had long since died away; and as none of the occu- 
pied sleeping apartments were at her end of the house, she 
concluded, after waiting a short time, that she might de- 
scend in safety. Though fearing to remain, and eager to 
depart, she could not thus leave the home of her fathers in 
silence/ in darkness, and in seerecy, without emotioo, and a 
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^elin^ resembling Bliame. The perfect confidence of her 
youn^ and innocent mind was gone ; she felt as a deceiver, 
she dreaded detection; she did not falter in her purpose, 
but she drew back at every shadow, trembled at every 
breath. Agaiji she listened; even the faint echo.of loud 
merriment had died away, and there was no longer a pretext 
for delay. *^ 

The parcel directed to her brother, containing all his pre- 
sents, was placed in a conspicuous situation ;" the small bun- 
dle, all that she could take in her hasty fligiit, was on her 
arm ; the candle in her hand, she took one last look round 
the room — thought of the changes in feelings and circum- 
stances since she had first entered it, and then passed down 
the stairs and along the passage with a timid and noiseless 
step. So silent were her movements, that none heard her 
pass from the placa of her birth, to seek safety from the 
last of her race. The very dogs slept on; and she stood by 
the side of her expecting guide without any suspicion of her 
flight. In a few minutes she was mounted on the pillion 
behind her conductor, and speeding on her way through by- 
lanes, at as rapid a pace as the rugg^ roads would admit. 

As she turned to take a last look at the Grange, backed 
by its lofty woods, the moon, shrouded before, shone brightly 
out, shedding a gentle radiance on the ancient building. It 
looked so beautiful in the placid light, there was such a 
holy calm around and about it, that fur some moments Mabel 
regretted her decision : a sad foreboding came across hcr^ 
and she wept as they journeyed on for many a weary 
mile. 

She had cause to thank Mr. Durnsfbrd for his zeal in pro- 
viding for her comfort as well as might be under present 
circumstances. At their first resting-place, (a lonely cot- 
tage on a wild heath,) a covered cart like those used by the 
petty travelling traders of the day, and a good strong horse 
were provided for her farther conveyance, with a cloak and 
other articles suited to the lowly station in society whose 
appearance, for a time, it was prudent she should assiime. 
There was also a kind note from her guardian, urging her 
to make no unnecessary delay — to keep up her spirits, be as 
little seen as possible, and leave all to her conductor, w!k> 
might be relied on. 

Mabel was all obedience and gratitude; her conductor, 
attentive ahd acute, though not prepossessing ; and at the 
. close of the fourth day she arrived in safety at her place of 

7* 
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destination, an ancient dwelling-house in a lonely part of the 
country, long since deserted by the family to whom it had 
fi}rmerly belonged, and now inhabited by a farmer, who rent- 
ed the surrounding land, and his pretty, simple, and kind- 
hearted daughter, who, apprised by a letter from Mr. Durns- 
ford of her coming, had done her best to give her a wel- 
come, and make the old and scantily-furnished rooms wear 
some appearance of comfort Her guardian had suggested 
that Mabel should assume another name ; but her conductor 
having indulged too freely in a carouse with his host, (the 
farmer,) let out not only her real name, but other circum- 
stances concerning her, which Mr. Durnsford would have 
wished concealed ; so that the pretty, simple-hearted Susan 
Wickham, who had oflen heard her mother, a native of 
Ranford, talk of tiie Grange and the Conyerse^, understood 
quite enough to take a great interest*ln her gentle guest; 
an interest so openly expressed, that Mabel made no at- 
tempt to deceive the attentive and sympathizing girl, who, 
on her part, promised to maintain her secret, and serve her 
to the utmost of her power, so completely was she won by 
her gentle manner. The old farmer, whose heart was set 
on gain, paid little heed to the drunken conductor's revela- 
tions, thinking only of the handsome remuneration pro- 
mised by Mr. Durnsford for receiving Mabel beneath, faist 
roof., 
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CHAPTER VIL 



** Three days passed, and the fourth was closings in, yet 
Mabel had heard nothing from her guardian, as she had 
hoped. She was sitting at the window looking out on the 
wild heath below, and the purple and golden sunset in the 
distance — looking as one who little heeds, when the door 
was pushed hastily open, and Mr. Durnsford, flushed and 
excited, stood before her, with signs of haste in dress and 
manner. 

" Tell me-^oh tell me, what has happened V questioned 
Mabel, eagerly, allowing him to take both hands in his, un- 
heeding whether he retained or relinquished them, in her 
anxiety for his reply. 

" First tell me .that you are well, and coutented with my 
arrangements." 

'* Yes: quite well ! quite contented! But speak ! there ia 
hurry and anxiety in your look.*' 

** Then my look does but show what is in my mind. Will 
you hear in patience, and decide in level" 

'* Yes, yes! only first say that the trial has not taken place 
•-—that they have not pronounced the innocent guiltv." 

"There has been no trial ! Can you think only of the 
Btranger, whose accusation even should keep him from your 
thoughtsT** 

Mabel drew back at his fierce frown and bitter tone. Her 
first fear was relieved, aod she neither questioned nor an* 
swered farth^. 

** Do you care for the safety of no other 1** asked Mr. 
Durnsford, more gently. 

«< I see you well ; and who is there beflide for whom I 
should care I I have no mother, and no father,— 4uid, Tot a 
hrothjdCf. I dajro scarcely think of hita'* 
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<* I would be all these to you, sweet Mabel, and some- 
thing dearer still ! I am in safety now; but 1 have been in 
peril from your fiery brother, and may be so again. Yes, 
and for your sake I And yet I grudge it not! I would do 
more — far more to win your love. Your brother was like 
a madman on hearing of your flight, and would have slain 
me as I stood unarmed before him, but others interposed :• — 
he has sworn a fearful oath to have and to hold you in his 
power within a week. I bore with his rage — I dallied with 
his wrath — I resented not his insults, and all fi)r your sake. 
He had no proof that I had aided your escape ; but I doubt 
if my pretended zeal in the search deceived him ; — nay, 1 
know that it'did not: he set spies on my movements — even 
now one may be on my track. You tremble, Mabel ! you 
iutn pale, — and you have cause ! He is linked with those 
who have no restraint but their own Wills; he will force 
you away from your friends; you do not — you cannot know 
one thousandth part of the evil^hich you have to dread." 

Mabel wrung her hands. 

" Let us away to a safer retreat ! Or, if it must be so, 
appeal to the law for protection : — surely my dread of his 
violence will be plea sufficient !*' 

" There is no retreat safe from his pursuit ; banded, as I 
know him to be, with many whom no law can bind — no se- 
crecy deceive. There is but one way ! I have named it, 
but you would not heed me." 

** What wayl" she demanded, eagerly. 

** To accept and return my love * to become ray bride ! 

Start not! faint not! What is there so fearful in the pro- 
position T It is no sudden thought — no mere matter of con- 
venience. I love you — I have long loved you ! from our 
first acquaintance, I resolved you should be mine; you were 

blind to the truth — ^you saw only the kindness of a friend, 

it was the devotion of a lover. Why look so strangely and 
so wildly, Mabell Is it any thing so marvellous that I 
should love, and seek to be beloved ] You deem the avowal 
sudden, you quarrel with the abruptness of my speech : I 
admit my error, but this is no time for delay: even now, 
your fiery brother may be at hand; even now, his arm out- 
Btretchccf to crush us. And what if there is strangeness in 
my mode of pleading? Can the heart be fettered as the 
mindl Or, when did true love quarrel with the method of 
its telling? Say you will be my bride, give that band to 
me { and I will shield you from every ill, stay your tear^s 
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before tbey fall, hush yottr terrors ere you give them 
speech !" 

" Stand back ! I love you not !" exclaimed the tremblinff 
girl, shocked — ^bewildered at this unlooked-for avowal and 
passionate pleading, so different from his usual modulated 
manner. 

"Say not so, Mabel ! say not 'those words again, if only 
for your own sake. Mine you must be ; there is no choice — 
be mine in love !" 

"I repeat, I love you not!" said Mabel, more distinctly, 
indignant at his words, and undismayed by his rising wrath. 

"This is but maiden coyness: you would not be lightly 
won, yet I have no time to spend in pleading: I must rather 
provide for your safety, though against your will," he re- 
plied, scarcely restraining the outbreaking of his fury as he 
marked her decided tone and met her indignant look. 

"Take no farther care, Mr. Dnrnsford, for my safety. 
Since I may not count on your friendship, I will not tax 
your time." 

" Whither would you go, Mabel ?" he demanded, placing 
himself before her as she would have stepped from the re- 
cess of the deeply embayed window. 

" I would forth to seek from strangers the protection de- 
nied me by my father's friend." 

" You go not forth from this room save as my bride ! He 
who is to unite us will be here on the instant. I read your 
thoughts — but your hope is vain," he continued, more gen- 
tly, after a brief pause. " You are too timid and too gentle 
to withstand my power; you cannot check the terror you 
would hide : even now, the firmness you assumed is failing', 
your woman's dignity is melting into tears. * Vainer still 
your hope to find a friend in him who shall unite us. Think 
you I would call to my side, at such a time, an open foe or 
a doubtful friend? one who could be turned by woman's 
prayers or woman's bribes? I know that which would 
Dring him to the gibbet; and he dare not refuse my bidding. 
Think of all this before you speak: I would not hear harsh 
words from you. Leave this you shall not — save as my 
bride; return to the Grange you cannot — except as my 
wife ; the tongue of slander is already busy with your name ; 
—•the finger of scorn would point at you— 'the mark of shame 
be read upon your brow. You will not credit this? Now 
think ! You left your brother's house in secret, and at night, 
with a worthlesB character, for sach was your copdiictor; 
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yoa travelled days with him, and without a female attend 
ant Slight as is your knowledge of the world, you most 
know what that world will say— does say — to all this:?' 

Mabel gasped for breath; and the speaker paused, dread- 
ing the ejects of the emotion he had excited : — at length 
she spoke. 

" I see ! I feel ! and yet you — you urged me to do this !" 

" I did ! knowing that that net made you my victim ?" he 
replied, triumphantly, stung by her reproach. " You are 
mine now, you cannot escape ! Save as my bride, you can 
never again return to the world. — But look not thus, dear 
Mabel,*' he continued, changing his t^ne on the instant, 
touched by her speechless agony : " look not thus. I still 
ask you to be mine in love: your reproaches, your decision, 
shall be forgiven — Forgotten ! I have painted the dark side, 
now let me limn the bri^iht. I offer the care and affeGtion 
of a devoted heart; security from your brother, since, as my 
wife, he cannot claim to rule you; the restoration of your 
fair fame — for all know that Richard Durnsford would not 
wed with levity; and lastly, the Grange for your home. 
Think of ail these things, and mike a wise decision. I was 
not always hateful to you. Yield to the devoted lover ! — 
brave not the determined wooer! Speak! I wait your 
award." 

For some moments Mabel was silent, and the lover's 
hopes rose higher. She turned towards him — a faint glow 
came on her before pale cheek: she, too, had hopes. She 
spoke in no cold and measured tone, but with the sudden 
outburst of a gentle, generous heart, that would not credit 
evil of one it had esteemed, — that would rather owe its hap- 
piness to a noble and voluntary reparation than to a forced 
and unwilling compliance. 

"I have esteemed and loved you as a friend ; oh, let me 
do so still ! Force me not to believe such evil of you, as 
that with which you charge yourself! If you have erred, 
now is the time to repair the error; let me owe to your 
generous forbearance safety and happiness. Many turn to 
wrong — ^few return to right: I would still esteem 'you ; my 
feelings towards you will bo what you make them — they 
rest on your own acts. I am an orphan — would you. make 
me still more desolate? I am helpless — rwould you crush 
me with your power? I am in sorrow-r-would you make 
my life a life of hopeless misery 1 I ask for pity, and will 
you be pitiless? As my father's friend— that fr»end whom 
he most loved, and served, and trusted, and by his memory^ 
I implore your pity for his child !" 
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** Name him not !" interrupted her listener. 

** Yes : in his name I claim forbearance ! I adjure you to 
reparation ! I entreat you not to persist in wrongs ! By your 
hopes of peace on earth, of bliss in heaven, I implore you, 
pause! You tremble, you are softened at my words: I am 
not without a protector: my father^s friend will save his 
child." 

"It cannot be !" said Mr. Durnsford, gazing admirably on 
the lovely girl, bright in her high hopea ** Your pleading 
will be vain !" he added, seeing her about to remonstrate 
and entreat. " Your words but fix my resolve ! your touch* 
ing appeal but confirms my decision ! You are too beauti- 
ful! I cannot yield you to another. Beautiful even now, 
when the splendour of high hopes has died away, and the 
eye is dim, and the cheek pale, and the hands clasped in 
hopeless agony. Yes: mine you shall be! mine by the 
marriage bond with vow and ring, though hell should yawn 
beneath nrie as I speak the words. I would not frighten you : 
be mine in love, and I will be all kindness and all gentle- 
ness." * 

•* I cannot love ! — ^I would not hate you !" 

" Hate ? dear Mabel ! there shall be no such word between 
us: you will learn to love." 

•« Never !" 

** Beware ! Try me not too far : you have never seen me 
as I am." 

'* Even now I see you as you are, the basest of the base !" 

'* Have a care !" he exclaimed, writhing beneath her 
flcorn. " Base, or npt base, you shall love me yet" 

** Can tyranny win love 1" 

*'It can its seeming.;~-«nd it shall! And why do you 
love me not 1" 

"JDare you aski" 

*' I dare ! but bid you pause ere you reply. Why do you 
love me not 1" 

" It is the truth : let that suffice !" 

" Ha, girl ! you ti;emble ! you. dare not say you love ano- 
ther !" 

Mabel was silent : she dared not speak, she trembled as 
be said. His eyes glared upon her, and his lips were livid 
■B he spoke. 

" You do well to be silent; but I will tell what your mo- 
desty would Mn conceaL You do love another! you would 
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wed another! that other is Edward Elton! I warn you, girl, 
you shall be in your grave rather than wed with him. Nay, 
turn not away;" and he held both her hands in his; ^ you shall 
hear me — you shall look upon nie. I hate— I abhor him ! I will 
pursue him even unto death. I cannot breathe in peace while 
he lives. I hate all his race ! I have done them grievous 
wrong — I will do them worse. His father crossed me in my 
youth ; and he lived to rue it ! I beggared him — I drove him 
/rom the haunts of •man — I parted him from her ht loved — I 
made him curse the wife he doted on, the friend he trusted. 
I planted in his soul the barbed and poisoned arrows of sus- 
picion. When do the wounds they give forget to rankle 1 
I crushed the hopes of his fair bride ! She had refused my 
suit ! — I saw her agony, and was avenged ! This was my 
doing ! — mine ! Yet my name is fair, the synonyme of honour 
— the pledge of integrity. Who dares to brave me? I 
thought the father and his puling boy were in the grave : 
they live — live to feel my power, and to own it. The father 
crossed my suit, and was an outcast ! The boy has crossed 
my love, and he shall die a scorn and spectacle ! His name, 
a name of infamy ! his death, a death of shame !" 

" He shall not die !" cried Mabel, wildly, as though her 
assertion could avert his doom, yet bowing her face on the 
hands he held, to avoid looking on his almost fiendish rage, 
whose sudden outburst was little calculated to win to love, 
however it might alarm into submission. 

" He shall die, though my bride weep his death !" was his 
reply, poUred into her ear with horrible distinctness. 

For some moments he gazed in silence on the desolate 
being before him, whose successive shudders, as her face 
rested on the hands he held, alone told her agony; but he 
could not thus gaze and feel no pity. He blamed himself 
for this useless yielding to his rage, and sought to calm her, 
though still availing himself of her alarm. 

" Why would you force me to this harshness, Mabel? 
Let it pass from your mind. If I would have wooed in for- 
mer days, it was with other feelings than I would woo now. 
There was interest and vanity then : I loved not his mother 
as I love you. Despise not the devotion which I again offer 
to your acceptance." 

Mabel shrank back in disgust, and his tone lost its soft- 
ness. 

''I/)ok you! I will make one more ofier; reject it at 
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your peril, and at his : if I loved you leas, I should not heed 
your scorn. Be rnine^ and I forego my revenge : — ^then he 
shall not die." 

" You ffive yourself ta me, dear Mabel," he continued, 
after vainly pausing for a reply. 

" No ! God will protect the innocent !" 

" Nor earth nor heaven shall protect him ! His doom is 
fixed — and yours ! Farther parley would be vain : within 
an hour you become my bride." 

" Never !" said Mabel, firmly, but gently, raising her sad 
pale lace, and meeting his fierce look unmoved. 

** Never 1 Who shall prevent iti Even now I hear the 
coming of him who shall unite us. He will not falter ! I 
shall not falter ! You may call, but there are none to hear ! 
you may weep, but there are none to pity ! Xhe words 
shall be said, and two be made one ! the reluctant maiden 
shall become a bride, and obey, if she will not love. What 
can your feeble strength efiect? It cannot even free your 
hands from mine. How then will you resist me 1" 

" Not in my own strength ! not in my own power ! In 
the eyes of the strong man I am feeble as the flower which 
he crushes beneath his foot ; in the eyes of the worldly man 
' I am helpless, for I have none on earth to look to : but the 
strong and the worldly are but as nQthin^^ before the Miehty 
One, who hath said to them who trust m him, * I wllln^ 
ver leave thee nor forsake thee !' " 

There was silence iov some moments ; the wicked was 
abashed. She had made no ajttempt to release her hands^ 
though his fierce grasp was painful ; she had admitted by 
look and word her utler helplessness^^he had made no ef- 
fort to conceal it, no endeavour to deny it : she used no 
threat of earthly power ; she spoke not of earthly ven- 
geance ; she stood alone without an earthly protector, and 
she felt and owned it She was in the grasp, and, to hu- 
man judgment, in the power of the wicked — too bold to 
pause, to cruel too relent! She felt this, yet she faltered not; 
she was in the bands of Him who 

"Sleepeth not, and slumbereth not; 
But guardeth them who love." 

Her simple &ith was beautiful ; and he, who feared npt 
man, shrank before its sublimity. 
'' Ob that I bad learned such faith'^that I dired ft^l 
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such trust!** were Dartwford^s marmvred words as he 
turned away. . 

** Repent, and pray ! It may not — ^it will not be too late 
to turn from evil." 

He looked on the earnest and compassionate pleader. 

** No ! it is too late !" he muttered. ^ You do not know-— 
you cannot guees the guilt upon my soul." 

" Say not it is too hite — your guilt too much. Think but 
of Him who came to Seek and save: think ^" 

** Cease, Mabel, I command you! Harrow not my soul 
with the thoughts of an hereafter. There is no judgment, 
there is no hell, there is no heaven. I will not trust 
such idle tale& There is no Ruler! — or he is blind and 
canilot see— deaf and cannot hear ! Else why doth crime 
stalk unrebuked, whilst the guiltless perish? Men have 
lived, and men have died ; millions have gone down into the 
grave, but who hath yet returned to tell its secrets 1 It hath 
no secrets ! Here we live and breathe — have hopes, de- 
sires : there we are nothing — as if we had never been ! 
Why not then work our will on earth ? To whom must we 
account ? You are shocked ! it matters not With such a 
creed, you cannot hope to turn me from my purpose, but the 
firmer for your lofty &ith, and the glory it hath shedn^ound 
you. Mine you shall be ! Let Him you trust deliver you !" 

** In his owp good time He will." 

'* Let Him hasten then, for the priest comes. Will He 
strike me down at your feetl will He tear you from my 
grasp 1" 

** He will use the means that may seem best to Him, as 
He will choose Che time," answered Mabel, shocked at his 
mockery. 

*( By a miracle, as in the olden time, sweet Mabel ? Your 
beauty merits that: it grows brighter and brighter as I 
gaze," 

** Tempt not the Almighty by this mockery. He can 
turn.the nearts of men to work his will, making them his 
means and instruments." 

«<^Ha! think you He will turn mel Again I warn you 
that you know me not ) that you guess not of what I have 
been — of what I may be capable." 

^ I can, and do believe you capable of any deed— even of 
— " She stopped abruptly, whilst a shiver shook her frame ; 
yet, as though ftscinated, she continued to look into hia 
fierce eyes, which were glaring wildly oo her. 
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^'Even of what do yoa believe me capable? Speak! I 
command you !'* 

Mabel spoke not, but with a sudden e.fibrt withdrew her 
hands from his rough ^nsp, and covered her face to shut 
out that fearful look which confirmed her suspicion. 

" Behold him who is to unite us," said Mr* Dumsford, 
triumphantly, as some one knocked for admittai^ce« 

He was mistaken i it was only the &rmer, who retired on 
delivering a note, which Dumsford turned to a window to 
read. Its contents were not pleasant 

" Stay, Miss Conyers," said h^r guardian, interposing be« 
tween her and the door. 

'* Let me pass, Mr. Dumsford ! surely there has been 
enough of cruel mockery to content you for one day." 

She did not look up, and spoke more in sadness than ia 
anger. 

" It would be wise to use gentler words, as your fate is 
in my hands; but I will overlook this. If I urge my suit no 
more to-night, will you meet me to-morrow as a loving 
bride?" 

She looked at him, then at the crushed note, and guessed 
that necessity, not pity, prompted his proposition. 

"Neither to-morrow nor ever, Mr. Dumsford: I will not 
deceive you." 

" You shall rue this obstinacy! you will, take no warning, 
you find pleasure in braving roe to do my worst" 

" Not so! I pray you to let me pass; I am shocked — I am 
faint, and would fain be alone." 

He was touched by her gentleness, and saw that she 
spoke but the truth, that she leant against a chair for sup- 
port 

" I will not detain you now, then ; but you will see me 
again to-night ? I would make excuses for my violence." 

" Not to-night ! leave me in peace till to-morrow." - 

"Be it as you wish! You should ever rule me thus, 
would you only wear even but the semblance of affection : 
I urge you no more till to-morrow. And you will be grate^ 
ful for my forbearance ?" 

" I am most thankful !" 

Mr. Durnsfbrd walked by her side. " You think I have 
been harsh," he said, as they reached the door of her apart* 
raent " I will not^eny it; I must have been,, to give you 
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cause to weep : but you cannot understand the feelings — the 
ptssions of our sex. You guess not how I love you V^ 

'' Let us not recur to the past ; I am ill able to bear far- 
ther discussion." 

" I see and deeply regret it; but will you not promise to 
think kindly of me ? to believe " 

" You promised me peace till to-morrow," said Mabel, in- 
terrupting him, and turning the handle of the lock. 

" I didV* he replied ; " but anay I hope no favour?" 

"Good night, Mr. Durnsford," she said, turning away 
without taking his proffered hand. 

" Good night, Miss Conyers. I would, for your own sake, 
that we had parted with more courtesy." 

"I would that we had never met !" thought Mabel, closing 
the door in silence. 

The next instant she heard him lock it on the outside and 
take out the key. She trembled at the sound : she would 
have trembled more, had she ventured to look up as they 
parted, or had she hcArd hiE^ muttering as he walked along 
the passage. She listened to bis departing steps; and when 
they had died away in the distance^ and no farther exertion 
was required, she sank on a chair, giving way to a passion- 
ate burst of tears. 

He whom she had esteemed, bad bared his villany before 
her; and she now doubted not that he had been one of the 
two who had looked upon her in her father's dressing-room. 
The fierce gleaming of those eyes had nether been forgotten ; 
they had thus gleamed on her again that very evening. She 
could not^doubt, she could not disbelieve, and she wrung her 
hands as she thought of his will lu^d bis power to work her 
harm. Alas! for our erring faith, we doubt and sigh, when 
we should hope and trust 

There was a slight noise at the fartber end of the apart- 
ment, — the noise increased, — the door of a closet opened ; — 
but before she could scream, Susan Wicfaham stood before 
her, with her finger on her lip. The kind-hearted girl, ap- 
proaching on tiptoe, knelt bclbre Mabel, and taking her 
hands in hers, begged her not to look so sad and wild, as she 
was come to provide for her escape. 

Mabel started into energy with renewed hope at the 
words; but she bowed her head in shame as sh^ thought of 
her late nustrasting fears. 

^ Beod down your eaj and listeoi for I caonot stay, and 



fhnst not be overheard/' said Susan In a whisper. '* I know 
that Mr. Durnsford would make yoa his wife, fi>r, Ba he 
passed up to you, he told father and I that we must be the 
witnesses: but Parson Wilkins can't come to marry you till, 
to-morrow ; and if you wish it, with the blessing of Grod, 
you shall be far away by that time. You do wish it, miss, 
doo'tyouV* 

•• Ves ! yes I" cried Mabel, eagerly. 

^ I thought so, from some words I overheardy and when I 
saw how he walked by your side whilst you turned away, 
and when he locked your door. Perhaps, Miss Mabel, you 
loves some one else ? 

A deeper blush was her only answer. 

" I thought as much !" exclaimed the girl, delighted at 
her own sagacity. ** And it would be a hard and a cruel 
thing to be forced to marry one, when you loved another. I 
woilid not marry any but Ralph Preston, let them do what 
they would. But I must not waste time talking here, for I 
may be called, and something 'spected; though nobody 
knows of the door I came in at, — it looks so little like a door 
on the othjer side, and there is so much lumber heaped up 
before it Now, if you Will go through there when it*s got 
dark, and along the galler]^ till you come to the end, and 
down the little winding stairs, and up the passage, and into 
the third room on the right hand; and on through the next 
till you come to the glass-door, you will be into the giarden 
in no time. Then yon must go along the left hand path in 
the shrubbery, till you come to the door in the wall^ by the 
great fish-pond ; and just outside you will find a horse and 
pillion, with an honest lad who will take care of you and 
place you with your friends." 

" Can you — will you indeed do thisl" 

^ To be sure, maVm. I'll tell Ralph, that if he says no or 
makes a foes, Dl not walk with Aim ag[ain for a year. 
What would he say, I should like to know, if father or any 
one else was to make me marry Joaeph.Crook?^— who wants* 
me, I can tell him that" 

** I do not doubt your powers of persuasion," replied Ma* 
bel with a smile ; '* but where is this Ralph ? and can he 
be there in time ready with a horse 1" 

" Re shalll" said his mistress decidedly; m truth, Susan 
rarely permitted any obstacle to stay her plans. ** I'll just 
step down to the village to take some eggs I promised to* 
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Goody Barnes: I said I was going there afore, and some* 
how or other Ralph is alwa^ in my way ; I think he mast 
set some one to watch me. There is plenty of time, for yoii 
mast not go till after nine, or some of the people aboat may 
see yoa. Are yoa bold enough to ventnre T To be sur^,. 
the ghosts don't walk so early,'' looking half alarmed as she 
named them, '* and yoa mast not be much later, 'cause fa-- 
ther sometimes takes it into his^ head to lock the doors him- 
self; but then you must .pass by where Mr. Durnsford will 
be sitting, and I can't go with you for fear I should be 
missed, though I: will be somewhere handy, if lean manage 

Jv. 

'' I am not afraid of ghosts; — ^but is there no' other way 
than by his room V\ 

*' None that you can go. Mind, the third room on the- 
right side, and through to the next : I'll take care that the 
doors shall be open. And now, ma'am, if you would 
excuse me, I have little to offer; but, perhaps, you may 
not have money with you," putting a small purse into Ma- 
bel's lap as she spoke. '* Don't be offended, ma'am; you 
may want it on your journey, and it is my own for eggs and 
chickens. Not that Ralph will want any thing, or take any. 
thing either;" her cheek glowing with honest, pride; but 
he may not be able to go all the way himself; though if not, 
he will take care to get some one he can trust to go on with 

)u. He would not dare to see my face if he did not; and 
le would do it of his own will too, for there never was a 
[inder heart to man, and beast, — ^yes, and woman. too,-«n. 
though I sc^y it,^ as should not say. it" 

** I will not doubt it," said Mabel, smiling through her 
tears. " Take back your money — ^I have plenty ; but I do 
not thank you the less. 1 cannot say to you one half I would 
for your kindness to a stranger." 

*< Don't try, ma'am," said Susan, citing for company. 
^ I can't think of you as a stranger: my poor mother used to 
talk so much about your fiimily.^^But, la ! there is the clock, 
striking, and I ought to be at the farm down in the valley, 
there." 

The girl started to her feet, repeated her instructions with 
a few additions, and bade her good-by'e with many kind 
wishes, it being considered most prudent that they should 
not meet again. 

Vr».SaiSsfQrd bimaelf broagbt cake and wnie with aonie 
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c^Si]8aa*B delicaeies to Mabers door, which she opened at 
kis request, not wishing to irritate him unneceasarily; but 
her thanks were cold — her good-night colder still, and he 
departed little pleased with her manner, locking her io^ and 
taking tiie key with him as befoi?e.. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Ths time ao anxiously waited fi>r by the prisoner at 
length arrived. Susan had promised to return, should any 
unforeseen circumstance interfere with her plans : she had 
not returned ;, and Mabel, the timid, the gentle Mabel, wha 
a few months sinee shrank from man's look and coloured at 
his words, was preparing to commit herself to the care and 
guidance of a perrect stranger — to go forth with him on a 
long journey at the dead of night — to decide and act for her- 
sel^to seek protection from one whom she had seen but 
once — most probably to appeal to the laws against the tyran* 
ny of a brother and a guardian. She stood on the narrow 
stair looking down the long passage at its foot, yet the flame 
scarcely flickered from the trembling of her hand ; and she 
started not when the ominous owl flew by, screeching as he 
passed. Her simple faith had returned in all its beauty^ 
She knew but little of the evil hearts of men, and thus feared 
them less; she knew Mr. Durnsford to be a bold, bad man,, 
but she did not judge of his kind by him. Her real danger 
overpowered all imaginary terrors, the result of hen early 
seclusion : her desire to fly from her worthless guardian, and 
the threatened marriage^ absorbed every minor fear, and 
supplied the energy required. Had she been more suspi- 
cious, and less confiding, her danger would have seemed to 
her fkr more appalling : the single-hearted and the gentle 
often win their way, when the strong and the politic are 
turned aside. 

There was no sound in the passage beloit ; and the light 
gleaming through the crevices of the closed door of the sit-^ 
ting-room on the dark floor without, convinced her ihat Mr. 
Durnsford was within. Gathering her cloak closely round 
her,, that it might brush nothing in b^r way, shading her can^ 
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die lest its flame should betray her, and tresduig with a light 
and timid step, she passed the door of the dreaded room, and 
entered the first of the apartments at the other end of the 
passage through which she could alone gain entrance to the 
garden. . Believing her greatest danger passed, her enemy 
left behind, she advanced towards the second room without 
any particular scrutiny, and with a less cautious tread ; but 
stopped abruptly, before she could be seen through the open 
door by the speaker within. 

" Who is that T' demanded the well known voice of the 
dreaded Durnsford. 

" Me, sir4" exclaimed the ready Susan, advancing from 
an adjoining <;loset into which she had retreated to avoid 
his observation, on her return from ascertaining that the 
door into the garden was open, taking the light from Ma- 
bel's trembliiig hand as she passed before her, and pointing 
significantly to the hiding-place from which she had her- 
self but just emerged. 

Before Susan, who made a trip and a scufiSe on the po- 
lished oaken floor, that would have almost smothered the 
trampling of a troop of horse, was standing befi)re Mr. 
Durnsford, the terrified and half bewildered Mabel was 
safely enclosed within the closet, listening with breathless 
eagerness to the succeeding conversation. 

" Are you so very honest hereabouts, Susan, that you 
leave the doors open at night]" 

^* Honest ?— la, sir ! I should hope so : there has not been 
a robbery since I recollect Besides, the door only goes 
into the garden, so we don't care about its being fastened 
for there ain't much to steal in the house, though father 
do go round most nights to see^ all safe. Let me do it, sir ; 
you ain't used to the lock — it goes with a snap;" and, ])ut- 
ting down her candle, she stepped before him, making 
isuch a racket with the key, pretending to try the door to 
ascertain its being fast, that, weary of the noise, and desiring 
her absence, he gave her some trifling order to ensure her 
instant /departure. Susan would fain have lingered to be 
certain that he did not festen the door more firmly ; but 
prudence forbade, and she retired, though determined to be 
on the watch. No sooner was she gone, than Mr. Durns- 
fbrd continued his seareh in an old chest of drawers, from 
which he took a packet of papers, left there by mistake 
some months before, and of which he thought it prudent to 
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repossess himself, though they had not been of sufficient 
consequence to induce him to take any previous steps for 
their recovery. He had just entered the outer apartment 
with the intention of returning to the sitting-room, when 
the clatter of boots and spurs was heard ; and flushed with 
wine and excitement — splashed, heated, and in no placid 
mood, Philip Conyers, seeing a light, threw open the door 
and advanced towards him. 

" 1 am no laggard, as you see ! Ha ! ha ! you did not 
think I was on your track.'* 

Mr. Durnsford started with no pleasurable surprise, ^nd 
inquired the cause of his* visiter's appearance. 

" What ara I come for 1 Why, to marry the pretty Ma- 
bel, and save you the trouble : you are too old ft)r such a 
fancy. I met Wilkins by the way, who thinks I shall ma|ie 
the fitter bridegroom, and has promised to be here betimes 
to-morrow. It is of no use to frown or argue : I know all 
from the man who brought 1ier here. I suspected what you 
were before ; though there is honour among thieves, they 
say. You know me: if I like a thing, I take it; — the girl 
pleases me, and she shall be my wife." 

" She is your sister !" 

" Pshaw ! you know all about that. Play the guardian, 
give her away quietly and decently, and I won't say any 
thing of your treachery: if not, I can tell what would hang 
you, or drive you out of the country; and I shall stand on 
no ceremony now, since you would have deceived me. It 
is of no use to bluster — my mind is made up;" throwing 
himself with a resolved air into one-of the old high-backed 
chairs that stood a few paces from Mabel's place of conceal- 
ment. 

" I ara not given to bluster: and if it comes to telling 
what should be kept secret, there are two may play at that, 
and time show which shall win," replied Durnsford, galled 
at his inferior's insolence, and too nyjch irritated at his in- 
opportune arrival to employ his usual insinuating arts: 
moreover, since his parting with Mabel, be had been drink- 
ing to drown thought, and was little less excited and in- 
clined to anger than his companion. 

" When knaves fall out, honest men may get their lights ! 
If we play that game, the odds are in my fiivour," observed 
Pbilip Conyers sarcastically. **Iam used to roaming the 
country — Hke the road as well, or better than the drawing- 
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room ; there ia more (un and no yawning : whilst you must 
sit on soft cushions, and flatter, and be flattered. I say — 
Stand ! and deliver ! boldly, as a brave man should. You 
coax, and palaver, and play the friend ; and gold and lives 
go no one knows how. I say the girl shall be minel** 
striking his hand on the arm of the chair. 

'* And I say she shall not !" replied Durnsford with a fierce 
stamp of the foot 

"Who will prevent mel It will not do for you to play 
guardian here: I am guardian too." 

"And, brother, remember!" observed Mr. Durnsford, 
scarcely restraining his rage. 

" I, Philip Cony ers! — the pretty Mabel's long-lost brother ! 
— the heir of the good Grange ! That was capital !" shouted 
the unwelcome guest, bursting into a fit of laughter so loud 
and hearty, that the old walls echoed to th^ sound. "That 
was a good hit of mine, though you skulked about it for a 
week, and only agreed because I threatened to blow you up 
and fly the country. ' I played the part well, to every one's 
satisfaction but yours, who wanted all the picking to your- 
self; but I shared the danger, so bad a right to half the 
profits. To be sure, I was hard put to it sometimes, when 
the old gray beards expected me to own to mischief which I 
had never done. You fancied that I could not play the 
squire; but you see I did, and was as much a gentleman as 
others." 

" This is the first time of my hearing so," replied Durns- 
ford drily. " I doubt if Mabel considered you very gentle- 
manly." 

" Oh, the pretty Mabel ! but then she is like a butterfly— 
can scarcely bear to be looked at; or a wild fawn — so shy 
and timid. To think of the simple one taking all my love- 
speeches for a brother's good mannera; and onlv blushing 
and being a little startled now and then at she did not know 
what ! She will learn better to-morrow. Or why not to- 
night 1 I am just in the huroou/for making love. Where 
is she ?" starting up as he spoke. 

Poor Mabel reared that they would hear the beating of 
her heart, so strongly did it bound against her side. 

" You shall not see her to-night," replied Durnsford, firm- 
ly, placing himself before the door. 

" Shall not, Richard Durnsford 1 Who stops Wildfire, 
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thoogli he stops many I** and again he laughed at the thought 
of his various exploits in his character ofhiffhwayman. 

** Sit down, and hear reason,'* said Mr. Durasibrd, com- 
pelling himself to moderation. ** Miss Conyers has already 
suffered much ; and my word is pledged that she ahall not 
be farther distressed to-night" 

*' You wooed in vain :'* sneered Wildfire, the famous 
highwayman,— for such he was. ** You wooed, but the 
pretty Mabel did not fancy you for her husband : I admire 
ner judgment, she will find me more to her taste." 

**Come, come, Hudson! the jest has been carried 6t 
enough. You frightened Mabel so the other day, there was 
no peace till I promiseu to send her away ; so little wonder 
that she does not wish you to be at the wedding : but since 
you are eome, play the brother quietly to-morrow — give her 
to me, and* you shall find your advantage. The hunters ^" 

** Pooh { The hunters are mine any how, as her brother 
or husband, with or without your leave ; but I am tired of 
playing the brother, so you must tell her that I am no such 
thing, as you told her that I was.'* 

**u I should, she would only fear and dbtest you still more 
than she 'does already." 

*<Fear and detest me? That is your doing, then, and 
you shall answer for it" 

" It was the consequence of your own violence : I warned 
you to no purpose." 

** You never warned any one in honesty yet ; but I can- 
not think that the pretty Mabel hates me, and would rather 
stand your fire than hear her say so. 1 never cared for a 
woman's frown before ; but I took to her that very night in 
the old house, when she came— just where she shoum not 
She looked so pretty and delicate, though as white as wax, 
when we carried her back to her room, and she none the 
wiser, thanks to the composing draught you found, and 
poured, down her throat when she was coming to herself 
again ! A ciapital plan of yours, I must say ! and well for 
her and us that she &inted without screaming — few would 
have been so sensible : but she must give up fainting alto- 
gether as my wife. She little thinks whose acquaintance 
she made that night" 

** You are mistaken ! she knows it was her hopeful brother 
Philip Conyens," observed Durnsford, sarcastically. 



** And- her trast^dithy guandian Richard Durnsford !** it- 
tott^d the other with an oath. " Did yoa tell hfer that too? 
ormuetldoitr 

' *' I told her nothing : on the contrary, even to the last I 
persisted tiiat she was labouring under some strange delu- 
sion ; but she recognised your hand, when holding up a ilote, 
by its shape and scar.** 

" The baronet's note ! — and that frightened her out of her 
senses. Hang the note ! and the light, and the writer !-^ll 
but the pretty Mabel herself, and her husband that is to be. 
I remember that I was holding up some c^the jewels taken 
out of the drawer, just as she discovered us. That was a 
strange piece of work altogether; I have never been quite 
myself since. It was the first time there was blood on ray 
hand without my spirit being first roused by anger ; and the 
old squire died bravely. If he had but said at first that the 
money and jewels were not about him, instead of shouting it 
out so triumphantly at last, all might have been well. I' 
think more of his death than of all my other ill deeds put 
together, though I have got more by it. I could not look at 
his daughter and salute her, as a brother should have done, 
for the thought of her dying father, and his gray hairs dab- 
bled in his blood. I could not even take ^er hand — the 
brave old fellow was before me standing between us, and I 
was forced to turn away. I have never slept so well since. 
I start up in my bed and grapple with him ; or I feel his cold, 
clammy hand fitting the halter round my neck, his glassy 
eye fixed upon me all the time. — I never could bear the 
Grange ! He used to walk before me, as if showing the 
house, leaving a track of blood behind him ; and there was a 
mocking smile upon his lip I did not like." 

" Why would you persist in entering the house, then 1 A 
pity, with such delicate sensil^lities, that you should subject 
yourself to such inflictions!" remarked Durnsford, with a 
sneer. ^ 

"Have a caret" replied Wildfire, fiercely. "I am no 
more a woman than yourself: but I do wonder how you 
ebuld gripe the old man's throat without a shudder, as you 
did ; — ^vou, who had known hifti for so many years — sat at 
his table, and drank of his cup; or how you Could so play 
the hjrpoc'rite to his sweet child, and not turn away from her 
tnifltiDg look, when yoa knew that you had murdered her 
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poor father. I am a villain ! aud I kobw it !— but then I am 
a bold and open one, and would not change crimes with 
Richard Durnsford, though he offered roe a whole stud to 
boot 

*' There are some swords double-edged ; and it is ill policy 
fb play with them. [ was no more Conyers's murderer than 
yourself. You fired first !" 

" So I did ; but aimed only to disable him ^ for I liked the 
squire's honest character, and wished him no farther barm 
than losing the legacy which we wanted. You did the rest; 
and I saw in the moonlight, when even I shook, a ghastly 
look of triumph on your face, as though that deed secured to 
you his daughter and her gold. My ball only partly dis- 
abled him, as I intended ; but you — his friend ! — ^had doc- 
tored his powder the day before ! — you struck !•— ^you 
dragged him from hia horse ! — your knee was on his chest 
— your hand upon his throat ! — ^Faugh ! I would as soon be 
the hangman as Richard Durnsford T' 

** I had no alternative when the mask fell from my &ce 
and he shouted forth my name," answered Durnsfora, his 
lip quivering with rage at his confederate's scornful school- 
ing. " Why did you compel me to go with you, afler boast- 
ing a thousand times that you feared no single man ?'* 

"Who says J dol — though the squire was neither child 
nor coward. Why should I run all the risk and not get half 
the profit ? The world calls you honourable, but I know you! 
You would have had me hanged for the robbery, pretending 
to be my friend till the last moment, and kept safe yourself; 
but I knew better than that ! I have had my doubts whether 
you did not know before we attacked him, that the legacy 
was in the cabinet; but sought his death to be sooner guar- 
dian to his heiress.'' ^ 

" Think as you please ! Had I known that 1 could have 
got the legacy without your aid, I should not have committed 
myself by taking to the noble profession of the road." 

" Better highwayman than hypocrite !" retorted the other 
in defiance. " There is reason in what you say, though ; 
but it was a bad business altogether. 1 did not mind trying 
to finish the lad, his son, just to please you, as he had aflront- 
ed me, making a fuss about a girl who chose to squall be- 
cause I was civil; but hurting the squire went against me. 
It it womanish, but I have a fancy it will be my last exploit. 
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hvA that I shall hang for it If T do, I hang not alone !** 
looking keenly at Dumsford. 

** With such fancies, how can you think of marrying the 
daughter 1 I am a man ! and have no such thoughts." 

** 1 am as much a man as yourself— can bear as much, and 
braire as much. I love the girl, and she shall be mine ! Be> 
tides, I would save her from wedding Richard Dumsford." 

'*Sbe will know how to appreciate such disinterested 
kilidness. Hers will be a happy fate, to see her brother, 
alias husband, hanged for tier father*s murder T' 

** There will be one commit : she will see her worthy 
guardian the same." 

For some moments the confederates glared upon each 
other in silence ; then Dumsford spoke in a more concili- 
atory tone. 

'* It is unwise in us to quarrel: let as agree, as friends, on 
our future plans." 

•* Friends 1 Now I do mistrust you, Richard Dumsford, 
with that smoothed brow and held-out hand. I feel as if the 
constable were behind you with the fetters — the hangman 
with the rope." 

Jiow galling to a spirit such as Durnsford's to bo schooled 
---mocked at — bearded as ho had bcen--and wns! The 
highwayman by his open boldness placed himself above, and 
beyond the hypocrite's power : if once resolved on a point, 
he rarely &iled to accomplish it He would listen to no- 
thing but his own will ; bearing down all opposition by his 
unreasoning obstinacy. 

Mr. Durnsfbrd guessed, and guessed correctly, from his 
strange and varying mood, that the highwayman had sought 
Strength from exciting draughts to enable him to support 
the great fatigue he had encountered in his hasty pursuit; 
and most heartily did he wish that those draughts had been 
deeper still i he might then haye been managed ; now he 
was only more irritable, suspicious and determined. Nor was 
Mr. Dumsford unaware that his own draughts to drown re- 
flection and remorse ill fitted him to pursue his usual politic 
and successful line of conduct He felt he had been un- 
wise in showing his anger, whatever the provocation, (and 
it had not been slight,) and sought to repair his error. But 
this was not so easy : he, too, was inclined to be irritable 
Awd obstinate ; and the mind's irritation would ocoasionalli 
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flhow forth in words, thoagh he began with a gentle tone 
and unclouded brow. 

*' Corne, come, Wildfire ! the fetters and the rope' are for 
petty villains ; not for such a fine, brave fellow, as Thoona^ 
Hudson I You shall keep the roads with no trifling salary 
for many a long day yet; though perhaps it might be as 
well to expend your cares on some other county, as no one 
carries money hereabouts, lest Wildfire should take it with- 
out giving receipt or bond. Come with me to the sitting- 
roOm ; we will have a merry night, and to-morrow make 
terms which even you. shall call handsome, though you 
have been rather hard upon me lately. 

" That is, make me drunk — lock me up — marry the girl, 
and be ofi* in the morning before I know any thing of the 
matter. I knew the smooth brow and beld-out hand were 
not for nothing. I won't stir — ^and 1 won't drink — that is 
positive ! And these are my terms — the pretty Mabel for 
my wife, with all the hunters, and half her fortune. Talk 
as you please, I shall not change." 

Durnsford gnawed his lip with vexation, but rallied to 
the charge. 

" Where have you learnt to make bargains? or why do 
you take me for a fool ] Give up the wife — she would only 
be an encumbrance to you in your way of living — ^and yoq 
shall have the hunters and a third of her property." 

*' No ! I have said it ! I have some thoughts <i giving up 
my wild ways, and settling down somewhere as a magistrate, 
wlien I have a pretty wife to keep house." 

" A magistrate 1" 

"Why noti There shall be no highwayman in my 
county, depend upon it. I shall have a wife, a fortune, and 
a character to take care of then : now, having neither, I 
may do as I please." 

" Set a thief to catch a thief," remarked X)urnsford, sar- 
castically. 

" A wise saying ! but a bold gentleman, who keeps the 
roads with his blood horse and his pistols, is not to be eoU'^ 
founded with a paltry thief, who skulks along dark pafiiage9 
in listed shoes, scaring women and children." 

" The distinction must be obvious to all. Y09 will be 
merciful to those of your profession?" 

^* I suppose I 9hall do justice, im otheia do, — hftiig tbe 
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little villains, and set the great ones loose : — ^let hypocrites 
hope nothing at my hands ! Do you agree to my terms ?** 

''Impossible ! you only named them in jest; Miss Conyers 
would never consent" 

'*Miss Coi^ecs shall consent,'* retorted Wildfire, reso- 
lutely. 

" I teli you she will not : she is so alarmed at your vio- 
lence, and the discovery of your being in the dressing-room, 
that she turns pale at the bare mention of your name." 

''She must get over that: let her be willing, and I shall 
be gentle. Has she any particular desire to become Mrs. 
Dumsfonf 1" he inquired, looking keenly on his companion. 
" Come, tell the truth, or I ask herself." 

" She has not," replied Durnsford, without noticing his in- 
solent menace; " but her disinclination to a union with me 
is less decided than to a union with you." 

" Thanks to her not knowing that Richard Durnsford was 
also in the dressing-room, planned and executed the carrying 
off the legacy, and gave the death-stroke to her father ; ta 
say nothing of putting her brother out of the way. My 
conscience is too delicate to permit her to wed this Kichard 
Durpsford, in ignorance of half his merits." 

•* This is folly, Hudson ! you could never dream of telling 
her, for your own sake; and it would be as wise not to name 
such matters here, — there may be eaves-droppers." 

" Who is afraid 1— Not Wildfire." 

" There may be prudence without fear. You must see 
the protection which my union with Mabel Conyers would 
be to both; and you must also see, knowing wTiat she does, 
that it would be hopeless to induce her to wed with you." 

" I do not see that, if all were known; and you are old 
enough to be her father." 

" But all must not be known, fur her sake and our sakes : 
it would kill her, timid and gentle as she is. You she will 
not marry — me she may, though not from aflfeclion,. I admit. 
The fact is, she loves another ; one with whom it is as much 
our interest, as our inclination, to prevent her union^" 

"Whol" 

"Edward Elton." 

" A burst of horrible imprecations followed the announce- 
ment. . 

^ He sliall not have her while I live !" shouted Hudson ipi 

9V - 
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his fury. *' I hate him ! He defeated the attempt on her 
brother ; his blow is unavenged — I feel it still as a fresh 
wrong. He shall die f 

"^e shall !*' said Bumsford, setting his teeth. 

" Does the girl own her love to her father^s murderer ?" 

" She will not believe his guilt" 

" Ah, woman-like ! I would I were so loved ! But she 
shall not wed him. I abhor him !" clenching his fist and 
grinding his heel into the oaken floor as he spoke« 

" You have cause ! — besides your own wrong, your father 
fell by his." ' " ' 

" What! my brave father? the boldest highway man that 
ever rode — except his son I He shall not live !" 

"'To accomplish his death, you must retain your character 
of the squire's son : it gives you power and influence." 

"And so leave you the wife! You are deep, Master 
Richarcf Durnsford ; but I have not tracked or eluded men 
for years, to be fooled out of my pretty bride by soft words,, 
bringing no good. I trust the evidence, which you have 
taken care that Dawkins and others shall give, will serve 
our revenge and safety : let the people see one hanged, and 
they will be satisfied ; the rarer the spectacle, the more it 
pleases. Lucky for us bis passing that way ! I oflTer this 
and abide by it. Let me see the girl alone, as her brother;, 
honour bright, I tell no tales of you. If she really is 
so Tightened at me that I cannot coax her to say she 
loves me, even as a brother, and promise to give up Elton, 
she shall then be told to draw lots for a husband, — you, or 
some one else whom we shall provide. SlJbuld she draw 
you, well and good ! I shall be vexed,'but that cannot be 
helped : I remain her brother, and give her away. Should 
she draw me^ you must do the like, convincing her that I sua. 
not her brother. The fortune between us — the hunters to 
whichever loses the lady. No stamping, no palaver, so it 
shall be I Show me the way to the girl's room." 

" Stop ! the sight of you will kill her." 

" Will itl We shall see. Girfs do not often die at the- 
sight of a young lover, though they may have seen him once 
with a black crape on his face," exelaimed Wildfire, starts 
ing up and rushing towards the door. 

** Stop! stop!" cried Durnsfbrd, rushing after, but yainlj^ 
endeavoring to detain him; whilctt Mab^ h^ard in. the 
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fic oaths. 

For some moments she stood bewildered, shocked at their 
confessions, alarmed at their threats : then her breathings 
came thick and fast, for she bad scarcely drawn her breath 
before. Their absence alone was a relief a blessing, for 
their words had fallen on her heart as the branding-iron on 
the bare flesh ; and yet she had not shrieked at the torture. 
There had been some mingling, too, of good with iH, of light 
with darkness. ^Wildfire was not her brother— -better that 
she should mourn her brother dead l-^-Hind he she loved was 
innocent ! — cleared by the confession of the guilty, as deci- 
dedly as by the conviction of the loving. The uproar con- 
tinued in the passage. 

" Stop at least till I prepare her," she heard in the per- 
suading tones of Durnsford. 

" Not I ! she must be in some of these rooms, so up I go," 
succeeded in the more resolute voice of Wildfire, as he 
liked to be called. 

She heard him burst from the arm that wouM have detained 
faim, and rush to the stairs ; she heard the first step creak 
beneath his tread. They were going to her room ; they 
would not find her there— «they would search the house; 
they would drag her forth — they, the murderers of her father ; 
and she should stand before them, weak, defenceless, know- 
ing his blood was on their hands — and they would doom her 
to death — or worse than death, a hateful marriage. There 
was but one hope of escape — there was not a monpent to be 
lost : her very terror gave her power. She rushed to the 
door, which Susan had so adroitly left unlocked: — sprang 
wildly down the steps and along the dark winding path — 
burst open the garden gate with a strength she knew not 
she possessed, and stepped quickly out on the greensward 
beyond, closing the gate behind hePi. 

The dark boughs of the stately trees waved high above 
her bead, and, with the bridle hitched to a branch, stood the 
horse with the pillion rea4y for her flight ;'-but there was 
no Ralph Preston to bo her guide. 

She called upon him in low, wild tones, reaching the bri« 
die from the branch. There was a slight rustling m the lit- 
tle thicket near ; and in another moment a young man stood 
lieside hfii^. 
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'* Let OS up and away ! there is no time to lose I** she 
exclaimed in the same wild tones, placing the loosened bri- 
dle in his hand and preparing to mount. 

The young man made some reply, apparently, from his 
manner, to propose delay ; but she neither beard nor heeded 

his word& 

«< Meant ! mount ! there is not a moment to spare. See ! 
see !*' she continued^ still more wildly, pointing to the house; 
^ they are in the gallery, — the next instant they will enter 
my room, and discover my flight" 

*< Who is in the gallery ? From whom would you fiyV* 
inquired the young man. 

N»* From my father's murderers ! — Haste ! haste ! Will 
you not save me ?" clasping her hands, and looking into his 
fkce. 

** I will !'* he replied, moved by her passionate plead- 
ing. 

'*God protect and reward you ! said Mabel, less wildly. 

Almost before the words were spoken, the young maa 
had lifted her to the pillion, sprang up before her, and was 
guiding the horse cautiously but quickly down the hill on 
which the house was built, keeping in the shade as much 
as possible. 

" Whither shall I guide youV asked her conductor as 
they gained level ground. 

" I care not ! but, hoste ! haste ! — Hark ! that shout ! I 
know his voice ; they have sought, and not focmd me." 

" Which rood V asked her guide again. 

** I care not ! I know not ! I trust all to you : only speed !" 
and Mabel trembled as the shout was echoed far ond wide. 

And the young man did speed, taking what seemed a 
tolerable road ; yet, with all his pity for, and interest in, the 
lovely and terrified girl he bore behind him, he could not 
resist a smile at having such an adventure forced upon him. 
The road became worse as they advanced, and the horse be- 
gan to weary of his speed and double burden. The rider 
allowed him to slacken his pace, turning him from the 
rougher centre of the road to a line of greenish sward at the 
side. 

** Ob, haste !" exclaimed Mabel, wildly. ** They come ^ 
Po you not hear 1" her ears quickened by her terror. 

ne did hear. The sound of their o^n horse*a hoofft 
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being deadened on the sward, he codM now diatingtuah the 
clatter of coming horsemen, advancing at no Boher pace* 
and sounding nearer and nearer every jnomenL Withoat 
farther entreaty he again urged forward the higging animaL 
The road branched off* to right and left ; there was no time 
for deliberation, and he dashed down the latter as preferable 
from being smoother, and, more overshadowed by closing 
hedges, — thus less likely to betray them by sight or sound. 
The trampling of their pursuers was lost for a time, then 
heard distinctly nearing ; for there were no other sounds to 
distract the attention. He folt his charge clinging convul- 
sively to the rail of the pillion ; and sometimes he heard a deep- 
drawn breath, as he urged on the horse, not with mere reck- 
less force, but with judgment, hastening or slackening hia 
pace as the road varied, to give him rest, yet not delay his 
course; but she hushed her fears, uttering no farther en- 
treaty, making no complaint Her conductor's anxiety in- 
creased as he felt his horse failing. To continue much far- 
ther at their late rapid pace was out of the question ; the 
poor animal must be allowed a short time to recover breath. 
He bent down to listen, hoping that his pursuers had taken 
the other track. No : he could distinguish the rushing sound 
of their horses on the road behind; or, had he doubted, he 
mi^ht have learned the truth from his companion's hollow 
whisper, — "They are coming!" He had little time for 
thought, and happily was used to action. The lane down 
which he was speeding appeared to turn a little before them, 
and on he rode, hoping to see some house or outlet, marking 
the capabilities of escape as he passed oil The abrupt an- 
gle was reached — lefl behind — yet no house, no outlet was 
visible. The jaded horse stumbled— was saved from falling 
by its rider's strong upholding — scrambled on a few paces 
farther — «nd then stood still, paying no heed to the young 
man's blows or encouragement The moon, nearly at the 
full, shone out at the moment from behind a cloud, and the 
young man saw that the liorse's fore feet were within a yard 
of a deep and precipitous quarry. Had the animal yielded 
to his urging, all had perished ! Mabel shuddered as her 
low thanks were breathed to Heaven : aind even her con- 
ductor's cheek was pale, though used to danger, as his 
thanksgiving echoed hers for the peril thus escaped. 
' Bat though saved from one peril, unseen and uososp^cted, 
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the ono'from which they had fled had become more preBsing 
from delay. The quarry was before — they who sought them 
were behind, jraining fearfully upon their steps; the banks 
high on each side of the road. What was to be done 1 The 
young man turned round and looked at his companion : — she 
was of a death-like paleness. 

•* Could you make no terms with your pursuers 1*' 

** None !*' replied Mabel iu a hollow voice. 

*« Do you fear death 1" 

" Or worse !" 

** And I am but one — unarmed */* he said, making her 
shudder. 

** lie who saved me but now, can j?uard me still !'* said 
Mabel with touching solemnity. **Sut I would not en- 
danger you : leave me, with my best thanks.'* 

^ You wrong me !" replied her guide, his cheek flushing 
at her words. *' I will protect you whilst I have life : ' my 
onlv fear was on your account.** 

fie turned the horse from the quarry as he spoke, and be- 
ffan to retrace his steps. Strange as seemed the action if 
-'he meant her well, she made no remonstrance; her late de- 
liverance had shamed her terror into trust No sooner had 
they passed the abrupt turning in the road, than the young 
man dismounting, dragged rather than led the horse up a 
narrow path on the side of the high bank, screened by hazel 
and thorn from the road below. Here would he await the 
coming of the murderers — it was his last hope for safety. 
The slightest sound might betray them — the panting of the 
wearied horse, the gleaming of the moon on a glittering but- 
ton might reveal them : but it was on the shady side of the 
lane — he had marked all its advantajres as he had passed. 
On came the horsemen, dashing recklessly over the rough 
g^round with little regaid to their own safety : they rode for 
life or death. The horse of the foremost shied, brushing 
against the brake that concealed the fugritives, and Mabel 
could distinguish the flushed features of Wildflre — she could 
almost have touched him ; but engaged in guiding and sus- 
taining his breathed horse, and eager in pursuit, he saw her 
not. 

" Wildfire and Durnsford had scarcely passed the turning, 
before MabePs guide led his horse, something restorra 
from his short rest, down again into the road. In another in- 



stant, be was on his back, retracing his steps at full speed, 
hoping by this mancDuvre to put sufficient space between 
him and his pursuers to enable him to reach some house or 
▼Allege where his charge might be secure: but his pursuers 
lingered not as long as he had expected, and before he had 
proceeded very far on the right hand road, which he had 
formerly rejected, Mabel's quick ear again caught the 
sound of horses advancing in the same direction, though at 
some considerable distance. The young man urged his 
again lagging horse up a rising ground, hoping to catch the 
sight of some place of safety ; but there was no habitation 
to be seen : a broad expanse of barren down was stretched 
out before them, without even a tree that could afford a 
friendly shelter. 

*' It IS all in vain ! I cannot save her !*' thought the 
guide, as he gazed eagerly round. " Unarmed, the odds 
against me -are too great to afibrd a chance of protecting 
her. They are nearing Tapidly--^they will see us before 
that cloud can pass over the moon ; and once seen, there is 
no hope. They know the country too, are bold riders, well 
armed, and reckless. Poor thing! I would that I could 
save her ! Her steadfast trust, her simple faith is beautiful ! 
yet she sees the danger as clearly as myself." 
" However hopeless he now deemed their flight, he still 
galloped on, his keen eye searching the distance for some 
means of escape. , 

" Ha !*' he exclaimed, with a brighter look, the growing 
listlessness of despair changing into the energy of hope, as 
he turned his horse abruptly to the right, urging him on 
with a carelessness for his suffering that would have been 
cruel under other circumstances. His course was directed 
towards a stricken tree, whose bare arms and "white stagged 
head stood out in bold relief on the dark sky behind. And 
;what shelter can that stunted tree afford 1 what aid can its 
bare arms render ? None I yet is it a token of hope, a land* 
mark that shows him where he is, pointing out a path of 
escape. Without slackening his pace, or withdrawing his 
eye from his stumbling horse, (sustained by the skill of its 
rider as much as its own power,) ho spoke abruptly to Ma- 
bel. 

^ Beneath that tree is a holloW track, leading to the top 
of the clifG^ If you do not fear descending them by a 
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nuxtofvr and dizzy path, we naky yet eaeape : I paesed vip 
that way this morning, and left a boat moored at the ^t df 
the rocka** 

*^ I fear nothing but the presence of those behind,'* was 
Mabel's reply. 

** Then we may still hope. If the moon would but step 
behind that cloud again till we reach the clifis, our risK 
would be less: she has stood our friend once to-night." 

And she stood their friend again ; for the black cloud 
sailed over her fair face just as they gained the hollow way, 
hiding them from the observation of their pursuers, who 
came out at the same moment on the broad down. 

" On, on, my good horse, but a little way, and you shall 
have rest !" said the young man, encouraging the animal, 
that lagged heavily along the rugged track. 

But the cheering words, and the sustaining rein were of^ 
no avail : the poor horse, untrained to such speed, panting, 
^sobbing with oyer-exertion, stumbled on some loose stones- 
staggered— sought to recover,, itself in vain — and fell. His 
rider was on bis feet in an instant, having foreseen and in 
some measure guarded against the accident. His first care 
was for Mabel, who answered his anxious inquiries, as he 
lifted her from the fallen horse, by a prompt assurance of 
being unhurt. 

" Thank Heaven ! the cliff is but a few yards farther." 

" On I on, then !" said Mabel, outstripping him in her 
eager haste, but drawing back with a shidder as they 
reached the edge. 

Alight and broken cloud was now passing thwart the 
moon, through which, she occasionally, shone, glancing on 
the projecting points of the rocks, leaving the other parts in 
gloomy shadow. There was just light enough to show the 
terrors of a rough and precipitous descent of several hun- 
dred feet, at whose base the tide was rolling in with a sul- 
len roar; but not enough to show a path distinctly, or to 
give a hope of a safe passage to a timid and inexperienced 
girl. Shrinking back, she clung to her guide's arm with 
an averted head. 

" You are not used to such scenes, and therefore iioagine 
more danger than really exists,'^ remarked her companion 
soothingly. **To me the descent is as nothing; and I too 
readily believed your declaration of feeling no fear. Will 
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Hub ii bo tsK to boiMiie: I 
hive gMsed foor loMteL" 

For mn iasluit Mabel IkCned wiA heat kead, 
awered wikfly, "llief areeoouaf !— oii!ob! IfearaoL' 

He harried her to the poait where the pttlh began, 
bidding' her doae her ejea, lifted her down with a bnidRr^s 
care, facing her in sifetj OB a ledge of rock. 

** If yen woold not mind alaying here a lew minotes 
alone, I might, by aluting the hone in an oppoaite directno, 
puzzle oar porBoera and gain more time.'* 

** Bat you will return ?" said Mabel, kxtking searchingly 
into hie &ce. 

** Ab I hope for heaven !" 

" Go, then! but do not be longf 

With a hurried direction not lo look down the descent, 
which she followed by covering her face with her hands, he 
quitted her, returning with all poasible speed to the hoise, 
that had risen, and was ciopping the stunted grass by the 
side of the road. Dragging him up the bank on the con- 
trary side to that in which he could hear the trampling of 
the advancing horsemen, lUe set him c^at full speed, hoping 
that the gloom, only partially lit up as the moop shone forth 
for a moment and was again obscured^ would prevent their 
discovering that be bore no burden. 

"Now for a little courage, and you will not find the de- 
scent so terrible as you imagine," was bis address to Mabel, 
returoing so quickly to Jier side, that she had scarcely time 
to think his absence long. She gave him her hand in si- 
lence, and began the descent with unlooked-for boldness, 
the ffear of encountering her father's murderers again over- 
powering every other dread. However easy the young 
man might have found the ascent in the morning, or how* 
ever easy he might have found the descent at night, had be 
been alone, he by no means considered it such a trifling feat 
when charged with the guidance of a timid girl, little aided 
and sometimes misled by the changing and fitful light ; yet 
by lifting Mabel, (but a liffht burden) from proiectin^ rocks 
where there were no good stepping-placcs, and guiding her 
down where there wore, cheering her on the way by kind 
VOL, n. 10 
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and encouraging words, the task was at length accom* 
-plished, and as expeditiously as should have been expected, 
if not as could have been desired. They stood on a flat - 
ledge of rock overhanging the water, the spray dashing 
over them, and the waves coming in below with a hollow 
rush, that sounded strangely in the bewildered MabePs ears, 
who had never looked on the sea before. The beach on 
which the young man had landed some hours earlier was 
now completely covered by the crested waves, that broke 
against the rocks : the boat, which had then scarcely doated, 
was now rocking in a considerable depth of water. Mabel 
looked at the lofty clifis above and around her, without a 
standing-place at their feet— out on the wavy sea before her 
with no boundary but the horizon — then up at her compa- 
nion with a look that needed no words. To her there 
seemed no chance of escape ; they were hemmed in, help- 
less victims to their pursuers. 

^ I did not know that the tide rose so high," he muttered, 
with a troubled look, " and hoped to have turned the point. 
And 80 we may still, though not on land," throwing off his 
hat and coat. 
- ** What mean you?" asked the shrinking Mabel. 

'* To awim to the boat Will you not venture on the 
water ? The cave in which I intended to place you for a 
time, I see, is flooded." 

She hesitated. The boat rocked, in her eyes, with a 
frightful motion, — the waves looked wild and awful ; but a 
shout came down from above, and she paused no longer. 

** Go ! I fear not the sea ! it is God's work, and bides his 
bidding, — I fear only man. But will you dare 1" 

"1 run no risk," he replied, gratified at her anxiety for 
his safety in the midst of her own alarm.^ 

He had said truly— he indeed ran no risk ; the water was 
to him as his native element, and soon the boat, coming in 
with the tide, was beneath the rock, and the trembling Ma- 
bel placed within it, though not without some trouble and 
danger. Keeping as much under the rocks as possible to 
avo^ observation from above, after arranging so that Mabel 
might recline at the bottom of the boat, he rowed to a rock 
standing out some little way into the sea, forming one 
boundary of the narrow bay, forcing his tuiy vessel so com- 
' pletely uiider its aide (hollowed by the constant action of 
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the tide,) that it no longer appeared as a distinct and sepa- 
rate object Twisting a rope round a sharp angle, he 
steadied the boat in this position ; whilst, unseen himself, he 
watched the cliffs above in the direction in which he had 
driven the horse, and from whence had proceeded the 
shout. 

A shot was heard, echoing, again and again, among the 
craggy cliffs : then a dark object was seen rushing as in ter- 
ror towards the brink ; — it reached it ; — there was a scram- 
ble — the crashing as of some displaced stones — a fall — a cry 
of agony — more crashing of displaced stones — a grating 
sound, as if some large body were rolling down a rugged 
slope, struggling, but in vain, to stay its descent^ — a second 
fall, duller, deader — a deep groan — then a loud splash, a 
gurgling^in the water — and all was still. 

" What was that?" asked Ma*bel, starling up. 

"Hush! lie still!** replied her companion, forcing her 
gently down. 

For some moments he continued to watch as before in si- 
lence, then turned to Mabel with a lighter tone and freer 
breathing. 

" They are gone ! and now I trust that you are safe." 

** And that cry V asked Mabel. 

" — Proceeded from the poor horse. If I guess correctly, 
the shot which was fired to disable, only alarmed him ; and, 
rushing wildly forward in his terror, he lost his footing, and 
was precipitated down the rocks into the sea below, though 
occasionally delayed in his downward course by the various 
projections. I fancy I saw two figures craning over the 
cliff as he fell, and judge from their gestures that they con- 
sider farther pursuit as useless, not aware of you having 
dismounted. Still as it is possible that they may descend 
the cliffs to make quite sure, you had better not land exact- 
ly in this neighbourhood. I should propose, for the present, 
rowing out to sea." 

"On! on!" gasped Mabel, waving her arm over the 
boundless waves before her. 

And on he rowed, keeping out of the moonlit track upon 
the sea. The boat with its light freight glided swiftly on; 
Mabel's burst of tears, and her broken thanksgivings, the 
overflowing of her grateful heart, were hushed, and Bhe only 
spoke to urge him on-^-only thought of placing greater spacer 
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between her and her foes^ till his arms wearied of their la- 
bour, and his experienced eye saw that in the sky, and on 
the waters, which induced him to think a change of proceed- 
ing desirable. 

** On ! on !" said Mab^l as before, when he ceased to row. 

"Not so!" he replied, still resting on his o^rs. "I 
have already obeyed your bri^f command longer than is 
prudent We have sped across the waves like the phan* 
tom^ship, which may not stay her coarse, on! on! till 
time shall end; but we are not spell-bound, like her. 
There may be more peril soon on the sea than on the land ; 
and we shall do well to guard against it. You have thanked 
me for ray services, more than they merit ; will you not tell 
me now whom 1 have served V* 

" Did not Susan tell you.?" asked Mabel in surprise. 

*^ Who is Susan ]" 

"Who is Susan V* repeated Mabel raising herself on her 
elbow to^ look at her questioner. " Are not you Ralph Pres- 
ton, Susaa Wickham's lover?" 

" I am not Ralph Preston, nor have I the honour to be 
Susan Wickham's lover," replied the young man with a 
smile. 

"Not Ralph Preston! — good Heavens! — who are you 
then?" she exclaimed, starting up so abruptly as to peril the 
safety of the boat. 

" Most people call me Robert Foreman : but sit down, I 
entreat you," he said, gently compelling her to take a 
seac. 

" Robert Foreman !" exclaimed Mabel, anxiously ;. adding, 
as if reassured, " Perhaps Ralph could not come ; and he, or 
Susan, persuaded you to take his place." 

" I know nothing of Ralph or Susan. I landed this morn- 
ing where we came down, — mistook my directions—'lost 
my way— 'fand wandered about till attracted by a light 
, Skirting a garden wall to gain the entrance of the house 
whence shone thi4 light, I saw a man hitch a horse to a tree, 
and then walk cautiously under the wall till he met what I 
guessed, in the faint light, to, be. a female. A whispering 
followed ; but as they turned a corner, I could neither bear 
nor distinguish more. Unwilling to disconcert an elopement, 
-rrfor such I guesscd it to be, seeing that the horse had a 
pillioo,-rl was.. eftiU hesitiktinf^ how tpiict, when you came 
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ffom the garden, calling on some one in evident alarm. 
Coming forward, I endeavoured to explain, but instead of 
heeding my words, yon called on me so earnestly to mount 
and save you, that, stranger though I was, I could not re- 
sist ypur pleading, judging the peril to be imminent from, 
the wildness of your looks and tones.*' 

** A stranger ! what will become of me V^ exclaimed Ma- 
bel, wringing her hands. " But surely you will not betray 
me to my foes?'* looking up in his face with mingled trust 
and terror. 

** Never I" replied the young man warmly, resolving in 
his own mind as he looked on her up-turned face in its gea- 
tle beauty^ lit up by the moon, in whose path of light they 
were now floating, never to leave her till -he had placed her 
in safety^with her fripnds. ** Do not doubt me ! but think 
of me as a brother-^«L kind and careful brother.** 

**No, not a brother!*' interrupted Mabel, quickly, with a 
look of terror. 

" Not a br6ther, then, since you do not wish it I have 
no particular fancy for the title," he added, checking a 
smile. 

" You have already proved yourself a friend.'* 

" I yvould willingly prove myself still more so. Will you 
not tell me who you arc, that I may know how best to serve 
you 1" 

" I would go to Wexton," she replied, evading his ques- 
tion. 

" To Wexton?" he repeated with a start, looking more 
keenly at her. 

" You promised not to betray me,'* said Mabel, timidly, 
alarmed at his manner. 

" I did ! Will you not believe me 1" 

"I will believe you, though your start alarmed me." 

** Did I start ? No matter : I pieant no harm to you. I 
am going to Wexton myself, and shall feel pleasure in being 
your escort. How do you gol and where would you 
landr* 

**I know not! Susan- waste settle all with Ralph," re- 
plied the timid Mabel, who knew little of practical geogra- 
phy, and less of experimental travelling. 

"Never mind !" he observed with a kind smile that reuK 
^uced her. *^A3 I took Ralph Pre8ton*8 place at a ventucj^,^ 

to* 
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X must perform its duties, if yoa will trust the arrangements 
to me." ^ 

« I will trust all to you." 

" All but your name," he remarked with a smile so arch, 
that she looked down in silence. '^ I will not press the 
point, since such is your wish," he continued more ^^vely. 
**Is it also your desire that I should not inquire into the 
cause of your flight 1" 

** Oh, no ! Do not ask me now ! All will be known 
soon." 

** Calm your fears ! I will neither distress you by ques* 
tions, nor rorce yoiir confidence farther than to prevent your 
wishes. 

"You are not oflbnded 1" said Mabel, timidly : " you to 
whom I owe so much ! If you did but know all I have en- 
dured — how I have been deceived, and that the life of the 
innocent may rest on my words, you would not judge un- 
)(indly. 

**I am not offended," said the young man, earnestly. 
"Only speak your wishes, and I will fulfil them to the 
best of my abilities without a question^" 

" 1 would reach Wexton as quickly as T can ; for the life 
of the innocent may depend on . my speed. Only place 
me with Mr. Astell, of Astell Court, and you shall know 
all." 
"Mr. Astell!" repeated the young man, musingly. 
" He will receive and protect me : I have no other friend 
to whom I can apply." 

"It shall be done," he replied. "I see but one difficul- 
ty." 

"What is that?" 

"What no one likes to admit, and what I never felt so^ 
keenly before, — poverty!'*' a blush rising as he spoke. 
•♦ Could ycu' wait till I wrote to my friends? that might be 
remedied." 

"I am rioh,"' said* MabeV quickly, p&cing a well-filled 
purse in his hand. 

"Take back your gold till we want it I am afraid I 
have wndertaken no sinecure in promising to be your escort ^ 
you are fiir too simple and single-hearted to pass through 
the world in safety. You will not trust me with your name, 
yet oifer all your gold (having had no proof of my honesty,). 
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witbout a thougfht of the temptatioa it might prove out on 
this open sea." 

^ I cannot fear you. Do but place me in safety with Mr. 
Astell, and you shall have gold in abundance." 

" Do you think to pay my services with gold )" he in- 
quired, a little piqued. 

'*Oh, not all I have could not pay them as they de- 



serve." 



«* What if i hereafter claim some other reward I" 

•* It shall te granted, if in my power." 

" Remember this !" 

« I will." 

" Now I should advise your trying to sleep. I obeyed 
your wild command of ' On ! on !' till as wind and tide are at 
present, it would be scarcely possible to reach the spot from 
whence we embarked : nor do I think it desirable to attempt 
k ; your foes may yet linger near, and knowing nothing of 
the neighbourhood, I cannot secret you from thejr search I 
would spare you a night on the water, but it is not in my 
power, the only safe landing-place being at a small fishin? 
village some miles down the coast, too distant to be reached 
y till daybreak. It is on our way to Wexton ; and I hope to 
f rocure from a farmer there the means to proceed to Pen- 
ford, from whence your journey to Astell Court will be a 
matter of ease. Let me make you up a bed with this old 
sail, and wrap your cloak comfortably round you : afler your 
terror and fatigue, you require slepp to fit you for your 
journey." - * 

** Sleep !" said Mabel,' shivering in the eold night air, and 
looking with alarm on the strange-shaped clouds crossing 
the dusky sky, and the crested billows as they rose and sank 
around her, now first becoming sensible of the increasing 
wind, and the rude rocking of the boat. 

"Yes, sleep! Do but try: you are worn out with fa- 
tigue and terror : and sleep soon comes to the youn^ and in* 
nocent. Neither sea nor sky is as wild as you think; and 
He who has kept you hitherto, will keep you still. Do- 
not doubt it .^' 

" I do not doubt it. And you ^" 

" Will watch and row while you take rest The sea is 
to me as land to others. I love to mark the shifling clouds, 
Qjid Ustea to the surging waves.. I have stood on the deck 
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when the storm has raged, and the boldest trembled ; and 
this is but a summer sky, and a summer sea. I fear I have 
sometimes braved the tempest In the pride of youth ; cer- 
tainly I never felt the power of the Mighty One so deeply 
as to-night, when I saw how a simple faith could make the 
feeble strong. Man*s proud heart trusts not with the sim- 
ple, loving faith of woman. His eye is on you, and His 
shield is over you ; your faith is a sure defence. Now 
lie you down and sleep in peace; for I will wake and 
watch." 

She yielded to his wishes, for her strength was failing ; 
and he made her a bed with an old sail left in the boat, and 
folded her cloak around her with all the gentle and loving 
care of a young father towards his weary-child : and vy^hen 
she^slept, as he had hoped she would,, he drew off his coat, 
placing it over her to shield her the better from the cold 
night-air. The wind was in their favour ; it rose no high- 
er, as he had predicted ; and on glided the little boat be« 
neath the changing sky, now in shadow, now in light, 
dancing oVer the curling waves with a swing-like motion 
that lulled his charge to a deeper sleep. And there sat 
Mabel's protector rowing, or resting on his oars, now look- ^ 
ing on the heavy clouds sailing above him, now on the dark 
sea flowing beneath ; but more often still gazing on the gen- 
tle being sleeping near him, though her face was shrouded 
from his view. And he longed for the dawn, that he might 
look on that sweet face a^ain, and listen to those silver 
^nes that thanked so warmly. And other thoughts came 
along with that fair vision— thoughts of his childh^ and his 
childhood's home, the love and care of his early years : and 
these were strangely and touchingly mingled, he iinew not 
why, with the gentle being whom he watched. A sigh 
rose as he thought of his early years — it died away — and 
then he smiled to think of his thus playing errant knight, as- 
of old, succouring oppressed and peerless damsels.. 
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CHAPTER IX 



" It is near mid-day, and yet Penford is not in sight,** said 
Robert Foreman, addressing the boy behind whom Mabel 
rode, and who had undertaken to guide them thither, and 
take back the horses to the village where Mabel and her 
protector had landed at an early hour. 

" It can't be much farther,'* replied the boy, doggedly. 

" Confess the trulli ! you have lost your way. I have seen 
that from your manner the last quarter of an hour, but 
thought proceeding on this road as prudent as any other 



course." 



" I am sure Penford ought to be somewliere hereabouts," 
said the boy, with a whimper,, and a cheek as red as the 
miller's daughter in the old ballad. 

" Ah, boy, things are not always as they should be, to the 
shame of some and the sorrow of others ; and it is much 
pleasanter to lay the blame on Penford for having moved, 
than on your memory. There, don't whimper ! I see you 
have done your best; and the kindness of your good father 
and his dame will prevent my being angry with you : only 
don't speak so boldly next time of your kliowledge as to 
roads, and stay quietly here whilst I ride to the top of that 
hill and look around. — I am very sorry I could not procure 
you an easier conveyance, or a surer guide ; and you are 
weary," he said, turning to Mabel. " Once reach Penford, 
and I think I can promise you a chaise and female attendant 
fot the rest of the way." 
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*' I thank yoa for your kind regret; but do not heed my 
wearinesa — only think of my anxiety to proceed.** 

*' I know where we are now,** he said, returning from the 
survey. " We have gone too far to the right ; but having 
done 80, we had better keep on our way to Sal field than re- 
trace our steps to Penford. — Yet you require rest, and must 
have it, as well as the horses. I will claim hospitality for 
you at a cottage near: the ownc^ is a misanthrope and some- 
thing of a churl; but his son has a kind and noble heart 
Follow me!*' 

" Take the horses to that shed, and I will see about pro- 
viding for their wants,*' was his order to the l)oy, when, 
some time after, he lifted Mabel from her saddle, and mar- 
shalled her up a neat grave walk, through a tastefully ar- 
ranged garden, to the door of a small but pretty cottage. 

" Come in !" said a rather ungracious voice, in answer to 
the strokes of his stick, for bell or knocker there was none. 
Visiters were fare and unwelcome. 

Without farther parley the young man entered the rooni 
with the weary Mabel leaning on his arm, and bade — "good 
morning" to the owner of the cottage, who turned round at 
their entrance, showing a tall thin figure greatly bent, and 
a countenance deeply lined with sorrow and anxiety. 

"1 have to apologize for the intrusion, sir ; but this lady 
is very weary as are our horses. 1 hope I am not too bold in ' 
requesting rest and refreshment, that we 'may pursue our 
journey.*' 

His host drew up his bent figure to its full height, looked 
sternly on Mabel and her conductor, whilst a momentary 
flush came on his sunken cheek, and then answered scorn- 
fully, 

" Rest and refreshment for the youth who keeps his word 
as others keep it — who pays his debts as others pay. Oh, 
certainly! we^ will spread a splendid board with costly 
viands — silver vessels ; and liveried menials shall attend. 
We owe you such, and our thanks befeide, not only for ho- 
nouring our humble roof with your presence once again, 
but for so prizing our hospitality as to bring another to par* 
take of it.'* 

Mabel shrank back at the bitter taunt; but the young man 
answered boldly, though colouring at the insult, 

" I will not reseat your words, sir^ for your nMe 8on*8 



flake, and because there may appear to the Buspicioua some 
reason for the sarcasm. I am in your debt ; nor have 1 yet 
the means of acquitting myself of the obligation. Your son 
will believe me when I say that I have still the wish and 
intention so to da''- 

** Ay, my son is a wise young man — wiser than an old 
greybeard like myself; he believes all the tales that are 
told him. Would that he were here, or 1 knew where !'* he 
added with emotion, forgetting the presence of his guests 
and answering his own thoughts. 

" I would indeed that he were here, sir ! He would be- 
lieve me when I Bay that, wrecked and nearly lost, I have 
but just set foot in England. Through this, and this alone, 
am 1 still your debtor." 

"A romantic tale V* remarked his hoi^t with a sneer.' 

** A true one, sir ; but I ask no hospitality for myself from 
one who doubts my word : — only grant this lady rest and re- 
freshment, and I will instantly leave the house : she can pay 
for the aid requested." 

** Would you make my house a hostel — me its landlord, 
that you speak of payment V' questioned his host in wrath. 
'* I heed not the loss of the paltry sum lent to you by my 
son; I only speak of the promise made and broken." 

" Unavoidably broken, sir," replied the young man, 
warmly. 

" Of course !" he observed sarcastically. 

" Take this I — ^1 owe you more — far more ; and then let 
us go !" said Mabel, presenting her purse to Robert Fore- 
man. 

*^ I will wilUtigly take as a loan enough to free myself 
from so galling a debt, having no fear that you will mock 
my poverty, or doubt my wish to reimburse you. — Here, sir, 
is the sum, and with interest," turning to his host; but his 
host heeded him not — at that moment he thought only of 
Mabel. 

" Who are you, who are thus liberal ?" he asked abruptly, 
bending his scrutiny upon her. 

** J!dabel Conyers," she replied, shrinking timidly back, 
forgetting her intended concealment at his impatient ques- 
tion. 

^* Mabel C!onyers! — my sister! exclaimed the young man, 
springing to her side. " No wonder that I thought of my 
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eerly borne ftfid my ckildhood's fiieaibi when I looked on 
you !" 

**My brother? my lonif-expected brother !«-»they said you 
were no more!' Do not deceive me.** 

" I will not deceive you ! My life was sought, but the 
plane of the wicked fiiiled. I am Philip Cony ers, though 
known for years as Robert Foreman !*' 

*' Mabel Conyers !** repeated their host in a tone that 
made them start: ^ the daughter of Philip Conjen of the 
Oranefe 1 Speak, girl !*' he coutinued fiercely. ' 
. ** Yes^ sir,*' replied Mabel, clinging to her newly-found 
brother for protection. 

*^B9.l his children— ^his children beneath my roof asking 
for aid and shelter ! Do you know of whom you ask it ? Of 
him whom your father wronged, refusing to pay that which 
he owed, daring an appeal to law when his honour had been 
relied on.— Honour ! it is an empty name that the base use 
to gild their evil deeds !*' 

" You wrong my father! — I will stand surety for his ho- 
nour — never tarnished, never doubted ! Make your claim, 
Mr. Elton, and I will engage that, if jQst, it shall be satis- 
fied,'* said the young man proudly. 

" Are you Mr. Elton — his father!** asked. Mabel, wildly, 
stepping forward in her eagerness. 

"I am Mr. Elton ! — I am his father, Mabel Conyers !" 
he answered sternly. " What would you say to me ? 
Would you boast how you twined your snares around him ? 
'—how you held him in your bonds-^-then threw him oflT, as 
your father threw aside the friend of years when poverty 
came on him 1— you start ! turn pale ! Where is my boy ?" 
grasping her arm : — " speak, girl ! lest I lay my curse upon 
you !" 

" Oh, no ! no !— do not that !— but go with me to save 
him." 

" Save him !— where is he 1 Clasp not your hands, and 
look not thus !— where is my sen ! " 

" In prison ! — on the charge of murder I" 

He let go her arm, starting back in horror. 

" Whose murder ?" he demanded wildly. 

** My fond father's !'^ 

" Your father !— my fiither ! Mabel, is this true V ques- 
tioned her startled brother. 
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«*Alas! too true!" 

" Good Heavens :— then I come back too late ! — he will 
not hear my repentance — he will not bless me ! Perhaps 
be died in wrath," exclaimed the horror-stricken son, lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece for support *" 

"No, no! — he left his blessing for you! — he bade me 
give it, and say how he had longed for your return." 

" Philip Conyers dead ! — ^laid in the silent grave ! Then 
ends my enipity; I war but with the living," said Mr. Elton, 
more moved than he cared to show. 

" And murdered ?-^id you say murdered, Mabel ?" asked 
her brother. 

« Yes !" 

"Where?" 

" On the high-road— at night" 

" To perish thus ! — my kind and honourable father to die 
a dog*s death! He shall have justice done upon his slay- 
ers. Who is accused ?— <lid you not say that harsh man's 
soni If guilty, there shall be justice done, though I oVve to 
him igy mb. Look to it, sir !" exclaimed the excited youth, 
waving his arm threateningly towards Mr. Elton. 

" But he is not guilty ! Tell me, girl, that he is not guil- 
ty, and I will bless you !" gasped the agitated father, clasp- 
ing hisi hands, and bending before her in the earnestness of 
his appeal. "Do not say that he avenged my wrongs : if so; 
the sm must rest upon my head — it was my doing !" 

"He is not guilty!" said Mabel, firmly, nay proudly. 

" Thank Heaven ! I bless you for the words !" ejrclaimed 
his father. 

"Is this true, or the delusion of love?" demanded her 
brewer sternly. 

" It is true !" placing her hand in his. " Mark ! this hand 
shakes not while I speak — ^Edward Elton is innocent!" 

" You deserve his love !— Heaven bless you both !" said 
Mr. Elton, taking her hand, whilst his tears fell unheeded. 
" Shame upon me that I could doubt my noble son ! I should 
have known him better !" 

" Who is the murderer, then ?" asked Philip Conyers. 

" Mr. Dumsford." 

" Dumsford ?" shouted both gentlemen at once. 

" He who poisoned my youthful mind, teaching me to 
judge harshly of my father— sowing dissension between us 
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in secret— -playing the moderator in public-purging my 
proud spirit to re^llion till I fled ! — he who, I doubt not, 
bribed the highwaymen who sought my life f' exclaimed 
Philip C9nyerB. 

" He who professed to be my friend when others wronged 
me — who pointed out my injuries, and supplied the means 
for flight — who accused your father of dishonour. Can it 
h9 that he deceived me? — that he was the evil-doer, not 
the wife of my afiection— not the friend of my youth 1 — and 
that my own pride was fellow-worker with his deceit? If 
80, what years of misery do I not owe him ! — but did you 
say that ray boy was in prison, charged with the murder?'' 

'* He is ! False men swear against him, and yeur letter 
is brought to corroborate the charge. He is without friends, 
suspected and deserted : oh I haste to save him !" 

" Think not his lather will delay.*' 

'* Nor the friend who owes him his life,'' said Philip Con- 
yers. " Forgive me, sir, if I spoke too harshly." 

** The error rests with me," interposed Mr. Elton. " I 
blush for my taunts and suspicions," extending his httUd, 
which the young man shook with warmth. 

" Was tnere no other concerned with Durnsford ? — my 
father was a strong man." 

" There was another,--one who has lately passed ^fb%my 
brother; but hia^real name, I believe, is Hudson, or'WiM^ 
fire,, the noted highwayman." 

*' Hudson ! — the name of the woman who nursed me and 
my child at Dunisford's bidding," remarked Mr. Elton 

" Hudson ! the man who sought my life, — I then thought, 
frem personal enmity,— I have since learnt, hired by Dujiios* 
ford," exclaimed Philip CJonyers. Where are these Ihen, 
and how is their guilt to be proved ?" 

" Alas ! I fear it mi^ not be proved, as I onl^ know it 
from their own words : it was from them I fl^d with you." 

" Then I thwarted my worst foe unknowingly ! Now, 
with God's will we shall clear the innocent and convict the 
guilty. Doubt it not, sweet sister. We will forward to 
Wexton as speedily as possible, and you shall tell me more 
by the way." 

" We will go together," said Mr. Elton, looking kindly upon 
Mabel. ** It may be that much, if not all, the gloom of my 
fate may have been wrought by my own hands. I could not 
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brook that any should look upon me in my altered fortonea; 
I feared lest the finger of scorn should point me out as him 
betrayed and wrongped by wife and friend, — and wife and 
friend may still be innocent! Yet that cannot be— I saw 
and heard ; this was no mere tale frofh fiendish lips. — Let us 
away to save my boy, that my letter, a sudden burst of anger, 
might have undone." 

** On ! on !" said Philip Conyers, with a half smile at his 
sister, as he thought of her wild injunction, and his own 
brilliant dreams as he glided over the moonlit sea, watching 
his gentle charge, — dreams melted down by one single woid 
to a more sober, yet scarce less lovely colouring. 
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CHAPTER X. 



EnwARD Elton raised his eyes from the holy volume be- 
fore him, as a sunbeam glaring in at the small grated win- 
dow Illumined one of its most encouraging^fM^es. A rush 
of hope came across his heart as a floSd of Split ioto the 
darkened room of the sick, telling of health, a^d la^;aild 
the returning freshness of the young spurit He jSxigOt 
that he was alone, deserted by the few — scorned, detest- 
ed by the many ; he forgot that he was a prisoner, charged 
with the murder of one whom he had loved much, the fa- 
ther of one whom he loved still more ; he forgot that he 
had received no message from her lips, — that she too might 
regard him with hate or fear ; he forgot that the evidence 
was strong against him, — that the friend to whom he 
had written, requesting his aid in his defence, had paid no 
heed to the summons, and that he had no means to fee an 
unknown counsel; he forgot that his father had forbidden 
f him to think of Mabel Conyers, the lovcly^star of his dawn 
of life, — that suspicion rested on that fathei'*s name, and that 
he dared not claim his aid or sympathy, lest he should fur- 
nish a clew to those who would implicate him in the mur- 
der. He thought of none of these things ; he thought only of 
the promise before him. He mi^s not deserted, not desolate ; 
roan mJ^ht strive to crush him, but a mifhticr than man 
would uphold him. r 

He watched the sunbeam as it passed slowly across his 
chamber, till it no longer found admission at the narrow win- 
dow. He watched it at first with a buoyant spirit, an ex« 
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Qhing hope: e^rth and heaven were to him, £)r a time^ 
clothed in the glory of anticipated triumph. Then languor 
succeeded to the excitement : the colours sohered — laded ; 
hope became less exulting, and|is the sunbeam passed away, 
and a gloom followed in his unfurnished room, it required 
some sel^control to prevent his sinking into the despondency 
which occasionally overwhelmed hhn. Present danger, ac- 
tive suffering, he could have borne bravely ; but his eager 
spirit was ill formed by nature to support with patience im- 
prisonment and inaction. Yet nature had been in part sub- 
dued, his impatience rebuked and chastened : his despond- 
ency was not unchallenged : he had learned to see errors in 
himself, unmarked before, and to be more trusting, more 
submissive. What was he, that he should be exempt from 
suffering, — that he should rebel because evil came upon 
himi 

The infirmities of the body will cheek the aspirations of 
the soul : anxiety — and in his situation he could not be with- 
out it — will work a change ; confinement will bring lassi- 
tude and ill health to those accustomed to activity ; and 
Edward Elton's cheek was pale and thin, the life was gone 
from his eye, the smile from his lip, and at times the body 
would have rule, causing him to doubt the possibility of esta- 
blishing his innocence; and thus he drooped when the sun- 
beam had passed from his sight and a twilight gloom suc- 
ceeded. He sat with his head bowed on his hands, and his 
thoughts wandering from Mabel to his father. 

*' Mr. Astell, sir," said the under-gao^r, whom old Ned 
had prepossessed in his favour, touching his arm, for he had 
not looked up at his entrance. 

The young man rose, and a flush came upon his pale 
cheek, but f^ed again on the instant, as he looked doubtt 
ingly on his visiter, uncertain of the purpose of his coming, 
and willing to regulate his own manner by his. But there 
was nothing uncertain in his visiter's address; his interest 
could not be doubted, his friendly intentions suspected. 

'* This is the only place, Mr. Elton, in which I should not 
see you with unmingled pleasure ; but I trust in a few days 
to receive you at Astell Court, relieved from the anxiety 
and annoyance attending your present unpleasant position.^ 
I only returned last night, or you would have seen me long 
before." 

a* 
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** I know not how to 'thank you, sir, for this unlooked-for 
kindness — this confidence in a stranger, wKen many tongues 
and many circumstances are against him,^* replied the young 
man, turning away to conceal bis emotion, as he grasped bu 
visiter's hand. 

^ You give me more praise than I deserve, Mr. Elton. Old 
Ned has. been with me this morning, pleading your cause 
most eloquently; staking his judgment of a horse on your 
innocence, and asserting that Miss Conyers entertains the 
same opinion. How could I do otherwise than coincide with 
the judgment of an old groom and a young lady ?'* 

" Did Miss Conyers send a message, then ?" inquired the 
lover, eagerly, 

" None by me. Did you require a message to convince 
you of her opinion — to inform you of her movements?" 

>* I had no right, sir, to expect a message till I was 
cleared even from suspicion of her father's murder ; and I 
have received none,^ he replied, turning away with a 
dulled look from his visiter's scrutiny. The name of Miss 
Conyers should not be linked with mine, even in a whisper, 
till I stand in her presence, free from suspicion : of her 
thoughts or her movements, I know nothing, nave heard no- 
thing, since my interview with old Ned ; of which he per- 
haps informed you." 

" I cannot doubt you, Mr. Elton : I wish I could. There 
might then.be only imprudence on the part of Miss Con- 
yers ; now I fear there may be danger." 

** Danger to Mabel Conyers, and 1 here a prisoner, pow- 
erless, cooped up within these narrow waljs, unable to de- 
fend ber !" exclaimed the young man vehemently, raising 
his arm as though to rend the strong barrier that kept him 
in. 

" Calm yourself!" there may be no danger." 

** Y^u bid me be calm. It is ever thus with the old ; 
they are cold and selfish in their age, and then they talk of 
the heat and the folly of the young, and call themselves 
the wise ones of the earth. You may be calm : you have 
never loved as I love Mabel Conyers, and known her you 
loved in danger without the power of protecting her." 

*' Young man, be still!" said Mr. Astell, solemnly; "stir 
not up the passions of my youth, that time and prayer have 
hardly tamed. Have I never loved ! Ask of the heart, 
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whose wounds are still unfabled ! read it in my furrowed 
brow and sunken cheek ! Years — long years have passed 
since then, and yet I tremble at her name ! I loved Mabel's 
mother even as you love her — and, it may be, more passion- 
ately still. Who should forbid our love — who stay our 
union ? She should be mine ! I would break down every 
barrier that opposed my wishes ! Should I stand calmly by, 
and see her giveff to another ? I did not stand calmly by, 
but perilled lives and reputations^ and wrecked the hairi- 
ness of others! Where is she? and what am I? She is 
in the silent grave, where there is no love — but neither is 
there care nor sorrow ; — whilst I Jive on a blighted, withered 
ttunk, and liave thus stood for years. There is no second 
spring for me on earth ; my hopes are of another world !" 

The young man looked down, rebuked and shocked'at 
the emotion he had excited in one generally so calm. 

" I beg your pardon, sir." 
/ ** Ask not pardon of me. I erred as yourself; I too 
thought the aged were grown cold and selfish. Rather 
learn to school your rashness,** laying his hand kindly on 
his shoulder. 

** I will endeavour, sir,** replied Edward, touched by his 
manner. " But tell me of Mabel's danger.*' 

** Perhaps liltle, — ^perhaps none. She lefl the Grange at 
night, and in secrecy, after a violent scene with her bro- 
ther, who does not bear the best of characters, and is gone 
no one knows whither. Old Ned fancied that you might 
have been informed of her movements, whilst common re- 
port attributes her fiight to the dread of being called on to 
give evidence which might convict you. If so, the step 
was ill advised, and slander does not spare her name.** 

" Good heavens ! that she should be wronged, though but 
in thought, through me!** exclaimed the young man, pas- 
sionately. 

" It is but a report ; you may best judge of its truth,*' re- 
mt^rked Mr. Astell, more coldly. 

** Mr. Astell,** said the prisoner, flushing at his change 
of manner, " if you loved Mabel's mother as I love herself, 
you will believe that I would rather suffer a shameful 
death than let a doubt rest on her Mr fame. It was to save 
her from comment that I declined stating where I spent the 
hours previous to the murder of Mr. (^nyers. I^rom you 
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I will have no concealment : you are too honourable to be- 
tray a confidence ; and if you truly loved her mother, you 
will protect her child. I was nearly the whole day lurking^ 
about the Grange to speak once more, to Mabel before F 
Bought my father, never heeding how the concealing 
branches tore my hands. At length I spoke to her, and, 
irritated by fancied insults, used expressions towards' Mr. 
Conyers which, if repeated, joined to the other evidence, 
might be considered suifitient proof of my guilt Note or 
message have I received none. I believe our interview 
was unknown to any ; and it is my conviction that her owik 
unbiassed judgment would have led her to hold an even 
course, leaving the rest to Providence. Who shared her 
flightr 

*' She went alone, and no trace has been discovered of 
her course, though her brother, and her guardian, Mr. 
Durnsford, have been eager in their search for many days.*' 
*' Alone ! — and no clew ? Can he have taken her life, as 
he took her father's. But no ; that could not advantage 
him, and he loved her — if love it could be called. She 
would not have fled alone, — she is too timid ; — another 
urged and arranged her flight: — even now he may have 
forced her to be his ; — and I am here, fettered, caged, and 
she in the murderer's hands, calling for succour which I 
cannot give !" 
"Whose hands?" 
" Durnsford's. 

" Do you suspect him of the murder V 
" Yes, I da" 

** But on what grounds? He has ever borne an honoura- 
ble character." 

** It would have been useless to tell others: you may be- 
lieve ; — listen ! Hunted from the Grange by grooms and 
dogs — fearing my own rashness, should I be caught, and the 
bringing scandal on Miss Conyers, I hurried on through 
by-ways, till, breathless and wearied, I threw myself down 
in a ruined shed and slept for many hours. I was surprised 
and alarmed, whilst pursuing my journey early the following 
morning, to see the squire's horse grazing by the road-side 
near Tanner's quarry. Not far off lay his master. He 
knew me on the instant, grasping my hand with all his for- 
mer kindness. I would have gone fi>r aid ; but he bade me 
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Stay beside him, signifying, for he spoke with difficulty, 
that human aid would be m vain. I supported him in my 
arms, wipin? the dew from his brow. His voice was low, 
and his words broken ; but his senses wandered not Ri]ide 
words had been exchanged at our last meeting, and his first 
sentence was regret for the circumstance. 

" * I am sorry for what passed between us ; I was worked 
on by another, — ^you will forsive^ The thought has pressed 
upon me, and. I prayed that I might live to speak to you, or 
to my child. My poor Mabel! I give her to your love: 
cherish her for my sake and for hers ! — tell her I bless her in 
my dying hour. I had -hoped to see my boy, too ; but God 
wills i\ not, and I do not murmur. I paid too little heed to 
my ways while in health and strength. Hearken to the dy- 
ing ! Put not off repentance ; seek your God while young. 
The horrors of the last few hours ! — the good omitted, and 
the evil done, rose up in terrible array. The body tortured, 
and the thoughts confused ! the Evil One calling for his 
victim, and mocking at his broken prayers. A night of 
terror words cannot describe ! But it is past. I hope now 
— humbly hope, trusting in Him who died to save. I 
prayed that I might live to give my Mahel to your care, 
and God grants the mercy. My blessing upon her and you ! 
you will be kind to all I cared for. I die in peace with all, 
forgiving my murderers, as I hope to be forgiven.' 

"* Murderers!' I exclaimed, for. till then I had only 
thought of his having been thrown from his horse : who are 
they V His last words had been uttered with difficulty, and 
interrupted by groans, whilst his pressure of my hand had 
become more feeble. He looked up as I repeated the ques- 
tion, and his lips moved. I bent down to catch the words, 
— I fancied I could distinguish Durnsford ; but there came 
a rattling in the throat, and I dare not aver that he was 
named. * Durnsford ! did you say Durnsford V I demanded. 
The eyes lit up again for an instant; — I thought the head 
bowed in assent, whilst his hand grasped mine more firmly; 
but he could not speak. A glaze came over his eyes ; — 
he started as at a sharper pang, and fell back in my arms 
with a deep groan. I called on him to speak, if but one 
word; — it was in vain;— the glazed eyes turned not — the 
hand stiffened in my grasp, and the head fell forward. I 
called for succour, but none came ! I felt for the beating of 
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his heart, but it was still! I knew not till be was ffone 
bow I had loved him. I wouM not believe hioi dead. 
With the wild idea that a surgeon might yet avail, I laid 
the body on the bank and ran towards Mr. Hortoif s. I 
heard a noise behind roe, but I heeded it not, looked not 
back— never guessed I was pursued, till, on endeavouring 
to rise afler a stunning fall, I saw Dawkins beside me, 
who, aided by another, seized and bound me before I wfis 
aware of his intention. My entreaties, my explanations, 
were unheeded, and I was dragged to the Grange amidst 
the jeers and the execrations of the furious crowd. The 
assertion that I admitted my guilt was a lie — the lie of re- 
venge for having thwarted Dawkins in dishonest dealing. 
So faint was the whisper, that I do not consider myself 
justified in publicly charging Mr. Durnsfbrd with the crime, 
whatever may be my own opinion ; but I tremble at the 
thought of his holding Miss Conyers in his power. To 
have fled without his knowledge I believe impossible, for 
he is one who sees or divines every thing. I entreat you, 
therefore — would I could do it myself! — to s4ek her, and 
rest not till you have found her.^' 

" Depend on jthis: I will not hesitate, though some may 
say I have no right to interfere, not having been her father's 
friend. I have the right of love, of justice, of humanity; 
and every inquiry shall be made. It is dreadful to believe 
Durnsford the murderer — his friend for years! I never 
liked the man, yet could bring no charge against him ; and, 
by bis own showing, he served one I highly valued. If I 
had any clew^^ " 

" Consult Martha Wilford," said the prisoner, abruptly : 
'* she foretold something of this, and professed an interest 
in Miss Conyers and myself.** 

"And why should Martha Wilford take an interest in 
you?" asked Mr. Astell, turning a keen look on the speaker. 

" That is a mystery which she refused to explain ; for 
rescuing her cat from tlie dogs could scarcely account for 
her good will. She commanded rather than requested nay 
presence, and insisted on reading my fate, as 6he termed it 
How she gained her knowledge of my past life, (a know- 
ledge acquired by myself but a short time previous,) I can- 
not tell: but should her knowledge of the future prove 
equally correct, I may yet be recompensed for m y present 
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anxiety. She spoke of some secret foe, whom I took to be 
Durnsford, and bade me apply to you in case of need.'* 
" And why did you not ! I bade you do the same." 

" You were absent, sir ; — and, charged with such a crime, 
I felt delicate in applying to a stranger." 

" That is, you were proud, and waited for me to renew 
the ofier, whilst I knew not how much you required my aid. 
Martha Wilfbrd*s conduct has been singular. The day be- 
fore you came to Astell Court, she crossed me in my walk, 
— ^spoke of dangers threatening Miss Conyers.and yourself, 
and called on me to protect you if the need should arise. 
She knew her influence over me, from the part she played 
in my early history; she knew, too, my feelings towards 
the child of her whom I had loved : but she refused to as- 
sign any other reason for her interest in you, than your 
being an object of regard to Mabel Conyers. Your likeness 
to a lost friend struck me at our first meeting; but I know 
no one of the name of Elton. There is a report of a letter 
^ from your father, in which he accuses Mr. Conyers of dis- 
honourable conduct, and urges you to avenge the injury." 

"The letter does accuse Mr. Conyers; but those who 
would implicate Mr. Elton in the murder do him wrong. I 
~ know not to what my father alludes, and doubt not that he 
wrote under some misapprehension, since Mr. Conyers, as 
well as yourself, knew no one of my name. It is strange 
that all I meet should be struck with some resemblance 
Which no one explains : even Mr. Dnrnsford*s first look 1 
fancied One of hate, surprise — almost fear, but it so instantly 
changed that I have almost doubted my own sight" 

" Has your father always borne the same name 1" asked 
Mr. Astell, thoughtfully. 

" Since my recollection. If you ask this in reference to 
the report I know to be abroad, of my father's having com- 
mitted forgery, I have only to say that I cannot and will not 
believe it." 

" Of course his appearance will disprove the report." 

" He will not appear unless I should be acquitted." 

" Why sol" asked Mr. Astell, gravely. 

" Because sufiering and wrong have made him shun his 
fellow men; and I will not, by forcing him from his retire- 
ment, subject him to the contumely of those who condemn 
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US t)oth unheard. He will not hear from me tilllTiave 
been condemned or acquitted." 

Mr. Astell looked steadily at the young mtin's flushed 
cheek and indignant bearing. The scrutiny was satisfac- 
tory. 

*Us this kind to your father T' he asked, in a more friendly 
tone. ** His advice might assist- you — ^hi3 presence silence 
the clamour against himself^-^his sympathy would support 
you." 

" It may not be wise, sir, as far as my own safety alone 
is considered ; but I mean it kindly. My father is not as 
other men. 1 will not for the sake of his sympathy^^-and 
none can tell what that sympathy would be to me, who 
have not been as desolate,-'-compel him forth among the 
cruel and the cold, recalling the agonies of long past years. 
If condemned," and his voice faltered, ** I had intended to 
leave a letter in the hands of a friend ;^«-but I have no 
friend, — none will hold communion with a reputed mur- 
derer." 

'* Say not so ! You must look on me as a friend, and let 
me advise as a friend. Is it true, as I hear, that you have 
engaged no legal aid ?" 

" It is true." 

" And why is this?" 

" Because, save my father, I stand alone on the earth. 
He who sees the hearts of men and the deeds of their hands 
can bring my innocence to light, if it so please Him : if not, 
I must submit to His will. Yet it is hard to die a death of 
shame, for the murder of one whom I would have risked 
life to save, for his own and his sweet x:hild*s sake ! — to 
leave my memory so branded with the guilt,^that even she 
may not weep my death! — My poor father, too!— what 
will he say 1 — And all this when life was opening out so 
bright before me !" — ^liidmg his face with his hands to 
conceal his emotion, whilst the listener's lip quivered, and 
his eye dimmed as he gazed upon him. 

**Yes, God will shield the innocent; but He works 
through means, and such should men employ, asking His 
blessing on them. You must have counsel." 

" It cannot be, sir." 

" And why not 1" 
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^*'l have no means tafee one ; and justice must ^c bought," 
replied the prisoner, bitterly. "No wonder, since even 
friendship will not act without fine, shining gold 1" 

" And fine, shining gold shall not be wanting,'^ said Mr. 
Astell, warmly. " Have you applied to any one V 

" I wrote to Mr. Carswell on my ^rst committal, thinking 
that, if usable to act himself, he would at least advise, since 
he professed gratitude for a slight service, and {H'essed me 
io visit town, ofiTcring to advance my wishes if I chose to 
study the law. It was to his house I was proceeding when 
my acquaintance with Mr. Conyers delayed my journey. 
I have received no answer to my letter ;*— yet he called 
iiimself my friend !*' 

*'' Yon shall have gold and a friend — a zealous friend !" 
replied Mr. Astell, with friendly warmth. " You must not 
refuse me : — I should do it for niere justice, were I not in- 
terested by your Conduct, and your likeness to my ket 
firiend." 

" I 'Cannot thank you, sir," said the prisoner; but the fal- 
tering voice and glistening eye told his thanks more elo- 
quently than words. 

" This likeness is very strange : it has some mystical 
power to win friends and foes," he continued afler a pause. 
. ** It is strange ; and all who acknowledge it knew him, 
whose death I have never ceased to deplore," observed Mr. As- 
telL 

Both seemed lost in thought ; and in tiie heedlessness ofab- 
fitractton which sofreqaenUy leads to unconscious, and mere- 
ly mechanical action, Mr. Astell took up a Sketch lying on the 
table, uncovering by the movement a curiously wrought 
fiencil-case that lay beneath. His eye fixed upon it; he seized 
and examined it in every part, his countenance showing sud- 
den changes, whilst the hands shook that held it 

"** Whose is this?" he demanded abruptly. 

** Mine, sir," replied Edward, surprised at his emotion. 

*• Yours 1 How, and from whom did you obtain it T" 

"It was given me by my fiither when a boy, in com- 
pliance with my importunities." 

" But from whom did he obtain it?" 

" Really, Mr. Astell, these are strange questions, asked 
in a strange manner ; and more, I cannot answer them 
precisely. I found the pencil-case among some rubbish 
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whilst ransacking a drawer which I was not justified in 
examining. Delighted with my discovery, I took it to my 
fiither, who said it had been giyen to him by my godfather; 
but, since he who gave it had betrayed and wronged him, 
the bauble had become hateful in his sight He would 
have crushed it ; but I pleaded so strongly for its possession, 
that at length lie yielded, on condition it should never meet 
his eye again. He thought it had been destroyed long be- 
fore, and bnly spared it then to av(Nd prolonging an agi- 
tating discussion. But you are ill, Mr. Astell. Shall I 
call assistance?" ' 

** Good heavens ! then he lives !*' exclaimed Mr. Astell, 
without heeding his remark. '* I was not deceived in the 
resemblance. Your father js— -" 

** Who ?" questioned the young man, holding his breath 
lest he should lose the name. 

"The friend of my youth, Allen Beauchamp/" 

**0f Beaucbamp Park 1" 

" The same." 

** And that portrait in the haunted room ?** 

"Your mother; and you are my godson, Allan Astell 
Beanchamp ;" and he wept on the young man's shoulder. 
" I never thought to have wept again," he said, after a time, 
raising his head, and looking kindly on the prisoner, who 
had sought to sooth his emotion. " But then, I never hoped 
to hear such words, to look on my friend's child, to hear 
that my friend himself still lived. TelF me all. Why did 
he fly from those who loved him? from his friend, — his 
wife?" 

"He believed both false." 

" Ha ! How should he do that ? He is still fondly remem- 
bered hy us both." 

" Does my mother live, then ?" 

"Yes; but in seclusion : and, lately, in ill health. Against 
every persuasion she would visit Beauchamp Park, where the 
appearance of a stranger, bearings striking resemblance to 
my friend, brought on a dangerous illnes&" 

" Then I held my mother iii my arms, and knew it not ! 
Yet the beauty of that portrait has been with me ever since 
But my father only told me of false friends, the ^ver of this 
gift one of the falsest !" 

" I did him no wRmg, save through my rashness ; but there 
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was a mystery connected wUh hb sadden flight which I 
could never fathom. Tell me what you know." 

£dward did tell him all he knew, all that his lather bad 
revealed ; and Mr. A&tell listened in fixed attention : but still 
the mystery was only in part explained. 

" There must have been treachery somewhere ; but, as 
your father grave no names, there is still much that I cannot 
comprehend. Mabel Duneombe was Mrs. Beauchamp'a 
cousin. I Lad long loved her, and my rc^gard was returned ; 
but we loved in secret, for I had then no fortune, and her 
brothers, worldly men, with fierce, ungovernable tempers, 
insisted on her marrying Mr. Conyers. Too timid to refuse, 
yet loving me too well to consent, the point remained unde- 
cided. Your father left his home on urgent business, as you 
know. Indignant at oppression, touched by suffering, gene- 
rous to a fault, Allan Beauchamp would have shared his only 
remaining guinea with a friend. It has never been clearly 
understood how he became so much involved : his uncalcu- 
lating generosity, the villany of agents, and the dishonoura- 
ble conduct of some calling themselves his friends, Qpuld 
scarcely explain it; and it was supposed that revenge had 
some share in his ruin. Mr. Gamier, the present possessor 
pffieauchamp Park, had been rejected by your mother; and 
Mr. Durnsford was also suspected of having aspired to her 
hand. The former bought up, as much as in his power, the 
claims of others against' him, pushing the law himself to its 
extremest rigour; the latter, after Beauchamp*s supposed 
death, produced a paper empowering him to act io his name, 
and receive all moneys due to him in consideration of an ad- 
vance. .Why Durnsford, whom Beauchamp had disliked, 
was so appointed, in preference to myself or some other 
friend, and why his wife was never named, was one of the 
several strange circumstances for which no one could ac- 
count, and which induced a belief that the disorder of his 
ailkirs iiad derantred his intellects. I have always bitterly 
regretted that I did not remonstrate on his profuse expendi- 
ture; hut I was not over prudent then, and fbared he might 
think I wished to confine his generosity to myself. I was ab- 
sent when he departed for the North, but returned suddenly 
to the neighbourhood on hearing that Mabel was to be short- 
ly married to Mr. Conyers. She and her brothers were stay* 
^r^ at B^eaucbamp Park, and, to^iet her alarm,-^for, knovi« 
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ing her brothers* temper, she always dreaded a hostile meet- 
ing, — I consented to appear in disguise, instead of openly, as 
I bad intended. Mrs. Beauchamp had been dangerously 
ill ; but, unwilling to alarm her husband, or cause his return, 
knowing the importance of Uis business, she had concealed 
her iodispositioft, and still written when scarcely able to 
hold a pen. This may account for the fancied constraint and 
coldness of her letters. The only secret I had ever withheld 
from Beauchamp was my love for Mabel; withheld at her 
earnest entreaty, to calm hep. fears, lest it should become^ 
known. Thus, liking the frank and generous temper of Mr. 
Conyers, he wished for the union, little thinking the misery 
it would bring on me. Even your mother guessed not our 
love; and when I told her, and imploded her counsel, she too. 
wished that I should not then apply to your &ther for his aid^ 
fearing to increase his anxieties and endanger his safety : 
yet she felt for, and did all she could to serve us. She urged 
Mabel to refuse compliance with the commands of ber bro- 
thers, or to throw hesself oa Mk. Conyers' kindness ;«f-&be oP 
fered to speak toHhat gentleman herself, to bear her refosa) 
to her brothers, a|)d submit to their violence, if Mabel^ould 
engage to remain firm : but Miss Duncombe was too timid 
for either — ^sbe could only weep and wring her hands ; and 
fancying her brothers suspicious of the truth, she feared ta 
meet or admit me as before. Ycmr father wrote to fix a day 
for his return ; the Dnncombes talked of going, refusing ta 
leave their sister^^and it was understood that they intended 
to hasten thie marriage. There was no time to pause:, and, 
maddened at the thought of losing Mabel, I wroto a wild 
uote« to Mrs. Beauchamp, most earnestly entreating an in- 
terview — a request there was little difficulty in granting. 
A case of suspeeted fever, and your delicate looks, had in- 
duced Mrs. Beauchamp to place you and your nurse, Martha 
Wilford, at a pretty cottage in a distant part of the grounds; 
and it was her daily custom to go to that cottage, or be met 
, on the way by the nurse, in whom she placed implicit trust. 
Martha Wilflml had received a superior education ; her beaiii- 
ty was at that time striking, and her whole deportment com- 
manding. She was not a popular person; but there wae 
every reason to believe her oUached to yon and your mother ;. 
and she had acquired the confidence of Mabel, having been 
^eoerally pre^nt at oiir stolen meetiiiigs. Mrs. Beauchasnu 
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met D^e in the shrubbery, Martha Wilford keeping watch at 
her own suggestion, lest the Duncombes should burst upon 
us; they having some suspicion, she asserted, of my being 
in the neighbourhood. 

^With a wildness little short of delirium, I urged 
your mother to procure me one more interview with 
Mabel, and second my entreaties for an elopement, Ma- 
bel's fears preventing a more open course. She had no 
parent to whom obedience was due, and her brothers sought 
the match from their own private views, though aware of 
her ropugnance. It must have been these passionate plead- 
ings, and my as^passionate expressions of gratitude, that mis- 
lea your father ; but he should have better known his angel 
wife, whose love still lives upon his memory. Our parting 
was hurried by Martha Wilford^s warning that some one 
was approaching. I hope she dealt honestly with us. That 
night tlie bailiffs took posseission of the house, in virtue of a 
writ obtained by Mr. Gamier on not very legal grounds: — 
he sought not justice, but revenge. 

** Your mother sent to inform me of the circumstance, 
saying that my meeting with Mabel Duncombc must be post- 
poned ; but, in my rashness, I heeded not the message, and 
proceeded as had been before agreed on, still resolved to 
become the partner of my flight, tor which every thing was 
prepared. Finding the side-door locked, I climbed in at a 
window, and reached Mrs. Beauctiamp*s dref«sing room, the 
place appointed for the meeting ; but unhappily, 1 moved not 
so silently as to escape observation. Scarcely had Mrs. 
Beauchamp, who was arranging some papers, recovered 
from her surprise at my unexpected presence, and implored 
me to depart, before the Buncombes rushed into the room 
with their swords drawn, professing to take me for a robber. 
. Mrs. Beauchamp stepped between, or I sliould have fallen 
a victim to their fury. Mabel's name was not at first men- 
tioned ; and when others came, attracted by the clamour, 
they taxed your mother with clandestinely admitting visi- 
ters in the absence of her husband, thus' giving rise to evil 
reports, which, however, soon died away, your mother's con- 
duct having ever been such that no slander against her could 
be credited. It was believed by most that my visit referred to. 
the bailiffiu The Duncombe's departed at day-break, leaving 
Mra Beauchamp in her distress, and taking their sister with 
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them, assigning my midnight visit as the reason, and it war 
a reason, but not as they coloured it ; — they knew too welFI 
loved their sister : — there had been treachery somewhere, and 
iny rashness had done evil. Alarmed at their fierce threats, 
dreading kst I should perish by her brothers'^ hands, or they 
by mine, Mabel promised to become Mrs. Conyers, provided 
they would apologise to me„ and pledge themselves that no 
hostile meeting should take place. They consented ; and 
before she left the house, she wrote to bid me farewell, im- 
ploring me not to seek her, as her word was passed, and an 
interview would but increase her grief. I was little. short 
of mad when aware of the consequences of my rashness ! 
Mabel was lost to me for ever ! My desperation might have 
urged me to some fatal act, had not the state of your father's, 
a^airs and your mother*s anxiety withdrawn my thoughts 
from myselL The bailiff, grateful for some former kindness,^^ 
and eontrary, I believe, to the wishes of his employer, of- 
fered every civility in Jiis power ^ but still his duty must be 
done. With little more than a lieutenant*& pay, I could 
neither offer bail nor bond, but proposed meeting Beaucfaamp, 
and persuading him to secret himself for awhile till- mat- 
ters could be arranged. I was on the point of departing,, 
when a note was given to Mrs. Beauchamp, the bearer of^ 
which had returned immediately on its delivery. It pur« 
ported to come from a friend of JSeauchamp's, and begged- 
your mother and myself to proceed with all possible haste to 
ah obscure village in the North, where my friend lay danger- 
oQsty ill, unable to write himself. It also urged the strictest 
secrecy, as other writs were out against hilu.. 

'* Within an hour, we were on our road ; the anxious wife, 
to avoid delay, having forborne to see her child, contenting; 
herself with a note to Martha Wilford, in whom she placed 
implicit trust On . reach iog the village mentioned in the 
note, and inquiring for Beauchamp under a feigned name 
as desired, a letter was delivered stating that he had been, 
obliged to leave the place, though still ill, but would return, 
in a few days, advising us to wait his coming^ and not excite 
suspicion by inquiries We waited for many days, and then,, 
hearing nothing, retraced our steps, Mrs. Beauchamp feeling 
anxious for her child, not having heard from the nurse, ta 
uriiom she had written. Littre did she imagine the tale 
that would greet her on her return ! Beauchamp Park waft 



iti possession of Mr. Gamier! — Martha Wilfbrd^s life was de- 
spaired df ! — her illness caused by the loss of the child com« 
mitted to her charge. 

** She said that your father had met her and torn you from 
her arms, in spite of her entreaties, the evening after our 
hasty departure. His violence, and the wildness of his looks 
and words, had so alarmed her, that she had fainted : and 
the shock, on recovering, of finding no trace of parent or of 
child, had brought on fever and delirium. 

** Farther inquiry proved equally vain: none had seen 
Beaucbamp in the grounds — ^none had seen him afterwards. 
His hat and some clothes belonging to the boy were found in 
the river, and after some days a body supposed to be that of the 
lost child. Thus all believed thdt father and son had perished 
in the stream, though from the numerous holes it contained,, 
and a recent flood, the body of the former was not recovered. 
Some spoke of the death as accidental ; but many believed it 
premeditated. All endeavours to discover the writer of tht} 
letters were in vain ; and we were doubtful whether to con- 
sider them the warnings of a friend, or the frauds of an ene« 
my. The only other information we could obtain of the 
movements of Beaucbamp after writing to announce his in- 
tended return, was afforded b^ Mr« Durnsford and his ser- 
vants. That gentleman was iodebted to him both for sums 
borzowed and the purchase of some fields ; and these sums 
Beaucbamp had written to request he would have in readi- 
ness on the day previous to that fixed for his return, In bis 
letter to his wife,^ when he would call to receive them, of- 
fering at the same time to sell him more land, at an under 
price, if he would pay down the purchase-money on the in- 
stant. He arrived at the time appointed, received the money 
already due, that for the new purchase, and a considerable 
sum beside,, giving Dornsford receipts, and making over to 
bim, in return all the money he could hereafter snatch from 
greedy creditors. This done, he departed setting ofi^full speed 
towards Beaucbamp Park« Such was the tale of Durnsford 
and his servants. The receipts and the power bore out the 
statement of the former; and all agreed that there had been 
considerable excitement in Beauchamp's manner, though not 
amounting to insanity. 

''There were many mysterious circumstanees oever aiad« 
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jclear. To what purpose the sums thus procured jbacl been 
applied, or if applied at al], remained, a secret. Ui^appily, 
having put off making a will, no one could legally interfere 
in the arrangi>ment of his concerns with Durnsford, who 
could i)ot be called on to give an account, since all secured 
belonged to himself; so that whether little or much ^a» 
saved from the wreck of the property, none knew. Mr. 
Durnsford averred the former, and showed papers in- proof; 
but there were some who doubted. The entail having run 

: out, Beauchamp Park was taken possession of by Mr. Gar- 
nier, who- always loudly asserted his having been a loser; 
though few believed him. 

*^Mrs. Beauchamp^s settlement could not be touched, and 
on this she has lived in seclusion ever since, removing from 
the neighbourhood of Beauchamp when sufficiently retovered 

" from the dangerous illness which followed her knowledge of 
the death of her husband and child. She had loved Beau> 
champ with a woman's love — the first love of a wdVm and 
noble heart; and tiiough she bowed to the stroke, and mur- 
mured not afler the first burst of sorrow, she was never 
again the brilliant being of her early years. The spring- 
time of her life was gone 1 the brightness of her spirit had 
departed ! Her time and thoughts were spent in soothing 
6uffering[; but her step was not buoyant as of old, her smile 
was not joyous: her heart was in the grave with her hus- 
band and her boy. How will she bear the joyous news that 
both are living? 

. '* I was assured that the paper on which Durnsford acted 
was perfectly valid ; but there was one rather singular cir- 
cumstance connected with it. The witnesses were none of 
Durnsfbrd*s regular servants, but Thomas and Mary Hudson,, 
neither of whom bore a very good character. The former 
WQS soon afterwards found lying dead on a common near, a 
ball having passed through his lungs. That he fell by your 
fiither*s hand, I have now no doubt The wife was insane 
ibr many years afler her husband's death, and could not be 
questioned. Durnsford gave as a reason for their having 
witnessed the deed, Beauchamp^s particular request, consi- 
dering, that the woman being under obligations to him would 
ensure the secrecy he desired. The Act of their havin^^ 
beei^ in the liou^e about the time, was a strong confirmation 
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of the ta)e; but, from your father's account, I hare Httk> 
doubt that the pi^per was not really signed till some days tS* 
ter. There being neither will nor idxiraediate heir, no on& 
was interested in sifting the matter ;. and my regiment beings 
ordered abroad almost immediately, I could not make the de- 
sired mquirie& 

'*The death of the possessor of AstellCouet and the twa 
next heirs, by a malignant fever^ transformed the poor lieu^ 
tenant into the wealthy landed proprietor : but wealth came 
too late to procure him that for which he still pined. Mabel 
Djjncombe had become the wife of Mr. Conyers; and I 
walked through the stately halls where my ancestors had 
walked of yore, with a heavy step and a joyless heart Its 
proximity to the Grange made Astell Court of still less value 
in my eyes. What was gold to me when she could not share 
it? — what, a splendid house and fine domain, when she whom 
I had loved was the bride of another, and 1 could almost see 
her home from' my windows? Better have continued poor ! 
the struggle to maintain the body would have subdued the 
torture of the mind. Thus thought I in my rashness and 
self-will. The spirit of discontent dwelt with my gold-^ 
there was no peace in my heart, and life-wasted on in fever- 
ish idleness. 

*' I went to see your mother, «nd was^ rebuked. She had 
suffered more, yet she was a blessing to all around her : she 
spoke of a Christian's duties<r~of hia high, hopes, not of 
earth; she pointed out my many blessings, the sufferings of 
others, the wdnts of the poor and needy. Her voice Altered 
aa she spoke ; hot I saw* that her acts wefe according to her 
words, and I grew thankful for the wealth which enabled^ 
me to do the like. 

*'I learned that Mrs. Cbnyers rarely went- out, that her 
health was failing, and that she shrank from the chance of 
our meeting. Yet we did meet — once, only once ! We en-, 
tered a narrow lane at opposite ends } and before I could de-i 
cide either to advance or retreat, her carriage was over<( 
turned, through the awkwardness of her postillion. I waa 
at her side in a moment, and, lifting her from the carriage, 
placed her on the bank as she motioned. She never spoke, 
— she never raised her eyes, till I handed her into the right- 
fd carriage ; and then she murmured thanks, so brief, set 
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low, no ear but mine could have distinguished tliem. I felt 
that I was not forgotten^-stie had not dared to look upoQ 
me. My outward bearing was composed ; but wild thoughts 
were in my heart the rest of that day and the long, long 
night, and 1 hated Philip Conyers with a deadly hate! The 
evil thoughts that were unchidden, might have been fa- 
shioned into acts; but Martha Wilford came in secret, 
begging me, by the. love which I had once borne her mis- 
tress, to leave the neighbourhood. She would not say she 
had been sent, or her coming sanctioned, though I guessed 
it. She spoke of Mabel's sinking spirits—of her failing 
health, — and she prayed me to go, if I would not hasten her 
death. *She will not linger long,* she added. I went; 
but my compliance with her wishes was ill repaid by her 
connexions. 

** A right of road across my grounds was claimed and 
tried, purely, as I believe, to annoy me; and her husband 
and brothers stood openly and eagerly forward in the con* 
test. Convinced that justice was on my side, I w.as in no 
mood to yield, feeling it to be a personal attack, veiled un- 
der a flimsy show of zeal for the popular good ; yet .1 .did 
yield st MabGl's earnest entreaty, who feared a collision be- 
tween me and those connected with her. Martha Wilibrd 
came to implore me to forbear. * She was dying,' she said : 
* it would be her last request. Could I refuse that?' I could 
not refuse it ; my pride submitted to my love, and I gave up 
the road to the public, with some few saving protests, bat 
not one word reflecting on her husband or brothers. I did 
not again appear in the neigh bourhood.ti II 1 heard of her 
death, soon after the birth of her second child. In the grave 
there are no marriage vows,— the bonds of earth are broken : 
she was mine again ! By the aid of Martha Wilford I knelt 
beside the dead! — I pressed my lips to hers! — I held her 
hand in mine! There was no longer guilt in my love. ] tooH 
her child in my arms and blessed it; — I fancied even at that 
time a likeness to its mother, a resemblance since striking, 
ly developed; and, forgetting my enmity to her father^ re- 
membering only my love for that mother, I resolved to watch 
over and protect her, — to give her a daughter's portion of 
mf wealth,— to look Upon her as mj child. JNfone but Mar- 
tha knew of my visit 
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** tt WiU yetrs before I retoroed to my native land* 1 
bad wandered over lonely wastes,— I bad mingled in the 
shock and strife of men ; but the spell of her love was on me 
stilli and I looked with indifference on the charms of others. 
I knew that the little Mabel could be no where better than 
with Miss Conjers, and I made no attempt to see her, 
fearing to increase her father*s unfriendly feelio^g. The 
time might come when my wealth would enable me to 
serve her effectually: — she should not, like hei* gentle 
mother, be compelled to a union from which she shrank. 

'* I must do Mr. Conyers the justice to say, I do not be- 
lieve, from what I afterwards learnt, that he was aware of 
Mabers attachment to me, though acquainted with my love 
for her: the brothers were too politic, and she too timid, to 
enter on the subject Generous and hospitable, he had no 
penetration, — none of that delicacy of affection which would 
enable him to feel what the multitude never see. He pro- 
cured all she wished for, was sorry she looked so sad, but 
attributed it to her delicate health. Nor do I believe that 
he would have interfered in the law-suit but for others, 
who succeeded in persuading him that he was performing 
a public doty. May he rest in peace ! — the passions of my 
youth are tamed : his child shall be as my child, and I will 
pour no reproach upon her father. 

'* I saw Mabel and yourself! At the same instant suddenly 
stood before me the living images of the dead, — of those whom 
I had loved the most. Thoughts of the past came over me : 
the~ affection bestowed upon the dead seemed claimed by 
the living. I knew of your mutual love from Martha Wil- 
ford, who hinted that it might be crossed : but she told me 
nothing of your birth, and it appeared that you could not be 
my godson. It mattered not ; you had won upon me by the 
likeness and your conduct to Mabel, and I resolved to stand 
your friend. Confide in my regard as in that of a parent : 
Beaucharop and his wife must not grudge me a portion of 
your love, and Mabel shall yet be yours ; I will seek her 
far and near, and send messengers to your parents. What 
a joyful meeting ! Martha Wilford shall be sought, too, 
though her natural haughtiness has grown with- time and 
seclusion, till the only feeling strong enough to master it is 
her auction for young Conyera She accuses his &ther of 
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liafshness, any thin^.rather than blametrer boy, as she al^^aya 
terras him. I sospcct her of knowing more of his move- 
ments than she would wish believed^ haying applied to Mrs. 
Beauchamp and myaelf for money more than once, asserting 
proudly that it was for another, though refusing to explain 
her words. Old Ned «ays she has been absent fi>r weejcs* 
This is strange, when her favourite has returned, and she 
might expect the reward of all her care^-^unless indeed the 
report of her death is correct But it is only waste of time 
to seek reasons for her acts ; they were ever inexplicable. 
I fear there are some black pages in the history of her life ; 
yet, if really attached, she is capable of any sacrifice to 
servo the object of her affection. — ^Enough of her : now for 
your legal advisers." 

Before Edward Elton — ^for so it will be better -still to cail 
him— could thank his friend, the door of his cell again 
opened, and admitted a young man of prepossessing ap- 
pearan<;e. 

** What a cold, unfeeling wretch you most have thought 
me!" exclaimed the stranger, grasping Edward's hand. 
^'^y, I see you did, and were on the point of giving in your 
adhesion to the gloomy deductions of your philosophical 
papa, who proclaims all men selfish and deceitful. My 
light spirits defend me iirom such an estimation of those I 
like, whatever may be my thoughts of man in the gross. 
Now, the fact is, (and facts are better than theories,) n 
pair of bright eyes detained me in Ireland longer than pru- 
dence or her impersonation, my respected iather, considered 
desirable; but as no one knew in what part of the dear 
island I was lingering in admiration of its beauties, I could 
neither receive letter nor lecture. 1 was shocked at the 
consequence of my idleness, and positively, on the honesty 
of a lawyer, was on my road hither within half an hour after 
reading your epistle, burdened with such a weight of advice, 
good wishes, and lesal arguments, from my good father, a» 
would have crushed a less buoyant spirit to the earth. I 
am come down on purpose to be your counsel, as you re- 
quested, and intend thereby to acquire such fame as shall 
induce his Majesty's ministers, from a pure and disinterested 
love of the public weal, to hang the Lord Chief Justice, 
that they may put me in his piace. I mean this cause to 
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bring me fame and legal immortality, whilst the whole 
coanty will envy you the honour of being defended by such 
matchless genius. There — ^no w you may say how delighted 
you are to see me, and how highly you appreciate the 
honour that awaits you, whilst I take breath and a seat — ^I 
beg your pahlon — I thought Elton had been alone,'* he added 
rauier more gravely, on turning suddenly round and meeting 
Mr. Asteirs quiet smile, whom he had not before observed. 

'* Make no apology ! your warmth in your friend's cause 
would excuse a still less flattering oversight" 
. "Then you, too, are a friend of Elton's 1" inquired the 
stranger, quickly. 

" A real friend," replied Mr. Astell. 

*' You have already introduced yourself as my future 
counsel, and Lord Chief Justice, or I would have performed 
the office for you," said Edward with a smile; 

" No. rm pertinence, Elton, or I will leave you to be 
hanged without the benefit of my genius. This gentle- 
man will excuse a fbw wild words from one who never 
could be grave for ten minutes together out of a court of 
justice." 

" And there vou practise for the Chief Justiceship, I have 
no doubt," replied Mr. Astell, smiling. ** Allow me to 
congratulate you on your rank in anticijpation; and then, if 
you please, we will consult on your friend's unfortunate 
situation." 

'\By no means, sir. Spare me fron^ business for a little 
time ; we can discuss that hereafter," replied young Cars- 
well, gaily, but turning an inquisitive look on his friend, 
who answered its meaning. 

" You need not fear disclosing any brilliant idea before 
Mr. Astell ; he has long been my father's friend, and came 
purposely to offer means for feeing counsel.^' 

" Very well ! since you vouch for his friendship and -dis- 
cretion : — Mr. Astell will pardon my hesitation before a 
fiincied stranger. As for fee, you will not offer it, Edward. 
To defend a murderer, — a real murderer, without one friend 
in his favour,— gratis ! What disinterestedness ! — what in* 
tegrity in the future Chief Justice !" 

" Not without one friend,-^and no murderer," remarked 
Mr. Astell rather gravely. 

VOL* ii; IS 
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* "Upon my word, sir, it is very provoking that yoti shoald 
Atep forward jtist at the last to deprive me of some part of 
the merit of my unparalleled disinterestedness,** said Cars- 
Well, gaily. *• I hope there is no one else turning round in 
his favour.*' 

" What fancy is this 1" asked Edward, in surprise. 

" A very brilliant fancy. Look yon, Master Elton,' I in- 
tend to fashion a beautiful Romance, that shall beat * Sir 
Palmerin,' * The Seven Champions,* and • The Arabian 
Niffhts' out of the field, and fender me as immortal as the 
liutnor of * Gt)ody Two-shoes.* This is the plot : — You shall 
be desperately in love with Miss Conyers, — Miss Conyers 
the like with you. You need not blush and protest,— it is 
only part of the plot, — I did not say it was really so. There 
sihall be very strong evidence against you ; but you shall 
be cleared at the last moment, wholly and solely, of course, 
through the wonderful abilitieis of your counsel, a young 
barrister going his first circuit. My description of the 
ffeelings of the lady and her lover, before and during the 
trial, shall be the most inimitable mingling of the sublime 
and the pathetic. — How do you like my plot so far? Do 
you think the work will Succeed V* 

** What is your meaning in all this?*' asked Elton, eagerly, 
yet turning away from the young barrister*8 mischievous 
smile. 

" My meaning 1 Why, to write an immortal romance, 
^alllnotdoitr 

" You have a deeper meaning : yoti Would not indulge in 
idl^ raillery on such a subject, at such a time, if you had 
not learnt something that will clear me from, the dreadftil 
charge against me.*' 

" Tfaerfe it is, Elton. ,, In vain I declare, 

* I will be gay the whilst t may, — ' 

I must b6 grave on the bench, you know, — ^ybd always per- 
sist that there is some sentimentality under my gaiety, 
some reason for my folly. Moreover, you and my father 
ndvet Will believS that I acquire knowledge bv my incredi- 
ble penetration, but always assert that I have Wrnt what I 



know, that some one has told |iie.^It is really very pro 
yoking, and very derogatory !" he continued, turning to Mn 
Astell, his twinkling eyelid proving the truth of his friend^s 
assertion, that there was a strong under-current of feeling 
beneath his gaiety. " They use the silly and hackneyed 
phrase about looking into a millstone. Why, hundreds of 
the commonplace can look into a millstone; but I look 
through it and back again. I can look backward and for- 
ward' too." 

"I cannot doubt, it,** said Mr. Astell, with a smile that 
was irrepressible. 

" That is generous, sir. I see you and I shall agree in 
all things: so I have a great opinion of your judgment, and 
shall consult you about the termination of my romance, 
Elton is a little sulky, I see, — envious I conclude. Now 
this i« my difficulty : I suppose I must end with a marriage, 
as all those sort of works do; but shall I make the beautiful 
Heroine of my little tale marry Edward Elton, all blushing 
and pouting as he is? — or shall I make her so struck with 
the young pleader, even at first sight, — so enraptured with 
his wisdom and gravity, as to transfer to him her heart, and 
eventually her hand ? It would be hard if the young coun- 
sel went without a reward : — do not you think it would, 
eirl** 

" But consider, it would be so disinterested in the future 
judge!" 

' So it would ; — that settles the point The lady shall be 
yours, then, JSlton, and I will draw up the settlements, — 
that is, if she should not fall in love with me at first sight. 
I could not say her nay then, you know.*' 

"Certainly not: in that case I yield her to you," replied 
Elton. "But this is scarcely a subject to jest on. I may 
be acquitted, — ^yet I must ever regret her warm-hearted 
father ; and I would I were certain of her safety.'* 

" Right, Elton ; but I should have played the woman if I 
had not played the fool — and I usually prefer enacting the 
latter. Besides, I owe you a little spite for believing I had 
thrown you off. I am not such a madcap as you may fancy, 
Mr. Astell, but a steady man of business when occasion re- 
quires. My father's last words were, ' I need not warn you 
to keep your spirits under where your friend Elton's interest 
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is concerned ; and mind, if I can be of use, call apon me. 
You are a great favourite with my father, who, among 
other strange whims, has the fancy that you are more 
steady than myself: but then he cannot see through a mill- 
stone and back again. Now to business.'' 
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CHAPTER XI. 



It wajated but two days of that fixed for the trial of Ed- 
ward Elton. Mr. Durnsford was sitting alone in the old 
oak-panelled drawing-room of the Grange, with the por- 
traits of the race of Conyers. round and alK)ut him. A book 
was before him, but he looked not iu it — his thoughts were 
on other things. Once he glanced on the grim starch por- 
traits, and then turned shuddering away, for he fancied 
they asked of him, " Where are those who should tread 
these halls V^ — and he dared not answer, '^ How. should I 
know !'^ He traced a likeness in some to those who had so 
lately ceased to live, and, covering his face with his hands, 
he looked up no more. 

A stately step was heard along the passage: it stopped 
at the deor, that opened slowly ; and, without announce- 
menti Martha Wilford entered the room, advancing till she 
fronted Durnsford, who, starting at her entrance,' looked 
with surprise on her changed appearance. There was 
enough to startle him in her look and manner. Pale and 
haughty, with her brow deeply lined, she had long been ; 
but now there was a something more from which the gazer 
turned with a troubled air ;— -.the expression of her features 
was as a lull afler some mighty storm — a firm resolve after 
a fearful struggle — the look and demeanour of one who fore- 
sees her fate and shudders, yet resolutely pursues the path 
that must4ead to its fulfilment She stood without speak- 
ing before Durnsford, who was the first to break the ps^in- 
fui silence, compelling himself to tolerable composure, 
though avoiding her eye: 

13» 
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*' Ah, Martha ! i am glad to seeyoa; take a seat, — ^I 
' wanted to talk with yoa.*' 

"No!*' she replied, waving back the chair; "I have 
vowed not to sit beneath this roof till Philip Conyers has 
his rights!*' 

" As yon please, Martha : yowr ways were never as other 
people's ways. I wiU walk -back with yon to the cottage, 
for I have mach to say to yon." 

** And I,** she replied, " have but little to say to you : but 
that little shall be said here! — here! where the Conyerses 
have lived for many years;— here! where I placed their 
heir in the arms of its father ;^here ! where you sat at 
that father's board — drank of that father's cup ! Truly do 
you say that my ways are not as the ways of others. Look 
to yourself, if you tell not the truth. Richard Durnsford,. 
where is Philip Conyers 1** 

Durnteford started at the abrupt question: the woman 
saw that he did — saw that his cheek paled, his lip quivered, 
and that he durst not meet her eye — but she taunted him 
not ; and, after a few moments, he spoke with a steady 
voice. 

" Why do you ask, Martha 1 — ^you must know as well as 
myself. My old friend sleeps with his fathers, and his mur- 
derer will take his trial the day after to-morrow.*' 

*' You have said it !" observed the woman, solemnly. 

Her hearer drew back involuntarily. 

" I forgot that you had been away so long," remarked 
Durnsford, to whom her silence was disagreeable. 
. ** How do you know that I have been away so long?" she 
demanded quickly. - 

" Because I inquired." 

" You did?" she observed with a strange smile. 

" Yes: I told you when you entered that I wished to speak 
with you." 

" And what does Richard Durnsford desire of Martha Wil- 
ford? Would he fulfil in his age the vows made in his 
youth? Would he now place on my finger the ring that 
should have graced it long years since ? Would he repair 
the wrongs each day has deepened ?" 

•• Nay, good Martha, this is idle talking— you have long 
seen the folly of such fancies." 

He spoke with an attempt at gaiety, and with a cozening 
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manner ; but he looked not on her, whildt her e^re was ever 
upon him. She marked every change, she read eveiy thought, 
she saw the uneasiness at her question which he endeavoured 
to conceal, and acted accordingly. 

*' If a folly, who gave it birth ? The ring was pledged. 
The Mse must pay the Ml^ty of falsehood T* 

^ Corae^come, Marlha,^u shall have rings in abundance. 
Yon have hitherto refused goKi at my hands, or you should 
have had it to your hearths wish. How much will content 
your 

" Rings and gold at your bands ? — ^and you dare to offer 
them, — the price of life and innocence 1 There was a time 
when Richard Durnsford would not have ventured to hint 
at such a thing ; — I claim but the fulfilment of a solemn 
vow." 

*' Be reasonable, Martha ! — take the gold, and be content ! 
Scores of rings for one ! — who would grumble at such a bar- 
gain ? You talk of a lover^s ^raws as though you had given 
them credit,— speaking as indignantly as a simple maiden 
of sixteen. You could never have trusted to such vows : — 
,men make them to proud beauties, just to lull the con- 
science ; but such know them in their hearts to be but idle 
words." 

•* Idle words ! — and do you tell me to my face they were 
but idle words? Dare you assert I knew them to be such ?" 

" This is an old grievance — let it rest. I would prove 
myself your friend." 

" My friend ! Did you propose falsehood when you made 
those vows ]" 

** You must have known they could not be performed ;— 
our different stations must have told you that" 

" Then, why were those vows made and repeated ?" 

" Because you were beautiful ! — very beautiful ! With- 
out those vows you would have scorned my suit ; and I loved 
you all the better for that show of dignity. Your haughty 
bearing suited your queen-like beauty ; but you were no 
simpleton, and must have known you never could be Richard 
Durnsford's wife." 

"I did not know it. I believed your words, or else I 
should not be the wretch I am. I loved ; — and who doubts 
those they love? but my young hopes were blighted, and my 
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de^p love scoroed \ Yet the deceiver can go forth with an 
Moblushing front, ranking among the good and honourable ; 
whilst the deceived sits sad and desolate, a mock — a jest, 
even to him who made her thus. This is the world's jus- 
tice !" 

" Will these upbraidings nev^^f^se ] They are beneath 
you. I wouM have decked youWeauty forih in jewels, but 
you would not ; I would have showered gold into your lap, — 
you spurned the proffer." 

"Jewels and gold! Ah! what are they to the loving, 
heart ?" she demanded passionately. "You did not know me 
then : you do not know me now. I yielded peace and fame ; 
I trampled in the dust my woman's pride, played spy ; — de- 
ceived, betrayed those who had trusted me — became a de- 
mon at your bidding ; but yet I did not this for gold, — I loved 1 
You would veil the sneer at my credulity : disguise it not — 
I see i^ on your lip ! I loved ; and so I trusted, and I fell. 
And you — ^you proffered gold and jewels ! would you have 
me chaffer for the price of innocence ! I tell you, Richard 
Durnsford, that you know me not ! I loved ! I . love you 
still, despite my wrongs, my pride, the struggle of long years ! 
That love has been my curse, the mocking fiend that would 
not go ! Was your love ever mine] or did you only seek a 
tool V 

" Love ! To be sure ? it was a folly fitting youth, but age 
has made us wiser. You would not now accept the wedding- 
ring if I should offer it." 

"No, Richard Durnsford, I would not!" drawing up her 
stately figure. " Now I know you never loved !" |ind that 
«tern woman sighed as she spoke, — it was the last sign of 
woman's weakness. "You will hear no more upbraiding; 
I came not hitheribr that purpose. Where is Philip Conyers, 
the child of my love, the last of a long line, the son of your 
old friend 7" 

" That is a question which I can scarcely answer ; but I 
will inquire of the servants. I fancy he is out riding." 

" Stop !" laying her hand on his arm to prevent his ring- 
ing the bell. " You cannot fear being alone with me. 
Again I ask, where is Philip Conyers 1" 

" You presume on the past. I have answered." 

" You have answered ! Your silence speaks.! Think you 
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that this pretended anger blinds ? Think you that I will 
acknowledge the puppet of your setting up V 

** The puppet of my setting up ! — what mean you 1" 

" I mean the puppet of your settingitp : with or against 
your will, it matters not Think you my eyes are dimmed 
and my heart chilled, tiiat I should take a stranger fi)r my 
nursling 1 or did you believe me dead, as reported? Out 
upon you, Richard Darnsford ! here is a lacking of your 
usual wisdom." 

" You are too fond of the mysterious to-day; some other 
time may be more comprehensible.*' 

" Yes ; I may speak too plainly then. But stay ; you go not 
hence till I have said my say. This pretended offence is a 
veil as flimsy as y^ur wrath. Where is my boy V* 

" I have already told you." 

"Then you persist r 

•* Persist in what ?" 

" Will you still declare that rud^ unmannered being to be 
Philip Conyersi If so, is Martha Wilford's cottage the last 
he would have entered ?" 

** You wrong the boy ; he did not know yon were re« 
turned." 

'* I do believe you ; — and yet I met bun as I came." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes ! and he knew me not" 

"He has been absent many years; and then his memory 
seems very bad : but he will call, I have no doubt" 

" Will you never cease from fiilsehood 1-^will you evef 
tread the paths of guile ? — must your last words even be a 
lie ? He whom you call Philip Conyers is not Philip Cob- 
yers ! You must be in your dotage to think thus to deceive 
roe." 

" What am I to understand 1 Would you say that I have 
been deluded by an impostor ? 

" You have not been deluded ; you gave no credit to the 
lie. But there is one chance left you yet : give back mv 
boy, or prove you did not seek his life. Do this, and all 
shall be forgotten — all go well. You know not how I loved 
that child !" 

As if touched by pity or remorse at her earnest pleading, 
for an instant Durnsford seemed to waver ; then, turning 
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froiB her, he answered coldly, hardening himself in his 
guilty course. 

" Some iove-pliilter hath made thee mad : Philip Gooyers 
is here, but you will not own him.** 

^* Now, I know that my boy is dead, by your upholding 
this impostor : but I stijl live, though you believed it not 
I have a deed to do before I die, else had the news killed 
me, as you hoped. My beautiful! my good! I shall not 
listen to bis gentle tones, — I shall not look upon his face 
itgain. I knew it would be so; I knew it was my doom, 
won by my evil deeds. I prayed that this might not be,-^ 
that my sin might not.be visited on him; but there came no 
answer to my prayer: — even for him I could ill play the 
suppliant He is gone in his youth and strength, and yet 1 
cumber still the earth, — but not for long. I looked to see 
my brave boy ruling here — here, where his poor mother 
pined away. The wrong done to her and others I sought 
to repair by devoting myself to her child. The hope was 
vain! — for me there is no pardon and no reparation. One 
task alon^ remains — it shall be done ! But if a Conyera 
mles not here, neither shall a Durnsford," she continued, 
resuming her usual commanding tone and air. ^ You wonld 
have wedded with the lovely and the pure, have placed that 
ring upon the hand of Mabel Conyers which you once vowed 
to place on mine. Blind, feeble man ! you hold the mastery 
where the generous and the true have ruled for centuries? 
Look at those portraits! — Do they not scowl. upon youT— • 
can you endure their gaze, unmoved I Ha ! you shrink !— 
you are still but man; concience hath yet a voice. Yon 
live here? The Grange would shake at the pollution, — its 
ancient walls fall down and crush, — the buried dead arise 
to mock and rend you ! And you would wed with Mabel 
Conyers? But she despised your suit — she mocked your 
vows — she fled as frorrt a guilty wretch — she hath avenged 
my wrongs — her scorn hath wrung your heart You vowed, 
and you were false — you smiled, and you betrayed ! Hated, 
friendless, and despised, shall you go down into the grave ! 
—your doom is fi.Yed !" 

She passed from before him with a haughty step, her lip 
curling as she marked him shudder at her words; but be- 
fore she could reach the door, Durnsford sought to appeal^ 



her, stmggliog against the spell-like power of her dentin^ 
ciation. 

"Go not forth in anger! Speak your wishes, and they 
shall be fulfilled." 

She turned at his words ; so looking on hiin, that he drew 
/back. / 

" My wishes? I hsve bat one now, and that I can ac- 
complish. Your offer has conie late." 

" Stay a moment ; I have much to say to you." 

" Stay me not ! I will hearken to no more lying words : 
I have trodden these floors for the last time," lookipg round 
the room as if taking a forewell. ** One? again— once, and 
once only, shall we meet!" and, waving her arm with a 
lofty motion that kept him back, she passed from the cham- 
ber and the house. 

A considerable time elapsed before Durnsford roused him- 
^self from the painful reverie into which her words had 
thrown him. 

" I must go and appease her ; she may believe my vows 
as of old : I can play the lover yet," he muttered, snatching 
tip his hat. "I was a fool to let her go in such a mood; but 
I was vexed at her speech, bewildered at her presence, be- 
lieving her dead. I am shaken, too, by imaginary terrors, 
and late events have made me irritable, just when I have 
need of all my calmness. I desire not another meeting; 
her look is on me still, her words are in my ear; but pru- 
dence bids me follow her. Jealous, jealous of Mabel Con- 
yers: that man deserves his fate who can win no good from 
woman's jealousy. 

**^So Martha Wilford loved me, and I loved Mabel Con* 
vers: yet I brought evil upon both — but both are avenged. 
The torture of the never-dying worm is mine. Martha 
Wilford must again be made my tool ; she would be dan- 
gerous in another's hands. Hudson, wilful as he is, must 
give way, or she must sanction the deceit She knoWs much 
that I would wish unknown — how learnt I cannot tell ; but 
she knows not of Mabel's death, nor that she left the Grange 
by my persuasion. Nor does she know that Hudson sought 
to take her nursling's life by my desire. I must make profit 
of her knowledge and her ignorance." 
' He hastened to the cottage; but the dark woman was not 
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there. He made numerous inquiries, bqt no one had seen 
her; and so convinced were all whom he questioned, of her 
not having been in the neighbourhood, that at times he al« 
most doubted whether the singular being, whose mysterious 
threats and fearful denunciations had' so moved him, was not 
something more than mortal woman. 

Martha Wilford did not know of MabePs dealh ; but she 
knew that he had sought her nursling's life, from Hudson's 
confederate; though she concealed her knowledge, lest he 
should take alarm and fiy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Thb day of the trial had arrived. Tlie court was crowd- 
ed to excess ;'— -the judge was on the bench, and all eyes 
were directed to the prisoner, who stood at the bar pale, yet 
calm ; feeling the awfulness of his situation, but undismayed 
by the general prejudice against him. The yells of the. 
populace and the looks of the higher orders, as he proceeded 
to the court, were met with a dignity that should have hushed 
the clamour; but public opinion was too strong against him, 
and the public mind too highly excited, to be sonened by a 
demeanour considered by most as indicating hypocrisy or 
impudence. 

It must have been painful, most painful to bis friends, to 
see him standing there so young, and lately so ligfht-hearted, 
arraigned on such a charge. But where were those friends 
who would be thus pained ? Save Mr. Astell, who sat near 
him, occasionally addressing him with friendly warmth, to 
the scandal of many who attributed this to his former enmi- 
ty with the deceased, and his cpunsel and attorney, who 
might be supposed to show him courtesy not altogether dis- 
interested, he stood alone, amid a crowd of ^es, without a 
friend, or one who ventured to look kindly on him. Even 
the ladies seemed grown cruel, in their horror of his crime; 
and he whose personal appearance would on any other occa- 
sion have won him admiration, was universally pronounced 
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a fright ! a monster ! — his tasto for murder developed in his 
countenance! 

Mr. Durnsford, and Philip Conyers, as he termed himself, 
. were both in court, and sometimes divided the interest of the 
spectators. Their presence, owing to some uncertain ru- 
mours, had been doubted ; but there they were, and the de- 
' termination of the friend and the son to see justice done, on 
the murderer, though at the expense of their own feelings, 
was highly applauded by the generality, whilst their de- 
meanour excited sympathy and commanded respect. 

Mr. Durnsford sat with a face so bowed as nearly to con- 
ceal his pallid cheek and sunken eye. The bloom of health 
was gone : for the first time in his life he looked old. Age 
had come suddenly upon him : he only spoke in whispers, 
and his frame shook as the prisoner came into court 

'*Poor Durnsford! how he feels his friend's death!" was 
the remark of many. 

Philip Conyers sat beside him, but few words passed be* 
tween them ; and the young man's face was generally hid 
in his hands, which rested on the back of the seat before 
him. When he looked up, il was only to scowl on the pri- 
soner. 

" What admirable filial love ! considering he had not seen 
him since a child,*' remarked the many. 

Such is man's judgment! Let us not decide so hastily 
upon the hearts we cannot see. 

The trial began amid a hush of anxiety so intense, that 
yoii might have heard the breathing of a child. 

There was little in the opening speech of the counsel for 
the prosecution worthy of remark, except that it was evi- 
dent the speaker held a positive conviction of the prisoner't 
fuilt, which had deadened all feeling of commiseration, 
'ormer kindness received at the squire's hands had made 
him zealous in his office, though it could not be fiaid offpn- 
sively so. 

The first witness, a footman of Mr. Conyers's, stated that 
his master had leA: the Grange before noon on the 13h of 
Julyion horseback and alone, and that he had heard him 
M^y he was going to see his lawyer, Mr. Staunton. 

On his cross-examination, it appeared that Mr. Staunton 
Ind his clerk had been at the Grange about ten onthci same 
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inorniDg. The witnces could not say whether Mr. Staunloft 
hod had a parcel with him or not, but he had seen none ; ami 
had heard him say to Mr. Conyers, on lea«ring the house, ^*It 
shall be ready by the time you con>e." 

Mr. Staunton^« seryaot deposed to ushering Mr. Conycrs 
in to her master, aod j>eiLring him say to the lawyer, as he 
was ^oing away again, " I^et Wildfire come if he dare!— 
iT^y pistols are loaded, and I am not afraid of him, or any of 
his profession : ( have it safe enough.*' She farther stated 
having scon Mr. Conyers put soniething into his coat-pocket 
which had caused it to' stick out; and that the clerk, Jo- 
seph Wigley, had been in the room during part of the visit, 
but had disappeared that night, and bad not since been seen; 
4ind that her master had been found dead in his bed the 
following morning. 

One of Mr. Staunton's executors corroborated the last 
fact, and stated. that he had. met the absconding ^cl^rk in a 
lane near Mr. Staunton's house late in the evenmg pre- 
iceding that gentleman^s death; that he >had examined ftbe 
papers of the deceased, and found the receipt for the legacy, 
particularised as a box sealed by the testator, containing 
jewels and money. The receipt was produced. It was 
dated the 13th of July, and signed '* Philip Conyers." 

On cross-examination, it appeared that there were no 
marks of violence on the lawyer's body, and, as far fis the 
executors could judge, none of his property n^issing. The 
clerk had borne a good character till withm a few days of 
his abscondigg, when Mr. Staunton bad ^een heard com* 
plain U9g of unusual carelessness, and of his absenting him- 
self without pecmission. 

Mr. IVIcrrick and other gentlemen proved the subsequent 
arrival of Mr. Conyers at the house of the former, his 
leaving it again for the Grange about ten, and his anxiety 
concerning the safety of something in his coat-pocket.* They 
farther stated that iie had mentioned having been at Mr. 
Staunton's that morning, and having received the legacy; 
that he appeared low-spirited and nervous, would drink but 
little wine— showed great eagerness to depart at a very 
early hour, in which he had been partly thwarted by the 
late arrival of a gentleman who had sent word that he 
wished to speak with him on particular business connected 
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with the purchase of a horse ; and that, on beinof asked 
what had become of Elton^ he had answered abruptly that 
he was gone to bis father, and then turned the converBation, 
as though finding the subject unpleasant. 

The next witness called was a labourer, who having 
been at work behind one of the thickets in the field on the 
previous day, had seen Edward Elton catch Mabel Conyers 
in his arms, and overheard the angry conversation that en- 
sued, which he repeated with tolerable exactness?. He also 
deposed t9 seeing the prisoner the next morning but one 
searching the body of the deceased ; to his running away on 
the approach of Dawkinsand himself refusing to stop when 
called, and at length being captured by the former. He 
likewise swore to finding a pocket-book lying by the body 
with the name of Edward Elton in the first page, and con- 
taining a letter purporting to be written by the prisoner's 
father, which, on being read in court, appeared to implicate 
him in his sonata crime. 

This witness was cross-examined by Carswell, clearly but 
moderately, in a manner indicating no suspicion of his truth* 
He never varied in his evidence, but admitted that Elton 
might not have seen Dawkinsand himself when be ran 
away^ though he thought he must; and that, instead of 
allowing his guilt whilst in his hearing, the prisoner had 
strenuously denied it till, finding his hearers incredulous, 
he had become silent and sullen, afler having urged them 
to send for a surgeon with pretended anxiety. The priso- 
ner might have been feeling if there was life in the body; 
he would not swear to tho contrary. To the best of his be- 
lief, he had seen him throw something over a hedge as he 
was running away ; and afterwards, on looking about, be had 
found some paper with a seal attached, which had the ap- 
pearance of having been torn from a box. He had assisted 
in searching Elton, but had found nothing on him belonging 
to the deceased. He aceounted for being on the spot witii 
Dawkins at sueh an early hour by saying that the bailiflThad 
sent them to a distant market to drive home some cattle. 
* Here the cross-examination would have ceased, but, with 
a slight embarrassment, the prisoner whispered to his coun- 
sel, who proceeded to question the man particularly as to 
Mr. Conyers's promise, in the conversation previously al- 
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ludod to> of giving hisdaaghter to Elton on the prodactiob of 
such proofe as would coDvince him of bis own hononrable 
birth nod his &thcr*s integrity. The answers proved the 
fiict of such a promise having been made. Mr. Foster then 
said that it had been his intention to call Mr. Dumsford to 
-eorroborate the labourer's statement of high words having 
passed between the deceased and the accused; but as his tes^ 
timooy went to nothing beyond, he would spare him the 
pain of giving evidence on such a distressing subject, since 
the prisoner did not intend to dispute that faCt. 

The next witness was Dawkins, who stated having been 
eent with Fury and Elton's portmanteau to Wexton, hy Mn 
Gonyers, on the evening of the 12th of July, and having deli- 
vered them to the prisoner, who used violent language to* 
wards the deceased, and insisted on his taking back Fury, 
and telling his master that " he would receive nothing at hid 
hands but reparation :*' that he took back the horse accord- 
ingly, and gave the message to his master, who was very 
BTigry, and called Mr. Elton " an insolent boy,*' adding, that 
^* he should repent it:" that in the evening preceding the 
murder, after dusk, he had seen a man skulking among the 
jshrubs near the Grange ; that he would have set the dogs 
at him, but that Miss Conyers forbade him, and insisted oa 
his leaving that part of the grounds: that he went round 
another path, and saw some one running away, who, he 
would take his oath, was the prisoner, though he had heard 
him say the evening before, wiien ho sent back Fury, that 

he should set off for shire early in the morning. He 

then gave the same account of finding the body and Elton's 
running away as the former witness had done, with this im- 
^rtant addition, — that before the labourer came up, the 
prisoner had, in the agitation of the moment, confessed the 
crime, and offered him money to let him go, which he had 
indignantly refused; but that, notwithstanding this offer, 
the accused had denied his guilt tvhen in the presence of 
others. The pockets of the deceased had been rifled : none 
of the property was found ou the prisoner, but he might 
have thrown it into a stream within roach whilst running 
away, a turn in the road having concealed hirrt from hie 
sight for a few minutes ; or he might have secreted it be- 
&>Te^ as none kaew hpw long Mr. Conyers had been deifiKl 

14» 
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This testimony wa£f conclusive: if any had doubted be- 
fore, they doubted no longer. The man gave his evidence 
boldly and clearly; and if there seemed any rancour in his 
manner, it was pardonable in the attached servant of a 
cruelly murdered master. 

It appeared as if the iprisoner's counsel considered his evi-> 
dence as conclusive as others had done, and despaired of 
disproving its truth or neutralizing its effects, at least by 
cross-examination, since he declined asking him any ques- 
tions then, only requesting that he should be kept in attend- 
ance. 

A s&rgeon then gave his testimony as to the state of the 
body, entering into painful details needless to repeat : to this 
£ucceeded some evidence, as to the prisoner's demeanour 
and other trifling points, all making against him ; when the 
case forihe prosecution closed. 

There can be but one verdict, was the general opinion. 

'^ I thought what the fellow was from his not drinking the 
toast that night," observed Sir Thomas Barret to a gentle- 
man who had been of ihe party. 

'^ It is a mighty crime, to be sure, to drink an extra glass 
or so! but quite mnoeentto murder one^s best friend i" re* 
plied the person addressed. 

Evidence and prejudice were strong against his friend, 

and Carswell felt a growing distrust €^ his own powers, -and 

the force of thelestimony which he would be enabled toad* 

duce; but he knew that his cause was just, and he trusted 

, tliat the innocent would yet be cleared. 

The judge now called on the pifsoner for his defence, tclU 
ing him that though his counsel could not address the jury, 
he would examine any witnesses whom he might wish 4o 
produce. 

Every voice was bushed, every eye was fixed on the pri- 
soner, as, after a moment's hesitation, he rose to defend him- 
self ^m the dreadful ctime with which he was charged. 
Conscious of being the object of general observation, and 
aware of tbe as general opinion of his guilt, his mamier, on 
first rising, was so embarrassed, his voice so low aod faltering; 
that the prejudice against him was increased^ many regard- 
ing these as evidence of crime ; but gradually the emlnr- 
irasenieDt jHissed away, and the Altering ^ice l)eGaine«Qleaf 
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and steady. If condemned, his memory would be a reproach 
to his parents and his friends, whilst Mabel would shrink 
with horror at his name : if acquitted, rather from a iioabtof 
his guilt than from a certainty of his innocence, he would 
still bo unfit for the companionship of honourable men. 
Young as he was, his fair prospects would be blighted, his 
fondest hopes must be relinquished, and he become an out- 
cast or an exile. It was this thouj^ht — this conviction, which, 
overpowering the suggestions of timidity and the dread of 
addressing a large and unfriendly audieiuse, mastered his 
momentary embarrassment, and gave to his words an ear* 
nestness and foree which compelled attention, if they did not 
ensure belief. 

'* J hope, my lovd, that I shall not be accused of presump* 
tion for hav<ing declined to avail myself of the assistance of 
my counsel in the brief defence I have to offer. I do not 
underrate the value of legal aid, of which I hope to avaii 
myself in the examination of witnesses; — ^still less do I un- 
derrate Mr. CarswelKs friendship which has induced him to 
undertake the defence of one charged with a crime so hei- 
nous that the accusation alone is almost enough to warrant 
the rending o part of the nearest and dearest ties. But not to 
legal knowledge, not even to friendly zeal^-would I owe the 
verdict of acquittal which I hope to attain, not only from the 
gentlemen of the jury, whose impartiality J -doubt not, but 
also from every human being who may have heard the 'charge 
against me. If there is error or presumption in the- course 
I am pursuing, on me alone must the blame rest. I offer ne 
defence prepared with skill and caution — I weigh not my 
words — I seek not to excite pity or interest by appealing to 
the passions of the jury : — young as I am, I am ready to die^ 
should that jury condemn me. I speak from the impulse of 
feeling — ^I ask not what f>rudence and policy would dictate; 
and again I entreat, that should my words or n>y acts offend 
any in the slightest degree, not the shadow of blame may 
rest on my counsel ; — I should be grieved indeed were I by 
my boldness to mar his future fortunes. It would be useless 
to assert my innocence of the crime laid to my charge, or 
that such was my regard for Mr.Conyers that I would have, 
given my life for his: — it would be waste of time, indeed be- 
)iond the j>ower of words, to jpaint mj horror «t the accusa* 
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lion : by the evidence adduced tnnet I alone lie jodged— 4o 
that alone will I appeal. I admit that the testimony already 
given is strong against me — ^I know that the |reDeral voice 
proclaims me guilty ; nay, so much am I an object of detes- 
tation, that, were I the murderer I am supposed to be, I 
should plead for a trial at some other time and town, as 
my only hope of obtaining an acquittal : but being no mur- 
derer, having &llen once under suspicion, I rather rejoice in 
this general feeling — I will not call it prejudice, since, if 
acquitted now, as I trust 1 shall be, none can retain a doubt 
of my innocence. I have been hitherto known, and am now 
to be tried, under a name to which I have no claim ; but the 
deception was unwitting on my part, having liever, to my 
knowledge, borne anotlier. My father will hereafter ex- 
plain his letter, and why I appeared as other than I am ; and 
the announcement of his name alone will prove that I have 
no cause to blush for a parentis shame'or a parentis crimes 
as has been said and believed. 

** I understand, my lord, tliat it is the custom of those sitting 
as your lordship does to ad minister Justice, but justice tem- 
pered by mercy, to exhort and direct the jury, should they en- 
tertain a doubt of the prisoner's guilt, to give him the benefit of 
that doubt and acquit him ; but I most earnestly entreat that no 
such directions may be given now; or should your lordship still 
consider it incumbent on ^bu thus to advise the jury, to that 
jury themselves, I say, acquit me not, if the fiiintest suspicion 
of my guilt shall linger on your minds after hearing the evi- 
dence produced in my behalf. I ask not pity, I demand jus» 
tice'; I shrink not from death, but I do shrink from going 
forth into the world with but a whispered doubt against my 
fame. Condemn me to death, if justice so demand ; but con- 
demn me not to life with the blight of suspected guilt — of 
guilt so heinous, withering the flowers of my spring of life, 
wearing away that life itself. That were a cruelty, and not a 
charity. 

'* I have now only to thank your lordship and the gentle- 
men of the jury for the patient attention with which you 
have listened to my address, feeling assured that you will 
show the same to the testimony of my witnesses, from hear- 
ing which I will no longer detain you. Conscious of my 
own innocence, I leave my cause without fear in the hands 
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of my Maker, and, under him, to the judgment of my coan- 
trymen.*' 

The almost breathless silence which had preceded the 
prisoner's defence — if defence it could be called, continued 
ffome moments aAer he had ceased to speak ; then a faint 
murmur of surprise arose at an addresi so unexpected — so 
unusual, and each looked into his neighbour's face to learn 
what had been its effect on others. Edward Elton had truly 
foid that his words bad not been weighed-^they had burst 
from him involuntarily, like the rush o^some mighty stream, 
forcing A way for its turbid waters. After the first few mo- 
ments he had neither paused nor hesitated : hurried on by 
the cOrrent of strong feeling, his had been the eloquence 
of the heart,»— of the heart alone ; and few were untouched 
by his passionate pleading for such an acquittal as should re- 
deem his honour as well as save his life, though many doubt- 
ed the wisdom of the course he had pursued, and more still 
believed him guilty. The general prejudice against him 
was only softened, not conquered by his appeal. 

Young Carswell's hopes rose higher as his quick eye 
marked the effect of his friend's address upon his hearers. 

The first witness called for the defence, was Joseph W%^ 
ley, the long missing clerk of Mr. Staunton ; but before he 
could answer to his name, a tall female figure, dropping the 
cloak which had before completely concealed her person, 
stepped forward, exclaiming, '* I am the prisoner's first and 
most important witness." 

A titter ran through the court: even the judge with dif- 
ficulty retained his gravity, whilst the clerk stared in won* 
der, and young Carswell looked surprised and annoyed« 

'^Do not cross her," said the prisoner to his counsel; 
" she cannot injure, and she may serve me. Let her hav«. 
her way; she piust do &11 things as she wills: it is Martha 
Wiiford.^ 

•«* Right, AHan Beaucbamp, I am^Martha Wiiford !" said 
the witness, oVferhearing his whisper. '* You say truly! I 
cannot injure, and I may serve you; though I come not 
solely for that purpose. 1 am here rather to convict the 
guilty than to save the innocent: let such tremble! ihey 
would take no warning-r-tbcy ^^ve brought th<?ir fate upon 
themselves." 
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She looked at Durnsford as she spoke, who had raised 

his head at the sound of her voice, and was gazing wildly 
on tier without the power of withdrawing that gaze or 
moving from his seat 

Not so Wildfire : no sooner had he heard the name of 
Martha Wilfurd, and met her look, than, with the prompt- 
ness of one accustomed to meet and grapple with sudden 
and lanlooked for dangers, he prepared to depart with as lit- 
tle disturbance as possible. But not thus easily was he to 
escape. However much her attention might have appeared 
fixed on another, no sooner did he attempt to make, his way 
' to the door than Martha Wilford exclaimed, 

*' Stop him ! Let him not escape !" waving her hand to- 
wards that part of the crowded court where her gaze bad 
before been fixed. ** Seize Richard Durnsford, and him 
who calls himself Philip Conyers— Thomas Hudsoh— better 
known as Wildfire, the highwayman. I charge them with 
the murder of Philip Conyers of the Grange— with having 
sought the life of his son, and forced his daughter to fly her 
home; besides treachery and wrong to Allan Beauchamp in 
former days. Seize them !*' she exclaimed, still more au-; 
thoritatively, as the highwayman, taking advantage of the 
general confusion caused by the charge, made a rush Uh 
wards the door. 

So great was the mastery of that woman over all witli 
whom s^e eaqie in cQntact.-sr'the mastery of a strong mind^ 
clear in its purpose, n^ighty ii^ its impulse,-r<r>that severaJL 
involuntarily darted ^ forward to do her bidding, and the 
bold Wildfire was seized and held, despite his threats and 
struggles. 

" Who dares to lay hands on me at the bidding of a mad 
woman 1" he demanded, fiercely. " Up, Durnsford, and ap^ 
peai against this outrage 1*^ 

Durnsford did endeavour to appeal ; but his emotion could 
not be completely mastered, and his appeal was weak, his 
manner embarrassed. A scufile ensued near where they 
stood ; whilst those in more distant parts of the couirt cla^ 
moured to know the cause of the tumult, pressing hastily 
forward to (fatch a sight of the strange intruder; and never 
before had an English court of justice been the scene of so 
wilcl a t;ial and so loud^jdin* 
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It was some time before the appeals of the judge and 
the efforts of the officers could hush the uproar. Amid all 
the confusion Martha Wilford maintained her usual calm, 
haughty demeanour; and when the tumult was stilled^ 
there she stood where she had stood before, undismayed at 
the storm which she had awakened, apparently unconscious 
that her words had raised itt and that all eyes were now 
turned upon her, looking the questions — Who is she ? What 
is her purpose! — ^for, however dreaded in the small village 
of Ransfbrd, from her seclusion, she was scarcely known 
beyond its bounds. 

" Am I to be rudely seized at the order and on the charge 
of the insane?" demanded Durnsford, breaking the silence 
that Iiad succeeded to the late uproar, and striving to speak 
with firmness. 

"Am I insane, Richard Durnsford?" asked Martha Wil- 
ibrd, with a look and tone that made the asserter of her 
madness tremble. " Said I not that we should raeet ong^e 
again-«-and only once ?" 

" I appeal to my lord the judge," he replied, in a hollow 
voice, looking away from his haughty accuser. 

"Mr. Carswell," said his lordship, with dignity, "I put 
it toybu whether this witness should not be dismissed! — 
whether you really believe that her testimony can benefit 
the accused 1 Heaven forbid that I should deprive the pri- 
soner of the slightest chance of establishing his innocence ! 
but a court of justice is not a fitting arena for the ravings 
of madness or the charges of personal enmity. You call 
loseph Wigley, and Martha Wilford appears, who makes a 
charge of such an extraordinary nature, and in such an ex- 
traordinary manner, as must induce a doubt of your pru- 
dence in advising her presence. 1 gave no order for Mr. 
Durnsford's seizure; and how that woman*s words met with 
such prompt obedience, I am at a loss to understand." 

" Because I spoke the truth— and truth will have its 
way. I repeat my words, Allan Astell Beauchamp— Ed- 
. ward Elton, as you call him — is not the murderer of Philip 
Conyers. His blood must be required of Richard Durnsford 
and Thomas Hudson. You are bere to do justice — let not 
the guilty escape: you shall have proof sufficient!" ox- 
claimed Martha Wilford^ undismayed by the judge's dig« 
nity. 
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** Silence, woman !" replied his lordship, sternly. '* Mr. 
CarswelH 1 wait your answer/* 

*' I beg your lordship's pardon for a nfiomentary delay 
whilst I consulted with the ^prisoner; and permit me, also) 
to apologize for the strange manner of my witness," replied 
the young man, respectfully. ^* I readily admit that Maiw 
tha-Wiiford came uncalled, but not unwished for, haviD? 
sought her though in vain. Her accusation is, as your lor£ 
ship says, extraordinary, only to be justified by its trutb^: 
but I, too, must join in her appeal for justice on the guilty, 
— I, too, must request your lordship to order the arrest of 
Richard Durnsford and Thomas Hudson, fiilsely calling him- 
self Philip Conyers. Had Martha Wilford not appeared, I 
should have made the same charge on my train of evidence 
bringing me to that point" ' 

" I trust, Mr. Carswell, that you are not allowing your 
zeal for your client to outstrip your sense of justice to 
others." 

" My lord, I can bring forward one who saw the murder 
committed." 

"That is -a lie! for there was no one within sight," ex- 
claimed the highwayman, quickly, who, better suited for 
action than for thought, never considered, till too late, the 
admission of guilt his words conveyed. 

Neither these words, for which Wildfire could have shot 
himself the next moment, nor the wild glare of Durnsford, 
were lost on the judge, who gave instant orders that both 
should be secured. 

'* Mr. Durnsford, himself, will see the propriety of thi# 
detention, at least for the present," observed his lordship, 
with stately courtesy^ 

But Mr. Durnsford was not in a state to acknowledge tb^ 
judge's courtesy. He had never recovered the shock of the 
.first appearance of Martha Wilford, and her subsequent 
charge of the murder of bis old friend, the squire, not having 
entertained the most remote suspicion of her knowledge of 
the &ct. He had tried to maintain at*least outward com- 
posure, and had, for a time, partly succeeded ; but even tbia 
was now beyond his power. The consciousness of guilt — 
the assembling of the witnesses of his many crimes, all 
ready to give evidence against him, forbade all hope of es- 
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cape, and deprived him of the strength to rally. The in- 
jured Beauchamp was come, it might almost be said from 
the tomb, to reveal his treachery ; a stranger was prepared 
to prove him the murderer of Mr. Conyers — Martha Wilford, 
the tool of former years, deluded by her love and his deceit 
to wrong, was there as his accuser. And of what crimes 
did she not accuse him? of what crimes might she not con- 
vict him? But would she persist? Was the love of her 
younger days forgotten? — was there no lingering feeling of 
regard that might make her pause ere she brought him to 
death ? — no feeling of shame that would induce a conceal- 
ment of crimes, in some of which she had borne a part ? He 
looked upon her, and he ceased to hope. There might still 
be regard in her woman's heart — there might be a shrinking 
from the shame which a full disclosure of the events of her 
early life would fix upon herself; but there could be no 
doubt, from her whole demeanour, that she was resolved to 
conquer that regard, — to braye that siiame. Having once 
determined on a full disclosure of the past, he knew her 
too well to doubt her carrying that determination ipto ef- 
fect : she was not one to be turned aside from her purpose 
when once resolved ; she was there in the character of an 
avensrer ! 

He thought of her words — " Once, and once only shall 
we meet again !" he remembered her fearful denunciation, 
and he felt that his doom was sealed. He struggled against 
the conviction ; he tried to speak — to persuade— to depre* 
cate : but the words died on his lips, and he gasped for 
br^mth. A glaze came over his eyes; his chest heaved 
convulsively ; he would have waved away those around him 
to gain air, but the hand sank powerless by his side, and, 
uttering a faint groan, he fell into the arms of those behind 
him. 

" He is dead I" said several. 

'* Dead ? and I have done it !" exclaimed Martha Wilford, 
in a voice so unearthly— so unlike the tones of the living 
beings round her, that her words were heard amid all the 
confusion caused by Durnsford's sudden illness. " This is 
my doing !'' she continued, looking in the direction where 
they were bearing Durnsford from the court, but speaking 
rather as if thinking aloud than as if addressing others. 

VOL. II. 15 
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" He thought my heart would fail ; but it has not ! And 
now my task is donn ! ouc fates are sealed,— our lives are 
linked in bonds which none can sever: one cannot die, the 
other live. And I knew this^ and yet I did not hesitate. 
Now I have no more to do with life !" 

The bustle caused by Durnsford's illness having in some 
degfree subsided, the observation of the spectators, which 
had before been divided, was now wholly fixed upon Martha 
Wilford,-all pressing forward to gain a sight of that singu- 
lar woman, who was perfectly unconscious of being. the ob- 
ject of general remark. She stood silent and motionless, 
her eyes fixed with a wild and painful ga^ze on the spot 
where, she had last seen Durnsford, neither heeding nor 
answering the questions addressed to her by the judge and 
others, till a hand was laid on her arm to lead her from tho 
court, and the name of Bcauchamp met ber ear. She 
started-^looked vacantly round, as if unconscious of where 
she was, till, meeting the prisoner's look, the recollection of 
the past came full upon her with a distinctness and a power 
beyond the body's strength to b^ar. Pressing one hand 
upon her heart, as if struck by some sudden pain which she 
struggled to subdue by the force of her strong will, with the 
other she drew a packet from her bosom, which she held 
towards Elton, speaking with difficulty. 

" Take this! I have written here what I feared my 
strength might fail to tell : the mind is strong, — the body is 
but weak. Forgive me all the wrong I did to you and yours." 

She paused some moments, writhing, as it seemed, in 
agony in the arms of those who, seeing her stagger, stept 
forward to support her. Even in this her dying hour her 
pride was still her master passion. She knew that the hand 
of death was on her — she did not wish to live, yet she strove 
against her doom : she could not brook to be subdued even by 
the Conqueror of all. 

After remaining for some moments silent, — vanquished by 
the intensity of pain — her face hid in her. hands — starting 
wildly from those who supported her, — she extended her 
arms, exclaiming, " You are avenged ! I come! I come 1" 

The next instant she fell back a corpse, the blood gushing 
from her mouth and nostrils. 

That haughty spirit was at rest^her earthly sorrows 
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Ijuahed, — Time passed— Eternity alone before her — the days 
of trial and probation over,-^her final ^doom irrevocable. 

She died believing Philip Conyers- and Richard Durns- 
ford to be dead»— yet both lived ; the former to follow the 
remains of that erring woman to the grave, the latter to 
take his trial for that crime for which he had hoped to see 
another condemned. 

Martha Wilfbrd*s sudden death was a shock to all : many 
quitted the court, and the trial was concluded as quickly as 
justice would admit, neither counsel thinking of a display of 
talent. 

Joseph Wigley, after clearing his own character from 
any greater stain than an elopement with a young lady of a 
distant county, to whom he had been some time ^tta^hed, 
fully proved 1 hat thfi legacy had been paid on the morning 
of the l?th of July to Mr. Conyers at the Grange, who had 
only called on his lawyer afterwards about the receipt, which 
had been imperfect, and some other business. The box, 
guarded with so much care by the deceased, contained a 
present for Mabel, and to this the attack of Wildfire 
threatened by the. laughing lawyer referred ; the legacy, 
Mr. Staunton was aware, having been deposited in the 
sqiiire*s dressing-room. Mr. Conyers had opened the box 
containing the bequest in the presence of Mr. Staunton and 
his clerk, and the latter 6wore to some of the notes and 
jewels, which were traced back to the {)os8ession of Wild- 
fire, who had disposed of them boor after the murder at a 
distant town. 

Little did Mabel think that the presents made her by her 
brother, as she supposed, were purchased witiji her father's 
money, and given by her father's murderer. 

Old Ned came forward to depose that Dawkins had said 
he<would take Tevonge on Mr. Elton about Fury; and had 
admitted, when drunk, that he had falsified the messages 
from the deceaeed to the prisoner, and again from the pri- 
soner to the deceased ; as also what Ellon had said when 
taken. 

A subsequent cross-examination, so completely exposed 
the viilany and falsehood of *Dawkine, that he was tried for 
perjury, and condemned to some months' imprisonment. 

jVJr. Elton, in liis own name of Allen Bcauchamp, took all 
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the blame attached to the violent letter to his son upon him* 
self; stated the misconception under which it had been 
written, and expressed the deepest regret for the death of 
Mr. Conyers. To clear bis sbn from all suspicion of having 
intentionally appeared under a feigned name, he briefly re- 
ferred to the events of his past life; thus corroborating 
Martha Wilford's assertion of Durnsford's treachery to him- 
self, producing letters and papers which she had sent to Mrs. 
Beauchamp a few days before, containing proofs of the truth 
of her charges on all material points. 

But the most important witness was James Bonham. His 
conversation with Edward Elton had increased his desire 
for a more active life, and he soon after left Beauchamp 
Park to seek his fortune with the hardly-wrung consent 6f 
his parents, and the prediction of aunt Judith that he would 
bring trouble on himself and those connected with him, — a 
prediction shortly verified. With no absolute vice and an 
amiable disposition, he was deficient in moral firmness, and 
easily led into error. The little money he took with him 
was soon expended, — fortune is more readily sought than 
found,-^and, destitute of the means of subsistence, he was 
induced by want and the persuasions of a former acquain- 
tance to connect himself with a band of poachers, several of 
whom were soon after suspected, and justly, of having been 
concerned in an extensive burglary. Shocked at the crime, 
io which he had taken no part, he resolved on an immediate 
return to Beauchamp Park, with an acknowledgment of 
error, and submission to the monotony from which he 
had fled; but this prudent resolution caitte too late to 
save him from some of the consequences of his criminal 
weakness. Known to have been connected with the gang, 
and suspected, of a participation in the burglary, a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension ; and the pursuit of the offi- 
cers of justice was so keen as to compel him to the utmost . 
caution. Proceeding warily on his road homewards on the 
night of the murder, he secreted himself in a fissure of a 
quarry, on hearing the trampling of horses. From hence 
he saw Durnsford and Wildfire rush out on Mr. Cofiyers 
from a neighbouring brake, and seizing his bridle, demand 
his money ; each presenting a pistol, though the latter only 
spoke. He saw the struggle that ensued, for the squire 
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Was not one to yield to a lawless demand without resistance* 
Finding his pistol would noKgo oJQT, he struck Durnsford 
such a violent stroke with the butt-end, as to make him let 
go his hold and stagger in his seat, besides loosening the 
string that eonftned the cfsfte upon his face. The squire 
then turned to do the like by Wildfire, who, seeing his 
purpose, fired on the instant : the squire's arm fell, and he 
drooped forward on his horse's neck. They dragged him 
down and proceeded to search him; but,«recoveringrrom his 
first pain, he resisted with all his power, though Wildfire 
promisedHife if he would give up Itis money quietly. In the 
struggle, the crape fell from Dumsford's face, and the squire's 
sudden exclamation proved his recognition. There was a 
moment's pause. 

Give up the legacy,^ said Wildfire, who appeared loatb 
to take his life. 

^* Ha ! villains ! was it for this ? It is safe in my cabinet !*' 
shouted the squire, triumphing in thd thought that they 
would thus be thwarted. 

** There is no alternative, since he knows me. It must be 
done !" said Durnsford. 

" Do it yourself, then !" replied Wildfire, turning away. 

And Durnsford did it ! His knees pressed on the breast--^ 
his hands grasped the throat of liisold friend, till he deemed 
that life was quite extinct They then searched the body« 
taking the box and what money he had about him; and the 
young man heard them arrange fox a visit to the Xjrrango 
and the squire's cabinet. 

The whole had passed so quickly — ithe horror bad come 
so suddenly before him, that the hidden witness of the crime 
was scarcely aware of its being committed before its com- 
pletion; — and then what could an unarmed stripling do 
against two powerful men armed and determined? One he 
recognised by his voice as his cousin Thomas Hudson, who 
cherished no good will towards him, and might consider his 
own safety perilled by permitting him to live. He had heard 
the squire and Wildfire both call Durnsford by his name; 
and the moonlight streaming on his features as he knelt 
above his victim, showed him too distinctly (o admit a doubt 
of hid identity at a fiiiure meeting. When the murder- 
ers departed, he would have left his concealment for the 
chance of assisting their victim, though there could be little 
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doubt of their having fully effected their purpose; but they 
talked of returning by the sagie road: and not knowing the 
distance to the Grange, he c^uld not calculate the probable 
time of their reappearance. 

The clouding over of the moon prevented his seeing that 
the squire moved ; and he heard no groan. The murderers 
did not return that way ; but when, weary of waiting, he 
would have departed, he heard, or fancied he. heard, voices 
in the field above him, and crouched more closely down, till, 
worn out with watching, he fell asleep. Day had dawned 
when he awoke, and, provoked at his long sleep, seeing the 
danger to one situated as himself of being found so near a 
murdered man, he was peeping forth to ascertain if any 
were in sight, when Edward Elton, whom he knew at a 
glance, came up the road and approached the body. 

Of what afterwards occurred he gave the same account ' 
as young Elton gave to Mr. Astell, and which has been al- 
ready related, fully confirming the squire's friendly feel- 
ing, and his having confided Mabel to the prisoner's care 
and love. 

When Davvkins and his companion pursued Edward El- 
ton, fearing a search might be made near the body, he crept 
stealthily from his concealment and ran unobserved in a 
contrary direction. An illiiess brought on by fatigue and 
anxiety kept him long at the cottage of one of the poacher?, 
who sheltered and concealed him^ and where he still lin- 
gered, though sufficiently recovered to return home, fearing 
to appear as a witness in Elton's favour on his own account, 
and yet unwilling to depart and leave him to be hanged, 
which appeared likely to be his fate. James Bonham, never 
formed to play the hero, was still hesitating how to act, 
when an accident having happened to his chaise some miles 
from the means of repairing it, young Carswell, too eager 
and zealous to remain inactive, determined on walking to 
the next town, taking directions from the post-boy as to a 
near way. Directions are rarely very comprehensible, and 
Ihe impatient barrister was soon at a loss, when, catching a 
glimpse of the poacher's cottage, he hurried thither to ob«: 
tain fresh explanations 

In the ver}^ pedestrian tour during which he had become 
acquainted with Elton, he had also been guided over Beau- 
^hamp Par|^ by Jamefi Bonbtiro, ^nd now called upon him ta 
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become his guide again. The young man readily consented 
to put him on the road, and loaning why be was so eager to 
proceed, gained courage to reveal his fears and ditScultics, 
gladly promising the delighted Carswell to give his evidence, 
on being assured that he should run no peril in so doing ; an 
assurance kept by the young counsel, who afterwards esta- 
blished his innocence of any greater crime than poaching, 
on account of which, as he had voluntarily deserted the gang, 
no charge was brought against him. It was the possession 
of this evidence in Ekon's favour which had caused his 
friend's exuberance of spirits on their first meeting. 

Not to weary with details, Carswell's hope of clearing El- 
ton from the faintest suspicion even of guilt was fully real- 
ized. . Mr. Foster admitted, in the most handsome manner, 
that there must be an acquittal. The jury pronounced 
" Not guilty," without a moment's hesitation ; and the judge, 
in a feeling address, expressed his pleasure at being able to 
confirm the deoision of the jury, and declare that the pri- 
soner led the court without the slightest stain on his cha- 
racter. 

So completely had the tide of popular opinion turned in 
his favour, that he was cheered as he Icfl the court ; — more 
loudly still on shaking hands with honest old Ned, who drew 
his coat-sleeve across his eyes as he listened to bis thanks. 
Those who were never wrong asserted that they had seen 
how it would end from the very beginning; and others be- 
gan to qualify their former decided opinions. The female 
portion of the audience ever more swayed by feeling than 
argument, and more accustomed to yield, changed sides 
at once with the best possible grace, tavouring the specta- 
tors with a beautiful mingling of smiles and tears. All who 
bad known father or son crowded round with congratulations, 
which, to tell the truth, were received by both with a rather 
shilling courtesy, when they remembered that a few hours 
before not one had stood up in their favour but Mr. Ae<» 
tell : besides, Edward Elton — or, as we ought henceforth to 
call him, Allan Astell Beauehamp— was impatient to seek 
Mabel Conycrs, whom he had not seen since the evening of 
the murder, and whose hand he could now ask without re- 
proach. She bad accompanied her brother and Mr. Beau- 
champ to Stanfield, in case her evidence should be necessary 
tt> secure the acquittal of the innocent, where they had met 
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Mrs. Beaucbamp, who had lost no time in obeying the sum* 
mons of Martha Wilford to embrace her iong-mouraed eon 
and husband. Her testimony not being required, she had 
been spared the pain of examination, and her lover received 
her froi^i his mother's arms, weeping and agitated, but yield- 
ing at length to his gentle soothings. 

Philip Conyers truly mourned the death of Martha WiU 
ford ; unblessed, too, by a knowledge of his safety, — ^follow- 
ipg the body himsfelf to the grave. 

Young Cars well was in the wildest spirits at bis friend^s 
acquittal, and the thanks showered on himself by all who re- 
garded All^n Beauchamp. 

" There ! my romance was founded on f^iet, you see, and 
is nearly completed, h,e said, addressing his friend and Mr. 
Astell. *^ I have gained immortal honour by my wisdom, 
and saved my client; for remember, I insist that it was all 
my doing. The fkte of the lovely heroine alone remains 
uffdecided. Shall I win or resign her?" • 

** Just as you please,'' replied Allan Beauchamp with a 
happy smile. 

** You coxcomb ! holding yourself so secure. I shall con- 
sult the judge. Farewell, for a time. My love to the love- 
ly Mabel; and I insist on her dreaming of my eloquence: I 
qLtn by far the more proper man of the two, if she would 
tut think so." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The packet delivered by Martha Wilford to young Beaa- 
champ contained a history of her life, and ran as follows: ' 

" My course is nearly run. He to whom I clung as my 
sole link to life is gone I My boy ! my petted nursling, is 
no more I Wo to him who drove him forth on the deep 
sea! wo to him who sought his life on land,i I am his 
avenger ! Let Richard Durnsford look to it. He who has 
hitherto been honoured, shall now be dishonoured, he who 
has hitherto wrought evil as he willed, shall now have evil 
wrought on him. His crimes shall be told till the heart 
sicken at the tale. Not one — not two — not three ; a whole 
existence based on guilt — its close a death of shame. 

"And who shall bring this death upon the guilty one 1 
She who loved him! — she whom he lured to wrong. Yet 
not for my own injuries do I this. Had he but spared my 
gallant l)oy, he should have lived — should have had timely 
warning and have fled. He spared not him or his, and he 
must die. 

** No other shall become his viotim. I will confront him 
at the trial — I will proclaim him to the world a murderer ! 
— the murderer of his trusting friond. I will preserve the 
innocent, whom he would crush^ — repair to Beauchamp and 
his son the wrong I did, and then I have no more to do with 
life. I am resolved! — all shall be told; and lest the lips 
should fail to tell the tale, the hand shall trace the history 
of crime. The body worn by suffering may be weak — the 
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mind shall waver not Let those who read be w^arned. lie 
who takes one step in crime can rarely choose where he 
would stop. 

" At seventeen I was not as I now am. Long years of 
misery and rfemorse have done their work, and the Martha 
Wilford of her younger days, who lent a willing ear to flat- 
* terers, reading her beauty in their looks, would have started 
had the vision of her present self come up before Jier. Mis- 
fortunes fell upon our family, and we who had been inde- 
pendent became beggars. Fatherj mother, brother, died ; — 
1 was alone ! 

** The tastes and habits of my former station raad« poverty 
more galling, whilst pride blighted the few remaining flow- 
ers that might else have blossomed in my path of life. 

" Richard Durnsford had known my parents and mjrself 
in better times, and we had ever thought him, what the 
world thinks him still, kind and honourable. He proposed 
my entering thf service of Mrs. Beauchampmore as an hum- 
ble friend than a mere servant. My pride rebelled at servi- 
tude; but his uncle resided in- the neighbourhood — he was 
often there, and to have me near him was, I thought, the 
reason why he urged the point. I guessed not that he 
meant I should become his tool — the demon worker of his 
will. 

" Mr. Bcauchamp was in the splendour of his good ff>r- 
tune. Friends, wealth, and an an^ctionate and lo^'elv wife 
were his;--— he never thought that he might lose all these. 
He gave to all who asked, because it pained him to say No: 
he pitied n^w misfortunes, but, not self-experienced in 
change, he never guessed the sensitiveness of those who 
l)ad fallen upon evil times. There had, as yet, been no 
check in his prosperous course, and he could not tell how a 
word — a l6ok — could gall the poor and proud. He has 
learnt the lesson now — let him not forget it! He meant 
me nounkindncss; but he chafed and fretted me: — he would 
have given to me, asije gave to others, had I stooped to ask ; 
but he wounded my feelings and pained, what some called, 
my presumption. 

*' Of Ills lacly I would Fay nought unkind. If I thonjrht 
her cold, unfeeling, then, refusing me the observances which 
my for^ner station might |iave obtained, let the blame rest 
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on my own pride and tHo duplicity of Durnsford, who had 
not dealt fairly by either; wishing, for his own views, that 
•I should hold myself og-grieved. He had never stipulated 
with Mrs. Beauchamp ror those privileges which he averred 
had been readily conceded ; and^ too proud for complaints, 
which might have set all to rights', I cherished, in secret, 
unfriendly feelings towards Beauchamp and his wife. In 
my middling station in the household, I could have no con- 
fidant — no friend ; and Durnsford, who met me constantly 
in secret, aggravated my sufferings, pouring caustic into 
the wounds which were scarcely bearable before. 

" The young heir of the Beauchamps was committed to 
my care, and f grew much attached to him, — for even my 
proud heart felt the want of somethinnr to love and cling to. 

"Richrfrd Durnsford sought and won my love. I was to 
be his bride-^but not then: — he was poor— -ho must wait 
for his uncle's death, then hourly expected, whoso favour 
he should forfeit by a union with me. The uncle lingered ; 
I saw his nepljow day aflcr day— poured into his ears my 
burning tale of fancied wrongs— listened to his soothing 
words— looked for his presence, as my only solace ;-*-and 
day afler day he soothed and smiled, speaking of our future 
union. 

" He only talked of love — I felt it! — his words were false 
— my feelings real. What matter how ? — enough — his mas- 
tery was complete. His uncle died — yet he still delayed. 
I prayed, I implored him to fulfil his vows: I had no power 
to command, to threaten. Had I revealed his falsehood, as 
the world stands, my portion had been shame— his but the 
healing of some idle jests. How could the serving girl have 
thought to wed with one, a gentleman by birth 1 I know 
not how, but he ever swayed the minds of men as he de- 
sired : even enemies submitted to his rule, or he turned their 
enmity to work his will. The unthinking profusion of Mr. 
Beauchamp could not last for ever, and he became embar* 
rassed. An enemy,' a rejected suitor of his lady's, possessed 
himself of the power to increase those embarrassmenta to 
his ruin — ^agents proved dishonest-* friends were cold^— mo- 
ney which he had lent could not be immediately recovered 
— and the proud owner of Beauchamp Park departed to seek 
aid from a distance* 
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" Mrs. Beauchatnp was taken ill — the heir looked deli- 
cat&>»~there was supposed to be infection in the house, and 
I removed with the boy to a cottage at some little distance. 
Mrs. Beaachamp^s health improved^ and her cousin, Mabel 
Duncombe, dame to spend a few days at the Park, accom- 
panied by her harsh brothers; whilst her lover, Mr. Astell, 
was secreted in the neig^hbourhood, anxious to persuade her 
to a clandestine union, to save her from a marriage with Mr. 
Conyers, to which her brothers were resolved to force her. 
She was beautiful and gentle. I pitied her !-^she and her 
lover trusted me, and I betrayed them ! but not, at first, in- 
tentionally. 

**My charge improved in health, but I still remained at 
the cottage, which allowed of more frequent visits from 
Richard Durnsfbrd. It was then and there that he first re- 
vealed his views. He hated Mrs. Beauchamp, whose hand 
he bad sought, not from love» but ambition, believing a fiilse 
report of her wealth : he hated Mr. Beauchamp, because he 
had won her love, and for personal slight; he would have 
revenge on both. He had aided Mr. Gamier in buying up 
debts and securities, that would enable him to ruin the un- 
calculating Beauchampi he had taken some part in the vil- 
lany of his agents, and urged him on, through others, to in- 
creased extravagance. I know not how all this was done, — 
1 4id not understand the details; but I shuddered and turned 
away, as he declared with fiendish triumph that he could^ 
and would, bring wo and ruin on Beauchamp and his wife* 
The information which my residence in the family had ena- 
bled me to afford, had greatly aided his plans, unknown to 
me; but now he called upon me to take an active share in 
' his villany. 

**Mr. Beauchamp was to be at Durnsford*3 house on the 
following day to receive some money due to him from the 
latter, whence he would proceed to the Park, though not ex- 
pected till the succeeding morning; having feared to fix an 
"earlier period, lest he should disappoint his wife. Durosford 
knew from me that Mrs. Beauchamp, wishing to spare her 
husband anxiety, had never mentioned her illness, but con- 
tinued to write when scarcely able to hold her pen, though 
her letters had necessarily been short and un frequent, and, 
she feared, constrained. He knew that, fearful of the vio- 
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Icoee of the Doneombes, she bad concealed Mr. Aeteirs at- 
Uiehmetit to herooosia, only known to herself since her 
husband's departure ; he knew, too, that, anxious to eerve 
her cousin, which her timidity and vacillation rendered dif» 
ficult, and pitying her lover, she had appointed to meet Mr. 
Astell in a secluded part of the grounds, to consult with him 
how she might best assist his views. I was to be there with 
the child to watch that the fierce brothers did not rush upon 
the lover, whose affection for their sister it was supposed they 
suspected. It was Durnsfbrd's plan to infbse suspicions into 
Mr. Beauchamp^s mind when he paid the money, and send 
him a note, as from a friend, warning him of the intended 
meeting. The note from Mrs. Beauchamp to Mr. Astefi, 
appointing the place of meeting, accidentally picked up^ 
tided his view& Beauchamp, proud and sensitive to a high 
degree, he felt convinced would proceed to tbt^ appointed 
0pot, and find his jealousy confirmed. What Durnsford ex*- 
pected would ensue,— ^whether some sudden burst of vio» 
knee, some act of rashness that would oblige him to fly Uie 
country, or subject him to imprisonment, perhaps death, I 
know not,— I did not ask ; it was enough for me that Durns- 
ford required I should continue within hearing, — show I was 
frittced there to watch, and, should Beauchamp stay to listen, 
break eff the conference with the alarm of intruders, just at 
such a point as should confirm his suspicions. What was 
ikrt^r intended he did not say ; but, probably, he hoped-for 
profit, as well as gratified revenge, by forcing Beauchamp 
to some deed of violence. I ssy that he required me to act 
this part, for it was more than a request. I Etarted with 
Iwrror at the first proposal ; but he sneered as I spoke of viN 
tue. None Ckre bow it came to pass: sufficient that he 

Ceaded as a lover, — persuaded as the falsi^ one, — vowed as 
I bid iH>wed before. * Do this, and you shall be my bride 
within six months.' I listened, and I yielded. I knew no- 
thing of bis arrangements : he had won me to do tlie work 
«f the Evil One, his master; but I hated myself the while. 
I could not bear to look upon the child who smiled at the 
destroyer of bis pareBt& I asked no questions,-^! did but 
as he told me. 

** All chanced as he desired; such ever seemed his forw 
tone. The conversation overheard by the liall^hidden Bmu* 
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champ WB8 such as to oonfinn his belief of his wife's loTe 
for his friend. DurDsfbnl himself coocealed b^ the shrabs, 
gave me the signal to break up the meeting. I obeyed ; — 
the furious Beauchamp rushed forward to destroy wife cat 
friend ; but a branch was in his way, and he fell. Before 
he rose, Durusford was at his side, talking of bailiffis in the 
house, and urging him to concealment till his friends could 
make some arrangement. He succeeded in persuading, as 
he always did, and Mr. Beauchamp was leaving the grounds, 
when^ seeing the child in my arms, he tore him from me 
with wrathful imprecations on his mother. I pleaded — 
struggled — but in vain : a whispered threat from Durnsford, 
made me yield. I was ill : days passed before I left my 
room. 

'* When I saw Durnsford again, I questioned of my charge, 
of his beautiful mother, of his wretched father. His burst 
of triumph was appalling ! The mother and the friend were 
far avfiay, seeking the husband where he was not, deluded 
by feigned letters written by Durnsford, whose schemes re- 
iquired their absence. He had taken care that Miss Dun- 
combers brother should be warned of the intended visit of 
Mr. AstelU who, in spite of Mrs. Beauchamp*s prohibition 
on account of the bailiffs, unhappily persisted in his rash 
design, and reached her dressing-room. The Duncombes 
rushed in upon him ; blood would have flowed but for Mrs. 
Beauchamp^s firmness and Miss Duncombe's subsequent 
promise to marry Mr. Conyers, who knew nothing of her 
repugnance. Early the next morning a letter was brought 
to Mrs. Beauchamp, .purporting to have been written by.ti 
friend of her busband^s at his desire, requesting the pre- 
sence of herself and Mr. Astell, without a moment's delay, 
at an obscure village in the North. They departed on the 
instant ; the former not even delaying to see her child, but 
confiding him to my care. — My care! I had betrayed all 
who trusted me V 

**'She will see Allan Beauchamp and her child no 
more! there are evil reports of her fair fiime! All this is 
my doing,' concluded Durnsford, triumphantly. * We are 
avenged !' 

** I shuddered at his look. * And sAllan Beauchamp and 
his boy, where are th^y V I demanded. 
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* Dead ! the ^eep waters flowing over Ihem !^ he repliedr 
in a horrid whisper, drawing closer as he spoke. 'This, too, 
is my doing ! we are well avenged !* 

" I started from his touch. * Richard Durnsfbrd, speak : 
how came they by their deaths? Is their murder on your 
souir 

^ u » \v'hat if it were V he demanded, with a withering 
sneer. 

, "I was indeed his slave, the slave of sin, and I was silent. 
How dared I reprove 1 

*** Their death was accidental,' ho said, after a pause. 

*^ * Swear it!' I exclaimed ; * clear me from the sin of mur- 
der!' 

** *I do swear it!' he replied. 

'* I understood not then the meaning of his smile. 

** Beauchamp Park had passed into the possession of an- 
other ; and he showed a deed, signed by Allan Beauchamp, 
empowering him to receive all moneys due to its late owner, 
and antedated to suit his purpose. 

" Mrs. Beauchamp returned from a fruitless search to 
learn the death of her child and husband, and after a severe 
illness left the country. Shocked at the misery of so 
many, a misery inflicted partly through my means, on re- 
covering from a dangerous relapse, I talked of revealing the 
truth ; but the tempter came again with his threats and his 
vows, and I told the tale (le fabricated. And his vows, how 
were they fulfilled? He delayed, grew cold, then irritable, 
and at length declared that I should never be his bride. He 
would have mocked, but he dared not Prom that time hi^ 
power over me was gone; he had dragged me down to sin, 
but he ruled no more. I could not return to innocence; 
but I had ceased to be his tool. Silence was all that he 
could hope — it was all he then desired ; and that I promised, 
if he urged me not too far — if he crossed not my will in 
other matters. I scorned him, and yet I would have given 
my life for his. Had I died, he would have smiled. I 
knew this, and yet I hated not He oflered money to en- 
sure my secrecy ; but I refused it indignantly, bidding him 
depart and see me no more. I would owe him nothing. If 
I scorned servitude, I scorned him more; I knew not then 
what I learnt afterwards, or I might not have promised st^ 
ieiice. 
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^^ Purnsford persuading the wretched Beauchamp to gobmit 
to his guidance, to avoid seizure by the bailifl^ led bim to tbfi 
cottage of my cousin Judith Hudson, who, with her husband, 
had lately settled in the neighbourhood. The next niorning 
Beauchamp was in a burning fever. Durnsford desired not 
that he should live, as his death would enable him to repoa* 
.8088 himself of the money, which he had paid, and secure 
him from detection ; but Beauchamp had once shown kind- 
ness to Judith, who boldly withstood the evil purpose which 
he intimated, nursing the sick man night and day, though 
Durnsford threatened to di^^close what would hang her hus- 
band, on whom she doted despite his harshness and his evil 
ways. 

**Mr. Beauchamp recovered, and influenced by Dums&rd, 
though he guessed it not, resolved on retiring to sOmc dis- 
tant and secluded spot, never again to mingle with his fel- 
low men, from whom he had received, as he l^lievcd, nothing 
but wrong. His friend and his wife had fled together. 
Mr.' Conyers refused to pay a just debt without the pro- 
duction of papers which he knew could not be produced; 
whiUt all his former flatterers and parasites joined in the 
cry against his profusion and ostentation. Such \yere the 
tales that met his ear through Durnsford's contrivance, 
whom he never suspected of having deceived him, as well 
as his wife and friend, or of having warned Mr. Conyerf 
that he who applied f!)r repayment of the money lent waA 
an imposter. He fixed the time for his departure, but re- 
fused to tell Durnsford whither he was going, and, urged by 
his hostess, who seemed strangely eager to be rid of hiin« 
departed with his child earlier than ha had intended. Poor 
Judith knew that Durnsford, aided by her husband, sought 
the life of her guest in order to prevent detection, and to 
repossess himself of the money he had paid; but, loving bor 
husband too much to reveal what might endanger his life, 
she hurried Beauchamp forth before the appointed time, 
hoping that he might thus escape an attack. All her pre- 
cautions were in vain. 

^ Hastening to the spot at which a meeting with his 
confederate had been arranged, Durnsford found Hudsoa 
hring on the ground a corpse, the warm blood still trickling 
^om the wouAd which had caused his death. Whilst oo 
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hfs way, he bad heard two shots, and seen a horseman in the 
distance; and his fears told him that from Beauchamp^s 
hand had the highwayman received his death-wound, and 
that on the high way man*8 horse was Beauchamp now seek- 
ing safety in flight 

*' The slayer had been slain, — the purposed victim had 
escaped. Durnsford hurried on, tracking his foe as he best 
could by the faint moonlight. He traced him to the waterls 
edge, — he found the horse ; but there was no boat on the ' 
tranquil stream. The next day articles w^re ibund in the 
river known to have belonged to the late owner of Beau- 
champ Park and its heir: the body of a child was discovered 
some days after; and Durnsford triumphed, thinking him- 
self secure, though vexed that the money had been lost 
with its possessor. 

"For months was Judith Hudson a maniac; and even 
now her senses sometimes wander. The fate of her hus- 
r band — the wild course of her only child, press heavily upon 
her; and a name — a likeness, have power to disturb her 
mind. Though cousins, there has been little love between 
us, yet would I not bring death to her son, had he not done 
evil to those whom I vowed to protect. 

" I entered the service of Mrs. Conyers. Her first-born:, 
was committed to my care, and I vowed to devote my life 
to its welfare, — to repair, as I best could, some of the evil 
I had done : but for roe there is no reparation ! I must go 
dowii to the grave with the curse of guilt upon me to the 
last ! I doted on the child, and he is gone ! 

" My fondness for the boy caused me at one time to look 
on his sister with jealousy, as likely to possess some of that 
love and wealth which I wished centred' all in him. I re- 
fused to be her nurse; and, disj^leased with some expressions 
of Mr. Conyers, who, I was aware, had never cordially 
liked me, I left the Orange soon after the death of his lady, 
and retired to a cottage near. But I was little separated' 
from my charge by the removal : he came to see me every 
day. My love grew hour by hour,^rmy pride softened to-, 
wards him, my- will bent to his. 

*' Durnsford' now came often to the house; and, fearing' 
that my silence might not be maintained, he again profierecF 
money, which I seemed «■ before; and we then met almioet 

1.65 
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a« stranorere-^^none gujesaed the past I marked Mm exaa^ 
perate Mr. Conyers against Mr. Aatell ; I noted him turningr 
roand his unsuspicious friend, and I guessed that he meant 
him harm. I bade him attempt no evil against the fiither 
of my hoy, or the world should know he had fought Beaa«* 
champ^s life. He started^ for be knew not that Judith had 
told nie all, and, aware that I would not be trifled witbv 
promised obedience. 

^ Philip Conyers jrrew up rash, daring, and high-spirited. 
Haughty to others, I was gentle to him;. and he wasuncon* 
trolled. Generous, but quick of temper, thanks to Darns^ 
ford''s promptings^ there was continual bickering between 
him and his father; and^ at length, the boy resolved to de- 
part and seek fortune for himselC Not to see him^not toi 
hear his gladsome voice, day after day, month afWr month* 
was making the earth to me as a dark dungeon. I argued 
— ^I implored^ii vain,^-he was not to be moved. He 
wiped away my tears, talked of the riches he would bring 
me in my old age, aiid remained unchanged. . He left me ;. 
and I regretted it the less, since Durnsford had latterly en- 

gaged him in desperate adventures, and had gained an in- 
uence over him that could not be for good. Others knew 
not whither he had gone — but I knew ; and the ten miles. 
I walked were but as one, when I held his letter in my 
hand. I would have died rather than beg for myself but l 
.begged for him, that he might receive an education some*^ 
wbati fitting, liis birth ; and in the sanguine spirit of youth 
he thought to repay me a thousand-fold. From the love 
which he had borne his mother, Mr. Astell gave all I asked^. 
tliough he knew not fbr what,, or at least but guessed, for P 
told none where my darling was: I wished none to divide 
his regard wil;h me. I proposed other plans, but the boy^ 
whom I had reared had learnt to have his will : — he would 

fo en the sea, and I was forced to consent, and arrange as 
e wished. A distant relation of my own received him on. 
board his vessel--^a raerchantman-<^for he would not enter . 
the regular service. I cared less, thinking that he would 
the sooner be disgusted and give up the fancy. Not so ! bis^ 
passion for the sea increased; and he made many voyaiges. 
tinw have I trembled when * the storm was sweeping on ! 
Qqir have I wept when the tempest raged aipiiad 1 T1i« 
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oaptain died, and he stayed on shore fi)r weeks. I was with 
him — listeDiDg to his silver voice, and looking in hi»face; 
^-and he repayed my love. Fcarinor that Dnrnsford would 
induce his father to disinherit him, I urged him to return 
to the Grange, thinking that none could resist his frank and 
kindly manner, for the world's discipline had done him good. 
Feeling that he had been froward, he had long wished to 
see his &ther, and wrote to ask his forgiveness, and per* 
mission to return after his nezt voyage, on which he was to 
depart in a few days with a new captain. No answer Was 
returned. Could not Richard Durnsford tell us why? He 
sailed, and I returned to Ranford ; — his ship was driven 
back — obliged to refit — and, having nothing else to do, be 
took an excursion into the country. It was then that he 
thwarted Thomas Hudson in some purposed rudeness to- 
wards a village girl, never guessing him to be the noted 
Wildfire. A few days afler,Tie was attacked by two high- 
waymen; not for gold^as^ being unarmed, he gave up hia 
purse at once, but roc hire and revenge ; and he would have 
been their victim, had not Allan Beauchamp, known as Eld- 
ward Elton, come to his aid, fighting so boldly that the 
baffled ruffians were beat oflT; but not nefore Philip had re^ 
cognised in one the man whom he had crossed. He wrote* 
me this, and the after kindness of his preserver, with some 
remarks on the diurlishness of his new friend's father ; but 
X dreamt not of whom bespoke, under the name of Elton. 
He added that he must sail the next day, but would come 
to Ranford immediately on his return, to* try what his 
presence might effect with his fkther. 

*.* Mabel (Jonyers came back to her father's house. She 
looked on me with dread, as others did ; but I forgave her,, 
for her likeness to her motlier, and her kind mention of her 
absent brother. I resolved to guard her too; and I saw tha^ 
she would need my care, for Durnsford had his eye upon- 
her for his bride. I could read it in his s( ftened tone — in. 
his admiring look — though none beside suspected it Ati; 
act of humanity brought Edward Elton before me: hia 
presence called up visions of the past I thought of what 
my boy had written of him and of his father — I looked more 
keenly) and I knew him, from a slight mark, as the babe 
whose slumbers I had watched^ whpse j^renis I had wronged.,^ 
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How did I rejoice that Beaucliamp and his son had uoC 
perished in the waters ! The thought that I had caused 
their death no longer crushed my spirit — I was not a mur- 
deress. I marked young Beauchamp*s love for Mabel Coa- 
yers, and warned them of their danger. I knew Durnsford 
would cross that love — and he has crossed it — but the 
maiden never will be his. The murdereir shall not wed 
with the pure — the fierce wolf mate with the gentle lamb. 
Time passed — my boy came not, and I resolved to go and 
seek him early on the morrow. I could not rest in my 
chamber, and I went out into the cftim moonlight ; and the 
stillness of the night was a reproof to my restless spirit. 
All could find rest but me, I thought The birds were 
roosting in the treesr— the flowers had folded up their leaves 
— and the stars looked down from their gray home with a 
sweet and peaceful smile : but I was to know no rest again 
■—I should smile no more ! Yet all beside slept not — the 
murderer was abroad I Horsemen came speeding down the 
narrow lane bounding my litlle garden, and I glanced 
through the boughs to see who came that lonely way- at 
such an hour. There were rough stones in the road, and 
the first horse stumbled. 

"* Confound the brute ! does he see the squire^s ghost 1' 
exclaimed his rider, reining him sharply up. 

" * Hush ! you may he overheard, and our plan thwarted,*^ 
replied a voice I should have known among a million. Had 
I not cause to know? It was Richard Durnsford^s! 

" * A fool's plan — ^and a fooKs deed, too !. You should have 
learned that the money was left at the Grange. It is the 
blackest act I have had hand in,*^ answered the first speaker^ 
sharply, and on they swept, beyond my hearing. 

'*I marvelled on what evil deed he who had led me into 
sin' had been employed; and then I thought oif all the past;, 
and there I stood as when he passed before me, the gentle 
breeze cooling my burning brow. Awhile, and the same 
wild clatter came again, breaking the soilness of the ni^t ji. 
and again the horsemen speeded pjist. I looked upon them;, 
but I saw not their faces, for a black mask was on them, 
both. 

"The morning dawned, and. I went on my lonely way ta 
9eek Philip Conyera, the child of my afB^ctibn* I reached 
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the port from whence his ship, the Newfoundland, had sailed. 
She had not returned — she never would return ! Part of 
her wreck bad been picked upon the open^'sea, but none ha^ 
heard of her crew ; and it was said that all bad f>eri8bed. I 
shed no tears — I have shed none since— but I felt that the 
death-stroke had been given, though I might linger for 
awhile. 

*' For (Jmys I sat on the shore, looking over the restlew 
waves with a wild hope that they would restore my boy: 
bat he came not, save in my sleep— sometimes as in his 
childhood-— sometimes as when I had seen him last — but 
-oflener with his dark curls dripping, tangled with sea-weed, 
and his bright eyes glazed, i hated the sea, and yet I 
loved it. It had caused his death, but it had given him a 
grave. 

*' The rumour came that Mr. Conyers had been murdered 
on the night before I left my home, that Edward Elton was 
to take his trial fi)r the crime, and that young Philip Con<- 
yers had returned, and was residing a t^ the Grange. 

" I tarried not hy night or day, sa much 1 longed to dee 
my hoy before I died. 1 hoped he had been saved. Better 
iibver to have feJt the hope, whose crushing lefl me still 
more de?olato. He who resided at the Orange was net 
Philip Conyers, but Thomas Hudson. I knew him from his 
likeness to his father, thou(?h I had not- seen him for some 
time; and Durnsfbrd knew him better still, and yet he owned 
bim for the heir. Then, and not till then, was Teonvinced 
of my boy*s death. If unassured of this, Durnsfbrd had not 
set up or owned this puppet, nor had he dared to do so even 
then, had he believed that I still lived. Here was fresh 
guilt and fraud. Mabel Conyers too had fled — fled to avoid, 
her guardian^s suit; for this; at least, was true. Her father 
had been murdered, and on that very night when those two 
horsemen passed before me: they were the murderers! 
Yet Edward Elton would be tried — might be condemned. 
No! I resolved to save him — the guilty should -not always 
triumph— the innocent should be avenged ! But for Duros- 
ford, my boy had never lefl the Grange — had never slept 
beneath the sea. Yet I would not reveal his crimes till I 
had spoken to him once again. I would probe him with mj 
questbns. If he showed repentance, if he disavowed bi« 
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puppet, he should have time to flee : if not, then ho must 
die J He had been warned to cease irom evil, and must 
abide the eonsequence of crime. 

'* I visited the Grange for the first time for many years. 
I saw Durnsford's start when I stood before him : be had 
believed me dead, as many had reported,- from my absence. 
I questioned him; — he persevered in crime; he mocked my 
sorrow, and my love : his doom is sealed ! 

'* Last night a gladdening dream came to my wocn-down 
spirit I saw my boy in his father's hall, and well I thought 
the place befitted him: I saw Beaucharop and his lady 
standing together, looking on each other, as they had don^ 
in their young days. I saw their son with the hand of Ma- 
bel Conyers held in his, he looking upon her, she looking 
down ; and this they said had been my doing. I strove to 
join them, but a wide, deep chasm stretched between: they 
called me, but I could not pass to them — ^they could not 
Come to me. 

* - * * * * 9^ 

" There are dark visions crowding on my mind, mysteri- 
ous and gloomy thoughts that will not be repelled. A horrid 
dread hangs over me. I fear, who never feared before. 
Can these things be the shadows of quick coming death? I 
would fain pray; but lowly words are strangers* to my 
tongue. Away ! away ! I will not thus be conquered, — I 
will go forth and avenge my boy." 

Here closed the history of the life of Martha Wilford, the 
abruptness and occasional incoherence of the writer leaving 
it doubtful whether her belief in the reported loss of Philip 
Conyers, on whom she had so doted, and her resolution of 
revealing the crimes of Duirnsford, which must bring death 
to him and shame to her, had not in some degree affected 
her intellects. 

From youth to age pride had been her besetting sin ; even 
at the last, she writhed tinder a proud remorse, instead of 
bowing in humble penitence, ^he — she alone must vepair 
to man the wrong that had been done : she must avenge 
the iiinocenL Sfc^ was too proud to bend before hei; Maker 
•^too haughty to leave vengeance to another^^ though that 
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Other were^e Almiglity. She thought only of sin as an 
ofibice against man, not as rebellion against a just and holy 
God. 

Though the outward cover of the packet was directed to 
Edward Elton, the contents seemed to be addressed to no 
one in particular, appearing rather a sudden outboarst of pas^ 
sionate remorse to ease her own mind, than a calm confe»> 
sion to serve or enlighten another. Probably she had been 
undecided as to whom to confide it, until after its conclu* 
sion. 

Some remnant of her early love for Durnslbrd had evi* 
dently lingered to the last, proving her punishment, as she 
had said. 

The Newfoundland had been wrecked as supposed, but 
Philip Conyers and two of the crew, after sufiering many 
hardships whilst tossing about in a small boat without sail 
or oar, and nearly destitute of provisions, were at length 
picked up by a whaler on her outward voyage, on board of 
which they were obliged to remain till the close of the 
whaling season, no opportunity offering of an earlier return 
to England. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SioBAmD DintNBioRD and Tbomu Hudaon were indicled 
at the aofoe assizes for the marder of Philip Conyers. Had 
thia charge not been proved, several others would have been 
brought against them, besides the attempt on the life of the 
young heir of the Grange* Wiklfire's exploits had been 
too daring and too numerous to leave him, if onoe identified, 
a chance of escape ; he therefore took little trouble to pro- 
vide a defence ; and as CarsweU did not carry into effect his 
laughing proposition of getting off a second murderer at the 
same assizes, his fate was soon decided. The jury, without 
retiring, pronounced a verdict of '* guilty** against both 
prisoners, and the judge left them for execution. 

Edward Elton's trial for the murder of Philip Conyers 
was the first cause tried at those assizes; that of Richard 
Durnsfbrd and Thomas Hudson, for the same offiince, was 
the last 

Durnsfbrd, though not sufficiently ill to require a post* 
ponement of the trial, never reco?ered the shock of Martha 
Wilford's appearing against him, and exposing the villany 
of his past life. At times he tried to rally and delude those 
around him into a belief of bis innocence, but he himself 
felt the feebleness of his attempts, though even to the last, 
at the foot of the gal lows, he called hi^l8elfan injured man, 
unjustly condemned, thus endeavouring to excuse the weak- 
ness and terror which he showed. He' sought to deceive 
with his. dying breath : his whole life had been a lie ; his 
earthly course a course of wickedness; a sinful thirst for 
gmia. The ooly spark of better feeling which he exhibited 
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was his pleasure on hearing' that Mabel bad escaped ; but 
this was overpowered by his sudden, though almost instantly 
checked, burst of fury, on learning that her brother also 
lived. Martha Wilford's sudden death, and his obstinate 
silence, or deluding assertions, left much of the past a myB-> 
tery. His-crimes were evident to all, but the skilful ma- 
chinery by which they had been effected was not so -appa** 
rent None knew, fyr he told not, bis course of crime; 
whether he had been led on step by step, or had plunged at 
OBce into its deptb. The highwayman retained his bold, 
frank manner : he bad counted 9pon death, and if it must 
come, it must He id ways spoke with regret of the Squire's 
murder, saying he knew whilst it was doing that some evil 
would come of it He refused to listen to the chaplains- 
boasted of bis boldsxploitsand hair-breadth escapes — mocked 
at Durnsford's pusillanimity, and died, as he had lived, reck* 
less and impenitent . The news of her son's condemnatioii 
was incautiously communicated to his mother. Foraroo*' 
ment she starea wildly on the speaker, muttered — *' I knew 
it would be so;" and, sinking back in her chair, was dead 
before assistance 4touM be procured. 

The papers sent by Martha Wil!brd> and which none 
knew how she had obtained, unknown to Durnsford, would 
lutve enabtled Mr. Beauchamp to recover much qf his pro* 
perff^; but theic^uodnction was not necessary, as far as re^ 

giected Beauchamp Park» Mr. Gamier having seen his 
mily die off, one by one, end pining away himself under 
a piainful and incuraUe disease, no sooner heard of the re>- 
appearance of B^uchamp and his son, thai^ he made over 
to the former the greater part of his larsfe po s sc u iio nsy pra}^ 
ing his forgiveness for the. evil he had done. 

'^ How have I deserved these blesshigst How shall I 
prove my gratitude for them?^' said Mr. Beauchamp, pres8-> 
ing his wife's hand as ha looked out oVer the park from his 
fotmer dressing-nydm. ** This sudden bunt of happiness is 
more than I can bear; it bows me to the earth^'^it makes 
m^ ftel my utter worthlessness. I was no careful steward 
of the blessings tent Mc in my- eafly days: and yet I mm^ 
mmd and turned rebdl whtn I lost them. Thev are r^ 
stwed, and now I feel my sin. Who drove' me rreni iDf 
esNb^ parsdiiel-^^'myae tf .my pMt^^of ere^g after 
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man's applause — my heedlessness of Him who gave tb» 
good. These were the flaming swords that droire me forth. 
And now my home, — my friend, — ^my wife, — all I — all re* 
stored I How shall I show my love and gratitude 1 How 
keep an humble heart, without which wealth is but a snare?** 

The marriage of Allan Beauchamp with Mabel Conyecs 
was fixed to take place soon after the Qxpinftion of her. 
mourning for her father: her brother, when asked to bestow 
her on his friend, gaijy protesting that he should be glad to 
reisign her guardianship, having bad full proof of her talents 
for elopements: and yet he sighed as he concluded,^ for her 
gentle love had so won his affection that he felt the Qranffe 
would be lonely without her smiles, and silver tones. If 
they had none of the remembrances of early childhood to 
bind them to each other, the peculiar circumstances under 
which they had first mot, and their orphan state, the last of 
a noble race, had compensated fbr their abeenceft In his af« 
faction he would baye increased her portion, but neither the 
lover nor his &ther would hear of it : on the contra ry^ know* 
ing that the Grange had many incumbrances, they declined 
receiving any thing with Mabel beyond her bridal outfit, 
leaving it to Mrs. Beauchamp, who had long since esta- 
blished her infiuence over him, to reconcile him to the mesr 
sure. He exclaimed and. protested ; but MabePs oaresaedi 
and the tears in Mr& Beauchamp^s ayes,^'aa she spoke of her 
Jove for his mother, declaring that she looked on him as a 
second son, won him to submission^ As for Mabel, she only 
thought of money aa a means to make others happy; but 
that poverty or riches could increase or lessen afifection, was 
a fact that she could never believe. 

** I do not quite like your taking no portion to your hjom- 
beoid: with his great wealth, Allan Brauchamp may de- 
spise you fi)r it hereafter," remarked her brother. 

** Now, shame on you, Philip, to think that Allan Beao- 
champ could ever be so ttngeneroual . Does he not prize 
me more than gold?*' ; 

*** You are a most incorrigible simpleton," replied her 
brother, kissing her glowing cheek. ** It is a duty in your 
firiends lo take charge of ^owr gold ; §x yoa will nevet 
letm bow the world values It" 

The BeauciMun^ did not despiae Mitel ftr bringing nt 
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Sortion, they loved her too well to have such a thought; or, 
ad they desired wealthy Mr. Astell declared his intention, 
after freeing the Grange of its remaining incumbrances, to 
divide his property between Mabel and his god- eon. 

"No'Yemonstrances, and no thanks,^' he said, '* except 
from Mabel; she values my regard as she should, more 
than my gold ; and her voice has the spell of memory ,^>my 
love for the dend is oow transferred to tije living." ^ 

** Are you sure that the settlements will be down in time?" 
asked Allan Beauchamp of Charles Carswcll, as they stood* 
together with Philip Conyers in the library at Asteli Court, 
a few days before that fixed for the wedding. - 
• "Bless me! don*t be so impatient, man, I verily believe 
you grudge me my few holidays, lest^ notjbeing at my 
Other's elbow, the deeds should be delayed one little hour. 
Oh, Miss Conyers! I pity you the being condemned to a 
union with «uch an impatient^^ spirit as Allan Beauchamp. 
You had much better have had me," he continued, addressing 
that young lady as she entered the room with Mr. and Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and their host. " I am half inclined to be 
magnanimous and ofi^r again, only you laugh so mischie-* 
viously, instead of blushing, as you can so prettily." 

'* What is the matter?" asked Mabel, looking up in his 
faQe with her own sweet smiles. 

** Wliat is the matter, indeed ] why that impatient wretch 
wants to send me back to town to hnrry the settlements. 
The poor clerks are nearly worried out of their lives as it 
is, not having had a full night's rest for the last month; 
whilst the names of Conyers and Beauchamp are become as 
hateful in their ears as the name of the evil one to the holy. 
To let you into a secret which I should intrust to no one 
-else, he is thoroughly weary of playing the lover." 

** Is he?" replied Mabel, with one of those blushes some 
thought so beau ti ful. 

*' Yes, he is, notwithstanding your incredulous tone. 
Why else should he be in snch a hurry to throw off the 
character ? I warn you to have all your blonde, and point, 
and muslin, and gauze, — ^you see I know all about it, — 
leady the night before: there will scarcely be time in the 
morning even to put on becoming looks, for he will cer» 
lainly haye us all prepared by five at the latest; and shOttUi 
ilne^ ise^tlemeitta be bj any chknce dela^ed-rr** 
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, M — ^He will penuadc ihe lady to ek^ with: him, knowing 
iier taflte for such adventures,*H;arrying off young' gentlOf 
nien, whether they will or no,*' ioterpoe^ her brother. 

** Shame upon you all ! I shall take Mabel under my pro^ 
tection," said Mrs. B(»tuchamp. *' You admire her blushes 
■0 much that you make it your pleasure to awaken them, 
without any pity for her confusion." 

** Not me, my dear mother! You do not accuse me of 
this?" said her son. 

** Oh dear, no !" obseryed Carswoll ; '< you never blush at 
any thing that Allan Beauchamp says; do you, Miss Con- 
yersV 

** I can never be angry with any thing that Mr. CarsweU 
#ays." 

^*I am disarmed. Miss Conyers !-^-diimb !'* 

"For how long 1" asked his friend mischievously. 

** Till you provoke me .past endurance; . so, have i 
care !" 

" If you take all the ill-used und^r your protection. Mis. 
Beauchamp, you certainly oivght to extend that protection 
to me; for I do maintain tlmt I have received infamooa 
treatment at the hands of more than one,-*the greatest de* 
linquent, my demure little sister,*' said Philip Conyers^ '* I 
engage in a perilous adventure, at the bidding of a younff 
damsel, in the most disinterested manner imaginable;! 
ffallopat her desire in a style fining none iMit the wild 
huntsman of other lands; I carry her down a precipitous 
rock; I buffet with the waves to bring her a boat; I guard 
. her on the water; I escort her on the land ^ in short, I per- 
form all the duties of a knight-errant ; and just as I have 
made up my mind to the propriety, nay, absolute necessity, 
of &lling in love with my fair charge, and claiming her 
hand as my reward, lo ! she deelarcs herself to be my sister. 
With all due respect for the canons, I transfer my affections 
to Mrs. Beauchamp, thinking, from the appearance of her 
husbandi that he cannot long survive. No sooner have I 
done this, than that husband drinks of the elixir of life, and 
becomes young again on the instant, purely to annoy nie." 

** Yes, Beauchamp is a different person from Elton ; he 
-4ie8 drunk of the elixir of life-^happiness ! and, with the 
blessing of Heaven, hopes to live many yeai?»" observed 
that gentlemaPx with a smile at the young man*B saUy. 



^ Ab, sir, I thoaght so. Then, n^ firiend, to prov^ hit re- 
gard, carries off my little Mabel, leaving me a loneiv bi^ 
chelor. I know nothing but persoading the pretty Skisan 
Wickam to take me instead of Balph Preston : it will not be 
the first time that I have been his substitnte.** 

** I doubt your power (^persuading her to that,*' observed 
his sister. 

** You are rude, Mabel. What ! you think her as great a 
simpleton as yourself, rating love higher than gold ? I real- 
ly am a very ill-used man,-^no one will have me. You 
must take my deplorable case into consideration, and pro- 
vide a remedy, Mrs. Beauchamp." 

'^Certainly yours is a most melancholy case, and I must 
do my best I have nine marriageaUe cou8ins,<—you shall 
have your choice: the laws of the land forbid, or you should 
have them all, so mueh do I feel for you.** 

** Thank you," he replied, joining in the general laugh. 

" And what will you do for me, Mrs. Beauchamp V* asked 
young Carswell ; ** Miss Conyers will have nothing to say 
to me, despite all my wit ana wisdom. Will you give me 
the second choice of your nine marriageable cousins V* 

'* I really cannot promise that, till you become more grave 
and steady. It would go against my conscience to recom- 
mend you as you are." 

^ " Grave and steady! out upon such slander ! I will carry 
off one of the nine cousins from mere spite. It is very odd 
that no one gives me credit for gravity and steadiness; all 
describing me as a harum-scarum, and let others go blame- 
free. I did not risk my>life by running off with a beautiful girl 
whom I had never seen before, and on another man*s horse 
too, as some one else did. I tri^ to persuade Ralph Pres- 
ton to prosecute for horse-stealing ; but Susan prevailed on 
him to hush up the matter, on the promise of double the value 
being paid for the animal, — being married the same day as 
Miss Conyers, — and other trifles, such as the wedding dress 
and dinner, and a snug farm in expectancy. If this is not 
com^unding of felony, I do not know what is ! But I 
despise all your malice ! You shall see me a judge yet,-* 
all gravity and decorum." 

<* ' A second Daniel come to judgment !* " ezcUimed the 
lover, and the brother, in a breath. . 
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Philip Conyers did not find the Grange as lopely as he 
had expected ; perhaps for the suflScient reason that be rarely 
spent a day there without seeing Mahel, who still smiled 
upon him her own sweet happy smile, that said so mach; 
showing him an undivided interest when Allan Beanchamp 
was not present; then, he knew, he must submit to be only 
second. 

^ I declare I must mairy ! Who would not be so smiled 
on?" was his exclamation to his brother-in-law as Mahel 
turned from him to welcome her husband. 

At first, there was some talk of Allan Beauchamp and his 
gentle bride having an establishment of their own ; but the 
idea was soon abandoned, as useless and extravagant. The 
owners of Beauchamp Park, the Grange, and AsteH Court, 
all found good and sufficient reason fi)r insisting on the pre- 
sence of Mabel, the petted child of 'all, retaining thTough 
life her trust in those she loved, her simple faith, her single- 
heartedness ; ai^d, where she was, the others crowded 
round. 

Old Ned was sorely puzzled for a time as to whose ser- 
vice he should enter. "He had lived at the Grange, and 
with a Conyers, boy and man, forty years ; and he loved the 
old place; and he had carried Master Philip^as a baby, and 
taught him to ride: but then he was so fond of Miss Mabel, 
and she was so pretty, and so gentle, and so sweet-spoken ; 
and he did so like Master Elton, as he still often called him,' 
who promised that he should be head-groom, and have the 
whole charge of Fury; and somehow he had taken a fancy 
to the dumb creature !" Young Carswcll, after much mer- 
riment at learning his perplexity, and bewildering him still 
more by arguments on both sides, decided him on taking ser- 
vice with Allan Beauchamp, or rather his bride ; declaring 
that any other choice would be an insult to the lady: but 
the honest fellow was nt the height of his felicity when the 
perambulating household of his master was settled for a time 
at the Grange. Fury was still his pride; and ari exploit of 
the animafs at a future period* made him consider his sa- 
gacity as little less than his own, and gfreater than that of 
Bome-others. Dawkins had not been frightened from evil 
deeds by his imprisonment With admirable dexterity he con- 
trived to steal Fury, though under double-lock and key; 



\ 
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" bat the animal coold not bide him^" old Ned Baid : certda 
it is, that he threw him, and then galloped back to his stable, 
neighing till he was re-admitted. Dawkins was so injured 
by the fall as to die soon after ; and the only unkind thing 
that old Ned had ever been known to say, was, '* It sarved un 
right !" when told of his death. 

The Beaucharops took charge of the fortunes of young 
Bonham, who became in time steward at Beauchamp Park* 
The village of Ranford and the establishment at the Grange, 
were reformed on the model of those at Astell Court : yet so 
kindly and judiciously, that, after the first burst of indignation 
from its lazy inhabitants, few but the incorrigibly idle and 
vicious complained. Many a true word spoken in jest 

Philip Conyers married one of the nine cousins, at whose 
mention be had been so much amused ; and his forefathers 
were honoured in their descendants. 

Young Carswell fulfilled his threat, and married another; 
and in due time sat as a judge, esteemed and admired for his 
talent and integrity, in that very court where he had plead* 
ed his first cause with the earnest zeal of friendship. 
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